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NOPD ARV 


Showeasing the crown of the Northwest campus, 
the chang ine colors of un auton ook pry ihe ot 
brivzht backerownd for students to walk ough On 
their way to class. As the only official Missouri 
State Arborteum, the site was an educational henetit 
for patrons of the University 
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CONTEMPORARY 


At a glance 


Student Life 8-39 
Entertainment 40-79 
Academics 80-109 
Sports 110-127 


Mini Mag 128-143 


Traditions 
..At a glance 


Student Life 146-183 
Academics 184-199 
Sports 200-231 
Groups 232-287 
People 288-315 
Index 316-331 


2 Take a Spin 


Laundry 

Heidi Hlasik and Susan 
Cody check their laundry 
to see if itis dry. For 
those concerned about 
their appearance laundry 
Was one of the most 
important tasks ina 
students” life. 


Pauly 

Pauly Shore 
regales an almost 
sold-out crowd 
with his comedy 
act. Shore was one 
of many 
entertainers who 
came to perform 
on campus. 


52 


Computer Technology 
Working in a quality 
classroom, Kara French 
opens her recently 
acquired notebook. 
Academics 

took a step forward with 
the pilot year of the 
Electronic Campus Plus 
Program. 
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Essential Gear 

Most everyone had a 
favorite pair of shoes. 
but athletes were 
sometimes not given a 
choice. The rising cost 
of athletic shoes created 
hardships for some 
varsity athletes. 
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Picture Perfect 
Brenda Milter adds 
pomp and color to the 
Sigma Kappa/Alpha 
Sigma Alpha float in 
preparation for the 
Homecoming parade. 
Homecoming was an 
important tradition of 
student life. 
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Intramurals 

Coming up for a quick 
gasp of air, a swimmer 
competes in the buttertly 
stroke competition of an 
intramural swim meet at 
the Robert P. Foster 
\quatic Center. A variety 
of sports were offered for 
ny student to compete in. 
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Lab Series 

Cletis, played by Shane 
Sandan, admits to 
wrecking his friend's car in 
“1955 Pink Thunderbird.” 
Student teaching, lab series 
and observations were all 
requirements for some 
students in their pursuit of 
academics. 
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Coming Out 

Liberation members color 
slogans, sayings and 
pictures on sidewalks by the 
Union tn honor of National 
Coming Out Day. The chalk 
drawings were just one of 
the ways in which 
Liberavion came out as a 
group. 


a message 


from the e 
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Celebrations of 
milestones allow us 
an opportunity for 
Introspection. As we 
celebrate Tower's 
75th anniversary and 
Northwest's history, 


werellecton the past 
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and look forward to 
the future. 

We are moving Tower into the future by 
including an interactive CD with the yearbook 
Continuing the tradition of Tower, we are 
introducing you to the yearbook’s future in the 
contemporary world of multimedia. 

The CD is acombination of audio and visual 
media allowing us to capture and represent 
Northwestin a unique way. By appealing to both 
the eyes and ears, the CD lets you be readers, 
viewers and listeners, On the CD, you will have 
the ability to see video clips and sull photographs 
of the events featured. Even if you do not have 
access lo a computer, you can insert the CD into 
any standard compact disc player and hear the 
big events of the year. 

With the addition of a CD to the traditional 
yearbook, it was a challenge to devise a theme 
that accurately captured the year. We finally 
selected Contemporary Traditions as our theme 
hecause it best blended the ideas of new 
technology with the traditional scrapbook of 
memories. 

Also, we've changed the format of the book. 
In the past, we have had more word-oriented 
themes like the 1995 book, “When you least 
expect it,” and 1994°s “Something Else 
Altogether.” Instead, for this hook, we decided 
to go with a concept theme. This theme allowed 
us lo organize the traditional sections differently 
by dividing the yearbook into two sections: 
Contemporary and Tradition. 

For the 1996 editonal board, it has been a 
thrilling year and We are excited to present you 
with this product. We hope you appreciate it as 


much as we enjoyed producing it. 
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Contemporary Traditions 


2 
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Contemporary Traditions were alive and well at Northwest. 
The year began with the City Council attempt to stop the 
activity of underage drinking with the passage of the over/ 
under ordinance. The ordinance prohibited anyone under 19 
years old from entering a bar. 

Another strike to the bar scene was the closing of The Pub 
following the death of owner Jerry Sturm. The Pub had been 
opened for more than 52 years. Although there were rumors 
that it would reopen at the end of the fall semester, it remained 
closed. 

Besides losing The Pub, a new cable 
company threatened students with the 
loss of MTV. The Disney Channel 
would be offered in the place of MTV, 
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leaving students with “It's a Small 
World” rather than “The Real World.” 


Apartment buildings and businesses burned down, affecting 


the lives of student. Contrary to popular opinion, an arsonist 
was not to blame for the rash of fires. 


Along with the bad came the good. After a 17-game losing 
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streak, the Bearcat football team reversed 
the streak by winning three games in a row 
and ending the season with a 6-5 record. 
Students rallied for the team, which saw a 
dramatic attendance increase from the 


previous year. The stands were packed to 
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capacity as Northwest triumphed over 


Missouri Southern at Homecoming. 
Northwest stepped closer to being considered 
for the Baldrige Award as the University strove 
to improve the overall quality by listening to 
the main customer—the student. 
With entertainment like Collin Raye and 


events like Family Day, Northwest continued 
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its tradition of quality with contemporary spirit. 


4 Opening 


Opening for the 
Violent Femmes. 
Trouble In Mind 
guitarist Pat 
Frazier is backed 
up by Mike 
Murphy's 
harmonica. The 
two bands were 
the first big- 
ticket, non- 
country groups to 
appear at 
Northwest in 
three years 
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Beareat cornerback Erza Whorley celebrates the end of a record 17-game losing streak after the “Cats defeated 
Southwest Baptist University. A short five weeks later, the “Cats surprised fans again by winning the 


Homecoming game for the first time in six years 


Leaping 
up fora 
dunk, Matt 
Strauch 
spends 
free time 
with Chris 
Dodson 
for a game 
or 
basketball 
near 
Phillips 
Hall. 
Residence 
halls also 
offered 
pool, 
exereise 
equipment 
and table 
tennis for 
entertain- 
ment. 
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Giving her espresso machi took of disgust, The 
Leaded Bean owner Gitameeesey prepares a drink 
for aguetemes, lige flesey and staff received 
training on how/#@Mise th€ machine only one day 
before the Walk6it Day opening, the massive 
Homecoming crowds forced workers to learn amid 
noise and confusion. 


Arriving back to Northwest, we discovered a | 


new age as the Electronic Campus Plus pilot 


program was initiated for ]00 freshmen. 


The need to re-open the first floor of Perrin 
Hall was created by the large number of freshmen enrolled. The once all- 
female residence hall was transformed when 26 men moved in, only to 
discover they would have to be moved when renovations to Colden Hall 


and the Administration Building moved 
| 


¥ offices to Perrin. 
— . 
* Renovations could also be seen around 


eS 


Maryville after fires sent seven residential 


dwellings, three restaurants, a lumber yard and an educational facility up 
in smoke causing an estimated $1.7 million in damages. Students lost 
their homes and owners struggled to build back their businesses that 
were lost to the fires. 

Not all was lost as coffee houses became the rage and we could not 
wait to drink espresso from Gourmet Pleasures or The Leaded Bean. We 
sipped java and crowded in to listen on open mic night. 


The onset of contemporary ideas beckoned us back. We learned to 


py 
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our laundry done by the pound. ) 
Changing with the environment ( 
around us, we looked to the 
future while we remembered 


the past. 


cook for ourselves and how to have 
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While doing the weekly shopping spree at John’s Market. Dan 
Jackson and Trevor Gustatson look for recipe ideas on a can of soup. 
Living off campus required students to be creative with their meals. 


Student Life 


By Amy Duggan 


After a day of notetaking, listening to lectures and lugging 
around a bag of books, many students liked to retire to their 
homestead to escape the trials and tribulations of a busy day. 

For those living olf campus, the answer was dashing to a fast- 
food restaurant or whipping up an easy meal at home. 

With a busy schedule and two roommates, Stephanie Travis 
often chose to eat on the ran. 

“Eating oul Was more convenient,” Travis said. “We were all 
so busy.” 

While a quick run to MeDonald’s was an easy meal, if a 
craving for a certain food came on, Travis would cook at home. 

“tf | had time and if anything sounded good, then 1 would 
make something,” Travis said. 

Aside from Gime, some students said they believed nutriuon 
was essential when eating off campus. 

“EL liked cooking,” Julie Sebane said. “It was more nutritious. | 
wasn't eating junk food.” 

While easy access was a factor in cooking, preparing food for 
oneself was also a benefit compared to eating out. 

“It was a litthe more expensive. but J had the control of how | 
wanted to prepare it,” Matt Brachtel said. “Weather permitting, 
we might have grilled something.” 

Also, for Brachtel, an easy meal was a can of soup or any- 
thing that could be heated in the microwave. 

But when there was a whole day of classes, a Commuter Ala 
Dine meal plan was a convenient way to eal. 

“A lot of mes | would eat lunch on campus, come here 
(home) and eat dinner,” Brachte] said. “1 ate here most.” 

Having roommates to share the duties also was a plus when 
cooking at home. 

“We shared the cooking or took turns taking each other out,” 
Sehbance said. 

Time often became a factor when deciding when, where and 
what to eat. Buying items in bulk was also a wise decision. 

“Generally you could save money if you planned ahead,” 
Sebane said. 

Despite time and money, cooking abilities were also a plus 
before indulging in a meal. Callicott said washing dishes and 
knowing how to cook limited what she did. 

“We really didn’t make full-course meals,” Callicott said. “I 
usually didn’t cook very often.” 

With a packed schedule and a hungry stomach, off-campus 
students had to decide whether to use their precious money at a 
restaurant or escape the world for a brief moment and dine in 
the familiar atmosphere of home. 
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Fast and Ea 


Helpless Man (Crock Pot Stew) 


Here's a no-fail recipe. Start the night before. In a crock pot layer: 
3-4 carrots, peeled and sliced 

3-4 potatoes. peeled and cut up 

] onion, peeled and cut in half or quarters 
1-2 Ibs lean stew beef or cut up chuck steak 
] can Golden Mushroom soup (Campbell's) 
] envelope onion soup mix 


] can water 
Layer vegetables in the crock pot in order of recipe. Mia the soups and water together 

| and pour over meat. Put crock pot on low and cook all night and into the next evening, 
you'll have beef stew for supper. You might want to check it in the morning to add a 
little more water. The measurements aren tcritical. Add whatever other vegetables you 
like. 


After finding the recipe in a cookbook, Jennifer Kinney 
sprinkles spices on her Quesadillas Casserole. Unlike 
some students who ate out nightly, Kinney cooked most of 
her meals. 


Preparing a meal for his roomates, Chris Geinosky adds 
cheese to his Chicken Parmesan. Cooking was not just 
limited to one person but to the whole household. 
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y Recipes 


Hamburger Pie 


] Ib. ground round ro 

1 cup chedder cheese cali 

2 cups Bisquick RS 

1 can chedder cheese soup POS ». 
3/4 cup chopped onion ( A=) 


3/4 cup water 

vegetables (optional) 

Brown hamburger and onions. Mia in soup. In a separate bowl, mix Bisquick and water 
until it becomes dough. Spread the dough in a pan. On top of the dough spread the 
remaining ingredients. Top with cheese. Bake on 400 degrees lor 30 minutes 


(Source: America Online and World Wide Web) 
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the Bearcat Bookstore, Dawn Stahl retrieves her backpack from 
juired to place their bags before 
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ere a necessity for some: for others they 


their personalities 


iN dearelessly onthe library table, Lort Neihart works late 
the night. Because tt was difficult for off-campus students to go home 
ren classes. many found themselves living out of their bookbags. 
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of the Packs 


By Lesley 


They hold books. Ala Dine Cards, planners, wallets— 
everything needed to survive the day. It was no wonder that 
some students” bags and backpacks began to take on lives of 
their own, with unique meanings and histories. 

Differences in personal expression were big reasons for the 
uniqueness of bags as well as fashion and durability 

The handmade bag that hung on the back of her wheelchair 
had sentimental value for Jade Gordon. 

“My aide made this for me because she got tired of seeing me 
carry mine around my neck.” Gordon said. “I really, really 
cared about this bag...because a lot of feeling went into it.” 

Kimberly Boley’s canvas bag was also a handmade gift. Her 


sorority mother decorated it with sunflowers and sorority letters. 


“My bag showed part of my personality,” Boley said. “I was 
really outgoing and I was a really social person.” 

Luralei Martin carried a large. brightly-colored PlaySkool 
backpack. She also said she thought her bag. with all of its 
primary colors, expressed her personality. 

“I thought that it said that I was a fun-loving person.” Martn 
said. “It’s PlaySkool. it’s Sesame Street, it’s the Electric 
Company: it’s all these things wrapped up in one.” 

A good value was also a nice incentive when students choose 
their bookbag. 

~] ordered some books and they gave me a free bag.” Shelly 
Walker said about her floral tote. “My backpack got chewed up 
by my Alaskan malamute. ] graduate this semester and | didn’t 


want to go buy a $15 backpack. so [ just used this to get me by.” 


Nathan Diefendort carried more than books in his knapsack. 

“The neighbor kids lost a puppy and | went chasing after it.” 
Diefendort said. “When | caught it. f had to put in my back- 
pack.” 

Diefendort’s pack had weathered other unusual happenings in 
the two years he owned it. 

“It had been run over by a truck before.” Dietendorf said. 
“We (my friends and 1) were putting all of our stuff in the back 
of a truck. | thought that one of my friends had put it (my 
backpack) in the back, but he had sat it beside me, by the wheel. 

Ve backed up and felt a bump, so we looked and there was my 
backpack, sitting there on the ground.” 

Backpacks provided a fun way to express personal styles. 
Although there were as many different reasons to carry back- 
packs as there were Northwest students, one thing was agreed 
on: students lived out of their backpacks, making them neces- 
sary for survival. 


From necessity 
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Lugging Pains 


Crick. crack there went the back. 

As students piled on the weight in their back- 
packs, annoying back pains shot through their 
spine. Discomfort and sore shoulders were the 
etfects of carrying too many books too often. 

To deal with the problem of stress and strain in 
the neck and shoulders, students were advised to 
“change shoulders or wear it (the backpack) on both 
shoulders to equalize the load.” Greg Thomas, 
chiropractor, said. 

Time spent socializing with friends or walking to 
class while lugging heavy packs around also 
threatened healthy backs. 

Although there were no reported cases of back 
pains specifically related to carrying around the 
heavy backpacks. Thomas said it could be a 
contributing factor to something bigger. “It could 
be affecting people down the road,” he said. 

Symptoms of carrying heavy backpacks varied 
from person to person. The common ailment of 
students suffering from back stress were headaches 
and suff necks. 

According to a University of Vermont study, 
most back problems developed when people 
entered their 20s and 30s. Overstraining the back 
early could have damaging effects later in life. 

Staying balanced and taking a load off made all 
the difference in the quest for a happy, healthy 
back. 
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Cause a 


By Mike Johnson 
Residents’ 


action prompts 


Fire timeline 


March 15: Garrett-Strong—When an electrical box 
exploded, the high rises were left without power for 24 
hours, the vaxes shut down and B.D. Owens Library 
was evacuated. The box was replaced and power 
restored. 

June 26: A & G Pizza—The fire started in the grill 
area. Because of the extent of the losses, there were no 
plans to rebuild the business. 

Aug. 2: Rex and Ralph’s Tire Shop—The cause was 
aradio shorting out and catching fire. The fire spread 
and caused $50,000 damage. The shop was open for 
business the next day and rebuilding was ongoing. 
Aug. 10: China Garden—tThe fire started when 
someone poured lighter fluid all over the building and 
lit it. An arrest was made and investigation was ongoing. 
There were no plans to rebuild the restaurant. 

Aug. 22: Woodruff Arnold—The fire started in the 
Dumpster. Rebuilding began almost immediately after 
the fire and the construction company was not harmed 
because many of the building materials were already 
at the sites. 

Sept. 23: 116 N. Buchanan (apartment compltex)— 
The cause was an accidental electrical fire. The 
apartment complex was rebuilt from the ground up. 
Sept. 28: 114 E. 3rd (apartment above Accent 
Printing)—An electrical fire caused by faulty wiring 
completely devastated the apartment and printing 
business as well as damaging the buildings on either 
side. Accent Printing relocated to another building. 
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Crowds gathered to watch, photographers snapped pictures and 
firefighters tought to save property, lives and homes. Business and 
educational facilities went up in smoke. The rash of fires caused the 
toss of many businesses, millions of dollars in damage and homes and 
the formation of a fire code committee. 

Contrary to what many believed, a mad-cap arsonist was not to blame 
for the fires. Keith Wood, Maryville Public Safety director, said the 
number of fires was coincidental and did not stem from negligence. 

The year began the night the lights went out on campus when an 
electrical fire in the utility tunnel west of Garrett-Strong was caused by 
a box, containing several high-voltage lines, exploding. 

Students were working in the computer lab when they noticed the 
lights flickering. After reporting it to Campus Safety, they noticed 
smoke coming from the ceiling and sounded the fire alarm. 

B.D. Owens Library was evacuated, the vax was shut down and the 
four high rises were left without power for one day. 

“Basically. in the halls, residence assistants took care of the problems 
resulting from the power outage.” Christina Pallas said. "They came by 
the rooms and did wake up calls so there were really no major prob- 
lems.” 

Students lost two places to eat when A & G Pizza and China Garden 
caught fire. China Garden was the only major structural fire caused by 
arson. 

Fred Pettlon, Sports Page owner, said it “looked like they (arsonists) 
used lighter fluid and set the place on fire.” The business suffered so 
much damage it did not reopen. 

“] owned the Sports Page so ] was going to add on to that,” Pettlon 
said, “When I got that opened, | added a dance floor and had DJs every 
once in a while. The expansion doubled the size of the building.” 

As the sun rose in the morning sky, another fire consumed a business. 
The fire at Woodruff Arnold Home & Rent-It Center, a 50-year-old, 
family-owned business, began in a Dumpster and quickly spread to the 
area around it. Arson was ruled out as the cause by investigators. 

A thick veil of smoke encompassed the area around the business as 55 
firelighters worked on extinguishing the flames. Wal-Mart, located next 
to the lumber yard, staved closed until the afternoon, but the building 
itself was not damaged. 

The next month, another fire took Accent Printing and damaged the 
surrounding businesses, including D & S Western Wear and Paradise 
Donuts. The businesses and apartments suffered extensive damage from 
smoke and water. 

Tasha Godreau’s apartment was located above Paradise Donuts. 
While the smoke and fire caused some problems, the process of fighting 


continued to page 14 
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The Maryville 
volunteer fire 
department 
battles the 
blaze at 
Woodrutt 
Arnold Jumber 
yard. The fire 
reportedly 
started in the 
Dumpster 
behind the 
building which 
later burned 
the husiness 

to the ground. 
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continued from page 12 
the fire caused the most damage. 

“The apartment was destroyed by the firemen going in 
there and venting everything,” Godreau said. “They tore the 
eciling down in the living room. They got water everywhere 
when they brought the hose in there and started spraying. 
They broke every window and sprayed water in the closets.” 

As aresult, many of Godreau’s personal belongings were 
destroyed, resulting ‘n hundreds of dollars of damage. 

“My stereo was demolished,” Godreau said. “Basically 
anything electronic, Jike the TV, and my clothes were 
ruined. ft looked Jike a fire war zone.” 

The “fire war” had started that week on Saturday when a 
Buchanan Street apartment building owned by Ron Koehler 
burned down, The cause was faulty wiring. 

Nate Potts and his roommates found themselves without a 
place to live after the building was destroyed. 

“We went to the Best Western and paid for our own room 
the first night,” Potts said. “The next night Koehler paid for 
it and then we stayed with friends until we found a place.” 

While his roommates were settled in a new place within a 
week, Potts ealled the considerable damage caused by the 
fire a learning experience. 

“A person needed renter’s insurance,” Potts said. “We 
Jearned our lesson by not having any. It was only $30 for 
the entire year. A lot of people didn’t get 1 or even know 
about if, but it was good to have in ease this ever hap- 
pened.” 

In response to growing concern over the multiple fires, 
Maryville’s City Council approved the formation of a fire 
code advisory board. 

The committee, comprised of 15 community members 
most affeeted by a Tire code, was appointed to examine the 
code and its competence in meeting the city’s needs. 

“We were going to go over the old fire code,” Joe Hayes, 
gasoline station owner, said. “There hadn’t been any 
updating in 20 to 25 years so [ imagined a few things 
needed to be Jooked at.” 

Jo Johnson carries boxes and clothing from her waterlogged apartment —_ Destroying property and leaving some without homes, 
above Accent Printing. Faulty wiring was the cause of the fire which started _ fires devastated apartments, houses and businesses. The 
in Johnson's apartment. burning memories lingered Jong after the smoke cleared. 
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A volunteer firefighter prepares to remove his oxygen 
mask after fighting the fire at Accent Printing. The fire 
caused extensive damage to D & S Western Wear and 
Paradise Donuts and forced Accent Printing to move 
to a new location. 
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Comfy on their 
beanbag 
chairs, Darl 
Brickhouse 
and Stephanie 
Raymond 
watch “Days 
of our Lives 
in their room 
The traffic 
cone, stoplight 
and menu 
board were just 
a few of the 
items they 
used to spice 
up their room 
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alking into a residence hall at the 
beginning of a year could have 
been depressing, but a little 
creativity and the smallest splash of 
eraziness turned a room into a daily 


party. 


Jason Duran and Jeremy Farrow did just that. 


Wanting to be different, they decorated their 
Perrin Hall room after two days of procrastination 
by throwing glow-in-the-dark posters on the 
walls. 

“When people walked by, they always 
stopped to take a look.” Duran said. 

The two said everyone thought their room 
was great and that it was an easy way for them to 
meet people. 

Roommates Brian Diamond and Kyle Scholz 
agreed. Diamond, who works as a DJ on 
weekends in Omaha, Neb., brought his stereo 
equipment with him in hopes of doing a show in 
Maryville. Since his equipment was already here. 
he added it to his room for decoration. 

The Perrin Hall room men were not the only 
creative residents, however. 

Stephanie Raymond and Darl Brickhouse 
spent a lot of time in their Phillips Hall room as 
well. A gigantic Pepsi sign covered with private 
jokes dominated the room. 

While Farrow and Duran took the time to 
decorate, Raymond and Brekhouse created 
replicas of their rooms hack home. Pictures of 
their friends covered the room and the matching 
Winnie the Pooh bedspreads reflected their 
personalities. 
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Mirrored balls, 
Winnie the Pooh and 
unique styles accent 
creative living spaces 


IN STYLE 


By Becky Mellon 


“Other people thought our room was creative 
and had a homey feel to it,” Brickhouse said. 

A lot of money went into these rooms to 
make them appear home-like. Diamond estimated 
a total of $2,000 spent on stereo and lighting 
equipment, while Duran and Farrow figured 
around $1,000 was spent on their room, including 
television, Nintendo, stereo and couch. 

“It was something that made them 
individuals,” Resident Assistant Greg Cole said. 
“It also established a community on the floor.” 

Most of Duran and Farrow’s friends enjoyed 
hanging out and relaxing in the bright neon lights. 
Black lights hung from each of their lofts along 
with eaetus lights strung from one end of the bed 
to the other. Orange, yellow and green fluorescent 
paint splattered on the base of their loft gave the 
room its own twist. 

Raymond had glow-in-the-dark pulfy paint 
on her side of the wall, and Brickhouse hung 
empty beef jerky packages on hers. The two 
styles met in the middle with tropical fish hanging 
from the ceiling and orange cones everywhere. 

In Scholz and Diamond's room, or “mood 
room” as their neighbors called it, a mirror ball, 
strobe lights and multicolored laser lights allowed 
Diamond to set any mood. 

The Perrin residents thought Diamond and 
Scholz’s room was “pretty wild,” neighbor 
Charles Bass said. 

Personalizing rooms made them scem more 
homelike and a better place for students to return 
to when they needed to relax. Creativity and 
craziness helped create a home 
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feel uneasy and uncomfortable in 

their sate world. The feelings 

brought forth were not shared and 
were considered to be taboo, Perhaps the 
most hushed topie was death. 

Everyone, however, had to cope with a 
loss in their life sometime. Stress from 
classes and isolation from family intensified 
normal grieving for many students. 

Each individual had ways of handling the 
eriet death Jett in its wake. 

“When my best friend Kris was killed ina 
ear accident, right after I heard the news, | 
went to church,” Tommy Miller said. “Going 
to church helped a lot for me.” 

Others found escaping from society was 
how they could cope. 

“The hardest death I had to handle was my 
grandfather's,” Michelle Roseman said. 
“When | heard the news, | just wanted to be 
alone. It was my way of thinking it didn’t 
happen. Basieally, 1 was afraid | would look 
like a fool in front of everyone.” 

The most important way for a person to 
help a grieving friend was to be ready to talk 
or offer emotional support. 

“Be there for a triend who ts grieving and 
do not avoid them,” Liz Wood, counselor, 
said. “Recognize that some people want to 
withdraw and give them space and time.” 
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here Were topies that could not be 
discussed in public, making people 


Friends cope with 
ae loss of loved ones 
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By Michelle Murphy 


Most importantly, Wood said, was to work 
through the emotions and not hide them. 

“My advice when it came to grieving was to 
try not to hold back your tears; just let your 
emotions go,” Wood said. 

Releasing tears was just one way of coping. 
Wood also suggested talking to others. 

“Talking to people, knowing what stages 
were involved—it was helpful because so many 
people who were grieving or coping felt like 
they were going crazy,” Wood said. 

Students on the Silent Walk dealt with grief 
in a different way—by not talking. More than 
500 people met at the Bell Tower and 
participated in the event. 

“It was an overwhelming feeling of peace,” 
Kerry Wells said. 

The Speak Out for Stephanie foundation 
walk was dedicated to the memory of Karen 
Hawkins, a Northwest student murdered in 
April 1995, and other sexual assault and rape 
vieums. Stephanie Schmidt, for whom the 
foundation was named, was a Pittsburg State 
student and Sigma Sigma Sigma new member 
who was sexually assaulted and killed. 

As the line of people made its way through 
campus, every person’s opinions and thoughts 
were heard without speech being necessary. 

“To look back and everyone was quiet—it 
was the best feeling to know that these people 
supported you,” Wells said. 


continued to page 21 
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Tracy Wilson hugs Sigma Sigma Sigma sister Tracy Sibbernsen as th 
comfort each other after an emotional night. The silent walk made many of 
the womien desire & supportive hug. 


Showing their support for victims of rape and sexual assault, more than SOt 
people silently walk through campus. Sigma Sigma Sigma sponsored th 
walk in memory of Karen Hawkins, a Northwest student murdered in April 
EES, 
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Kerry Wells 
addresses the 
crowd gathered 
for the Speak 
Out for 
Stephanie walk. 
Stephanie 
Schmidt. for 
whom the 
foundation was 
named, was a 
Pittsburg State 
student when 


she was 
sexually 
' assaulted and 
killed. 
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Missour: Water Patrol officials seareh the 102 River for Karen thaw kins” 
body The body was discovered seven days later when a University 
professor suggested throwing a 20-pound bag of potatoes into the river. 


Murder suspeet Dennis Lee Jones enters through the back entrance of the 
Nodaway County Courthouse Annes for his arraignment, Jones contessed 
to Killing thiwkins and later hung himself in his jail cell. 


Photo by Jack Vaught 


Brooke 
Boehner 
speaks at the 
memorial 
service In 
honor of Karen 
Hawkins in 
front of the 
Bell of *48. 
The counseling 
center 
sponsored a 
support group 
for sorority 
members to 
help them deal 
with Hawkins” 
death. 
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continued from page 18 

The Silent Walk helped some students deal 
with the loss of their friend. Laura Girard had 
known Hawkins since grade school and coped 
with the question of “why.” 

“My initial reaction was, how could 
something so tragic happen to someone so full 
of life.” Girard said. “She was so innocent, and 
she’d never hurt anyone.” 

For some, it was difficult because they knew 
both Hawkins and Dennis Lee Jones, the man 
who confessed to the murder. Joann Hall, who 
attended the Silent Walk, roomed with Jones at 
the time of Hawkins’ death. 

“T didn't want it to be true,” Hall said. “I 
was friends with Karen too. I loved Karen and 
] loved Dennis. It was rough.” 

While Hawkins’ murder was rough on 
many, death was never easy. However, with 
the love and support of friends and family, 
those coping with the loss of a loved one did 
not have to suffer alone in silence. 

Events of the Murder 

For the first time in {2 years, a murder 
rocked Northwest when Maryville-native 
Hawkins was discovered missing and reported 
dead. 

Hawkins was last seen leaving B.J.’s Bar 
and Package Store at 1:30 a.m. Friday, April 
20. A missing person’s report was filed at 5:30 
p.m. when Hawkins had not returned home 
after driving Jones, an aquaintance from work, 
to his home. 

Later that evening, Jones revealed to 
Maryville Public Safety that Hawkins had 
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been “assaulted to 
the point of 
death.” In the 
confession 
videotaped by 
police, Jones 
admitted 
disposing the 
body in the 102 
River. 

Jones was 
charged with 
murder in the lirst degree, forcible rape, 
forcible sodomy and felonious restraint. 

The Missouri Water Patrol. Public Satety, 
Missouri State Highway Patrol, Nodaway 
County Sheriffs and Coroner's Office. 
Campus Safety and community volunteers 
searched the river for her body. 

After an estimated 800 man hours, it was 
found at 10 a.m. the following Friday | mile 
down river. 

A Northwest prolessor had called the police 
and suggested they use a bag of potatoes to 
locate the body. Officials threw in a 20-pound 
bag with a banner attached and, because of the 
bag and body's similar mass, recovered the 
Hawhkins® body. 

A memorial service was held at the Bell 
Tower to honor Hawkins’ memory and the 
counseling center sponsored group counseling 
sessions for Hawkins’ sorority sisters 

The story’s conclusion came when Jones 
hanged himself in the Maryville prison weeks 
before he was to stand trial, 
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Nathan 
Diefendorf and 
Rick Toth sip 
drinks and 
enjoy 
conversation at 
The Leaded 
Bean. The 
Leaded Bean 
and Gourmet 
Pleasures gave 
students an 
intimate 
atmosphere to 
chat with 
friends and 
study. Both 
coffeehouses 
were recent 
additions to the 
businesses of 
Maryville. 
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Lori Gano surveys the choices at Gourmet Pleasures while Kristin Bohnenkamp reads the Maryville Daily Forum. 
Despite the chaos of open mic nights, the coffeehouse provided students a place to relax, study and chat with 
friends. 


A cluster of women socialize outside of Gourmet Pleasures. The coffeehouse offered regular entertainment with 
open mic night on Wednesdays and “Friends” night on Thursdays. 
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‘perk up the 


Lights were turned low. Music provided atmosphere: a few 
people swayed to the vibrations coming from the speakers. 
People milled around, meeting old friends and eyeing people 
across the room. A few were at the bar, waiting patiently for the 
one thing that kept them going. 

Coffee helped many students stay up through long nights of 
cramming. In Maryville, coffee was the focus of two new 
businesses and the lifeblood of several students. 

“When I was in college at Northwest, 11 was go out to the 
bars, drink to get drunk, go to the fraternity parties, get drunk,” 
Leslie Ackman, Gourmet Pleasures owner, said. “That's all it 
was—just drinking, drinking, drinking. That was socializing.” 

At Ackman’s downtown shop, patrons found a place to 
soeialize and help bring coffee back in style. 

“Tt was just nice that it came back into fashion again,” 
Ackman said. “You were not considered a geek anymore.” 

The Leaded Bean, the second coffeeshop to perk up the 
‘Ville, opened late into the fall semester. Gina Geesey, owner, 
agreed with Ackman’s view of coffee coming back. 

“I was tired of going to the bars every night,” Geesey said. “I 
just didn’t drink a lot and I was tired of hanging out with my 
friends and not being able to hold a conversation because it was 
so loud. So it was just an alternative to the bar.” 

Geesey, a Northwest student, opened the coffeeshop with 
funding from her father and assistance from her aunt and unele. 

“It was good becanse it gave students a place to spend money 
other than at the bars,” Blythe Lynch said. “It was another 
living room, but someone else cleaned up.” 

Students enjoyed the atmosphere, taking time to relax and 
play games, read books or talk with friends. 

“T loved it—the atmosphere.” Mike Armstrong said. “I talked 
to more people (in one night) than | have since | got here.” 

Both of the shops were outlets for student creativity as well. 
Open mic nights allowed students to play instruments, recite 
poetry or read stories. There were board games, building blocks, 


books and puzzles available. Many people brought something of 


their own to work on or share with others. 

Evenings and late nights were the most popular tine for the 
coffeehouses. As the sun sank and the moon rose, so did the 
caffeine consumption levels. Big cities may have once been the 
home to bohemian interests, but with the addition of the 
coffeehouses, students got a chance to both show off their 
talents and find a place to relax and escape the realities of a 
caffeine-colored world. 
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Eclectic 


of coffehouses 


caffeine cravers 


No Beans About It 


It’s the middle of the night before the big 
final. Heads droop; words swim over the 
page. It must be time for some caffeine, and 
what could be better to get the blood pump- 
ing than a steaming hot cuppa joe? 

Coffeehouses became the place to be to 
acquire that timeless legal drug—caffeine. 
French may have been the language of love, 
but students knew that Italian was the way 
to get their hands around that perfect mix- 
ture of coffee, milk and foam. 
Espresso—The basic form. A shot of hot 
coffee served immediately after preparing. 
Macchiato—Espresso with a bit of milk 
added. 

Cappuccino—An espresso with plenty of 
steamed milk added. topped with a large 
foam cap. 

Latte—Short for caffe latte. This classic 
American version is basically coffee with a 
lot of milk. 

Shots—Measure of espresso added to 
drink. 

Skinny—Skim milk used instead regular. 
Leaded—Caffeinated coffee. 
Unieaded—Decaffeinated. 

On wheels, on a leash or with wings—-To 


go. 


Coffeehouses 
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Reheeca 
Bennett and 
Jennifer 
Mitchell 
browse the 
shelves for 
Sf bargains 
at Every- 
thing’s a 
Dollar. 
Located on 
the corner 
of Main 
and Fourth 
Streets, 
Everything's 
a Dollar got 
the 
attention of 
the bargain- 
shopping 
student. 
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Eric Gater and Terry Garnet discuss Magic cards and games at Turn the Page. Contributing to the 
beanty of the square. New husinesses gave students additional places to shop. 


Kelly Reichart, owner of The Family Tree, moves in an antique display cabinet. The new antique 
store was officially opened in July. 
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ive and dime stores became a thing 
of the past and Moni and Pop stores 
were fading into memories, but in 
Maryville shopping got a lite bit 
easier, Small business owners found 
a market for inexpensive items, gifts and 
used books with Northwest students, 

The owners of Everything's a Dollar, 
Frifles and Treasures and Turn the Page all 
said they believed there was a need or a 
desire tor their business in town. 

Tom Cooney, Everything's a Dollar owner, 
said he believed he fulfilled students” wants 
because the store carried items for a low 
price in a central Jocation. 

“We were very happy with business,” 
Cooney said. “Also, we were in a great 
location beeause the store was in walking 
distance.” 

Cooney said the store may not have been a 
necessity, but filled a niche among price- 
conscious students. 

“Everything's a Dollar did not fit my needs, 
but fit the needs of everything | didn’t need,” 
Becky Johnson said. “But it was so cheap 
you had to buy it.” 

Maryville also became home to a new craft 
store, Trifles and Treasures. 

“T fel Maryville needed a variety of gift 
items, and with my kids in school | had the 
time,” owner Kathe DeMott said. 

DeMott’s cousin had bought Looks and had 


$1 


en 
USINESS 


Small shops offer 
new atmosphere for 
shopping excursions 


for 


By Lisa Thompson 


a spare building, so DeMoit decided to put ina 
gift store. Before opening the store, DeMott 
used to baby-sit. When her children went to 
school, she found the time needed to run the 
business. 

“| enjoyed Trifles and Treasures much better 
than baby-sitting,” DeMott said. “Tt (the store) 
took up a lot of my time, more than | ever 
dreamed.” 

Offering a place to buy books and gaming 
supplies, Eric Gater, a Northwest alumnus, 
opened Turn the Page. 

“Tused to work ina store like it (Turn the 
Page) before and always wanted to open one,” 
Gater said. 

The new businesses had effects on the town. 

“{ think it was good (new businesses open- 
ing), Gater said. "We were trying to get 
downtown revitalized and a lot of new busi- 
nesses were moving in.” 

Cooney, DeMott and Gater agreed Maryville 
was supporting their businesses and they 
enjoyed opening them. They also agreed that 
time became a premium, 

“When IT was awake, | was here (Turn the 
Page) or working on stulf connected to the 
business,” Gater said, 

Cooney agreed for the most part with Gater, 

“] did have some free ume.” Cooney said. 

These new businesses brought in a wider 
selection of items, increased competition and 
gave students a new place to shop. 


New Businesses 
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After taking her clothes out of the dryer at Uptown Laun- 
dry and Dry Cleaning, Heidi Hlandik proceeds to fold 
them. Another service provided by Uptown allowed stu- 
dents to drop off their laundry and have it weighed and 
washed by the pound. 


As Gulsen Akalan reads the paper, her friend Angie Nolan 


does her laundry. Nolan usually did her laundry every two 
weeks, depending on her needs. 
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s students’ clothes piled up in 
laundry baskets, students came to 
the realization that the dreadful task 
of laundry was looming. 

Flashbacks of doing laundry for 
the first ime hit many students hard when 
they sat around the lauadry mat for hours. 

“Twas sull learning to do my laundry when 
T came to school” Melanie Mann said. “I 
couldn't figure out which one was the dryer 
and which was the washer.” 

There were several alternatives in doing 
laundry. One way students could have their 
laundry done was dropping it off at Uptown 
Dry-Cleaning and Laundry. 

Uptown weighed the dropped-otf taundry 
and, for 75 cents a pound, cleaned it the same 
day it was brought in. It could then be 
delivered for an additional $1. 

“We got a couple of students dropping off 
their laundry,” Tammy Anderson, Uptown 
Dry-cleaning and Laundry owner, said. “A 
fot of students didn’t know about our drop- 
olf services.” 

The real quesuon was which was cheaper. 
students doing their own laundry or dropping 
itatf. Students who did their laundry in the 
residence halls paid $1 a load using the debit 
card or $1.25 without. When dropping 
laundry off, the minimum charge was $2. 

“Tt (the price) depended what laundry was 
dropped off.” Anderson said. “Sheets, 
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Students do 


laundry by the 
pound or by the load 


By Michelle Murphy 


comforters and blankets cost a little bit more. 
Basically, it worked out the same. ]t may have 
costa little bit more to drop off.” 

For a top-load washer it was $1 per wash, 
double-load washers were $1.75 per wash, and 
dryers were 25 cents for ]0 minutes. 

Some people preferred to do their own 
laundry because Mom and Dad were not 
convenient, or because their parents were too 
particular with the laundry and it was easier for 
them to do it on their own, 

“| did my Jaundry myself, unless ] was going 
home,” Mann said. “Then my parents did it for 
me.” 

While some students did their laundry 
because Mom and Dad were too picky, they 
found doing Jaundry could be difficult. 

Mistakes doing laundry were often embar- 
rassing or at least expensive. Mixing colors and 
whites was a frequent mistake. 

“Y did my laundry myself, because no one 
else would do it for me.” David Erisman said. 
“One ume, a while back. I turned a whole 
bunch of whites blue because I washed them 
with a new pair of jeans.” 

Piled clothes and sweat shirts worn inside out 
were a sure sign of the need to wash clothes. 
Students learned more than what was aught in 
class, they also learned that whites were 
washed in hot water and cottons wrinkled 
easily, Laundry, whether done by the pound or 
the load, beeame a harsh fact of life. 
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Editors note: The names of the people 
featured in the story have been changed to 
protect their identity. 

was an instant pot head,” Crystal said, In the 
four years that had passed since she first 
experimented with marijuana, she had used 
“acid, coke. crystal, crank, marijuana and 
ecstasy.” 

“tt was all experimental at first.” Crystal said. 
“T guess I did have a problem, but | had no desire 
10 stop having my problem.” 

Crystal was not alone. Many students expert- 
mented with controlled substances. According to 
the Northwest Student Handbook, 37 students 
were arrested in drug-related offenses in 1994. 

“The most typical (drug case) that we got was 
people in their rooms that smoked marijuana.” 
Sgt. Shawn Collie; of the University Police 
Department Investigations, said. “It was the most 
popular because it was easiest to get hold of and 
probably one of the cheapest drugs.” 

Tiffany was introduced to marijuana her first 
semester al Northwest by a friend. 

“Lexperimented with it in college more because 
there was less chance of being caught by my 
parents.” Tiffany said. 

Kent Porterfield, Assistant Dean of Students, 
said leaving home may have contributed to 
experimentation with controlled substances. 

“For many students, the University experience 
was.,.an experience of exploration,” Porterfield 
said. “Unfortunately. for some students that 
involved using drugs.” 


Users make personal 
choice in experimenting 


To remain in school, recreational drug users 
had io learn to balance exploration and education. 
Crystal said she was actually more motivated 

because of her drug use. 

“If Thad (smoked) a joint, then ] didn’t have to 
worry about wanting one.” Crystal said. “I could 
just get what I had to do done, instead of trying to 
do it and thinking about having a joint instead, It 
was distracting—wanlting to get high and 
couldn't.” 

Jeremy, who tried marijuana and acid, said drug 
use had only interfered once with his classes. 

‘| missed a class after my first trip, but that was 
because I did not know what affect the acid would 
have on my body when I tried it,” Jeremy said. 

Tiffany’s schoolwork was also affected once. 
She said she had tearned her lesson, but many of 
her friends had not. 

~They would not wake up, or get stoned the 
night before a test, and then said they were sick,” 
Tiffany said. “They would basically use the pot as 
an excuse.” 

Although many students were able to control 
their drug use, Collie said he thought recreational 
drug users impacted the campus in many ways. 

“It affected everybody,” Collie said. “When 
people smoked in their rooms, the smell carried. 
Then they had police knocking on the door, 
waking people up. Across the campus, it had 
probably affected, or will affect, everybody.” 

Doing drugs was a personal choice, but in all 
cases, it came down to accepting responsibility 
for their experimentation. 


with chemical substances 
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A female student 
inhaJes through a 
homemade pipe as 
she flicks a lighter 
to ignite the 
maryuana, 

ding to Sgt 
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was a Class A 
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Graham 

Wall 
Eugene 
Field 
Elementary 
student 
exits his 
bus. In 
addition to 
transport- 
ing 
students. 
Graham 
also 
transported 
athletes to 
and from 
athletic 
events. 
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Photo by Chris Tucker 


Bartending at The Palms, Andy Gress takes Jolene Trapp’s order. Gress’ 15-hour-per-week job also involved 
mixing shots, stocking coolers, bouncing and locking up. 


Cindy Powers makes change for a customer at Casey's General Store where she works flexible hours to help 
accommodate her 15 hours of classes. Powers said her job also allowed her time to “halfway socialize.” 


Photo by Mitch Baysinger 
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Students 
SUTVIVE 
work and 
homework 


or many students, taking care of 
business was literally a full-time job. 

Many of the jobs held by students 
in Maryville were not characteristic 
of working students in general. 
Regardless of the tasks at hand, one thing was 
true in most cases—college students were 
willing to do almost anything for money. 

For some students, an open schedule was 
the key to finding a job, With a course load of 
1S hours, Cindy Powers found Casey’s 
General Store was the employer that best fit 
her needs. 

“I chose Casey’s because they had a flexible 
schedule, so | could take classes,” Powers 
said. 

Powers also said the job allowed her to 
“halfway soeialize” while she was working. 

Reggie Graham said a good [riend helped 
him find his job through the Job Corps 
program in Maryville. 

He expected to find something ordinary, 
like a job in a loeal grocery store. Instead, 
Jarnik Buses, Inc., an independent busing 
company out of Stanberry, Mo., offered 
Graham a job driving a bus. 

“It was the ideal job for a college student,” 
Graham said. “The pay was great, and the 
hours were low.” 

Graham said, outside of the occasional fight, 
the kids he drove for (ages ranging from 5 to 
16) were “pretty cool.” 

“The kids tested me a lot at lirst,” Graham 
said. “When they found out that I was just like 
all the other bus drivers, they kind of backed 


By Jason Cisper 


olf. We got along fine (later). When there was a 
fight, I just pulled the bus over and tried to 
settle the situation as quickly as possible.” 

Graham said the only part of the job he did 
not like was the obnoxious drivers he 
encountered on the road. 

“Sometimes other drivers were pretty rude,” 
Graham said. “They just didn’t seem to 
understand that it took a while to get a school 
bus to speed up, not to mention the fact that | 
had to obey the speed limit at all times.” 

Although the job was temporary, Graham 
was often amused when the children asked him 
if he planned on doing it for the rest of his life. 

“T just told them, ‘Gimme a break, guys.’” 
Graham said. 

For Jason Batterson, a hands-on job was the 
key to financial stability. Batterson found a job 
at the Maryville Livestock Auction Center. His 
duties ranged from sorting livestock to pouring 
concrete and other general tasks. Batterson said 
his first livestock sale was rather hectic. 

“LT walked into the barn, and all] could hear 
were cows mooing.” Batterson said. “People 
were shouting orders at cach other. Things 
moved at a fast pace that first day, but 1 got 
used to it pretty quick.” 


Batterson worked 12 hours a week because of 


school and other activities. Overall, he enjoyed 
the job, although the pay was “not so hot.” 

Regardless of the reason, the need for money 
Was always present in the back of students’ 
minds, Many students went out of their way to 
find interesting jobs earning money under some 
not-so-mundane conditions. 
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As everything in life, things change and so do these addresses. Keep in 
mind the most fun in surfing the Net Is trying new things and finding cool 
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Computer Assistance 
Yahoo's Guide to Internet 


Internet Help 
WWW Virtual Library 


Web Surfer’s Handbook 


Zen & Art of the Internet 


CyberShopping 


Downtown 


Internet Shopping Galleria 


Anywhere 


InterWeb Mall 


Entertainment | 
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http (hypertext transfer 
protocol) - allows 
browser to know to ex- 
pect a web page (unlikea 
gopher site). 
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_ Entertainment 
| Planet Earth Home Page 


Electronic Newsstand 


Intertainment Cybercenter 


The Whitehouse 
_ Conservative Link 


Liberal Information Page 


Libertarian 
CapWeb 


Sports 


The Internet Pearls Index 


Rock the Vote 


ESPNet SportsZone 


www (sub-domain) - an 
extension of the domain 
name. World Wide Web 
servers typically use 
www. 


' Anatomy of a Web Address: 


http:/www.nwmissouri.edu/www_root/northwest/events/ index.html 


http://www.yahoo.com 

http://www. internic.net/ 
http://www.w3.org/hypertext/DataSources/ 
bySubject/Overview.html 

http://www. galcit.caltech.edu/~ta/ 
handbook.html 
http://sundance.cso.uiuc.edu/Publications/ 
Other/Zen/zen-1.0_toc.html 


http:/www.awa.com/index.html 
http://intergal.com/ 
http://web20.mindlink.net/interweb/ 
shopping.html 


http://www.nosc.mil/planet_earth/ 
television.html 

http:/AWwww.enews.com 
http://hollywoodnetwork.com/hn/directory/hec/ 
index.html 


http://www.whitehouse.gov/ 
http:/Awww.moscow.com/~bmdesign/tcl/ 
conintro. html 

http://falcom.cc.ukans.edu 
http://www.xmission.com/~legalize/liberty/web 
http:/Awww.iuma.com/RTV/intro.html 
http://policy.net/ 


http://execpc.com/~wmhogg/sports. html 
http://web1.starwave.com/ 


nwmissouri (unique edu (high-level do- html (hypertext markup 
domain) - it is what an main)-typeorlocationof language) - file that 
organization or group an organization. browser uses to display 


calls its Net site. 


.com=commerical the page. 
.edu=university 
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Originally created in the 1960s by the Department 
of Defense. the Internet moved from the military to 
the academic world. Students found searching the 
Internet and using the World Wide Web were useful 
for work and play. 

“| used the computers for lots of things—wrote 
papers. talked to friends, found out financial info 
(like my bills), registered for classes and found out 
stuff about bands on the Intemet.” Katie Bovick said. 

Academie Computing refurbished the computer 
lab in the B. D. Owens library. complementing the 
VAN services, which had established Northwest as 
an electronic campus in 1987. Macintosh computers 
as well as personal computers were available for use 
anytime the library was open. 

The software on the computers was more than 
just word processing programs. however. Netscape 
was a popular program for looking through WWW 
pages. 

(1) mostly used Netscape because | could readily 
see what 1 was searching for,” Scott Jones said. “] 
could find anything on the Net.” 

Jones used the computers not only to tind out 
information about his favorite musical artist. Enya. 
he also had assignments in Basic Reporting that 
required he do some Internet searches. 

“(Jody Strauch, the instructor) wanted us 10 be 
able to know that the Net had any info we might 
have needed.” Jones said. “] also used it for other 
classes. Most of the time. though. | did it for 
fun...working on my homepage and ‘surfing’ the 
Net” 

Jones said his instructor also stressed using 
computers “was a great way of gathering 
information...and conducting an interview.” 

Bovick found herself using the computers when 
she was bored. 

“| saw all the things | could do and find out 
about.” Bovick said about her computer experiences. 
“| liked (using the computers) a lot. There was 
always something | could do.” 


=—_— ee 


Although Northwest instituted Using 
Computers. a mandatory class that explained the 
VAX system and introduced some Internet and 
WWW skills. students often found themselves 
experimenting with the various systems on their 
own. 

Most students agreed that getting started was 
the hardest part. Christopher Davens voiced his 
frustration about his first attempts on the Internet. 

“} couldn't remember all the commands.” 
Davens said. “I kept getting lost in weird bulletin 
boards with strange topics. One time some 65-year- 
old lady tried to pick me up over the computer.” 

Meeting people trom other parts of the country 
or even the world was just one of the possibilities 
the Internet and the WWW had to offer. Talking to 
friends who might have been going to school 
somewhere else was easy without all the expensive 
phone bills. 

“}t was rather nice to be able to talk to others 
around campus and the world without spending 
lots on phone bills or having to go elsewhere to use 
a computer.” Jones said. 

Students could use the Net for academic 
purposes. and for entertainment genres as well. 

“You could find anything on the Net.” Jones 
said. “There were games on the Net. | had a link on 
my page toa game called Letter R.L.P., which was 
a kind of twisted game of hangman, every time you 
guessed a wrong letter. the zombie hanging on the 
wall lost a section of his anatomy.” 

Some people who were avid watchers of certain 
shows on television could Keep updated if they 
missed an episode. 

“1 could find out about my favorite TV show, 
where | might have missed an episode. so | could 
have found out what happened.” Jones said. 

As many students found out. getting on-line. 
searching the WWW and surfing the Internet were 
Nol evolic activities in far away places, bul just a 
fingertip away on Northwest's campus. 
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By Jennifer Ward 
and April Burge 
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Bright lights and the clanging of coins attracts patrons to 
Sam's Town in Kansas City. Many students traveled to the 
riverboat casinos in the St. Joseph and Kansas City areas to 
gamble. 


Angie Ondrak proudly displays her royal flush. The 
chance for quick cash appealed to many students. 
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Photo Illustration by Chris Tucker 


efering to gambling as a popular 
pastime for Northwest students was a 
safe bet. 

Although most Northwest students 
claimed to be short on cash, many found 
themselves with enough money to take a trip to the 
riverboats in Kansas City, Mo., or make a bet ona 
football game. Whatever the means, betting was an 
expenditure many students were willing to partake. 

The riverboat casinos were a popular way to let 
off steam. Jim Ashley found the blackjack and 
roulette tables especially enjoyable. His best 
experience found him leaving the riverboats $25 
richer. On bad nights, though, he lost up to $100. 

“1 lost most of the time, but the boats were a 
good form of entertainment.” Ashley said. “1 
probably would have wound up spending the same 
amount of money at the bar or ata movie. At least 
this way, I had a chance of winning some back.” 

Kathy Rives also found the riverboats exciting. 

“If you had never been to Las Vegas, the boats 
were really cool.” Rives said. “If you had been. it 
Was not as neat but still worth the trip.” 

Some students did not even have to leave 
Maryville to take a chance at winning a little extra 
cash. Betting on sporting events through 
bookkeepers was also a popular gambling event. 

Because of the legality of such betting. the 
transactions were always kept quiet. People bet on 
events from hockey to football. Through a 
bookkeeper, a bettor could place as much as $500 
on the team of his or her choice. In fact. 
bookkeeping itself was a profitable profession. 

One bookkeeper, Jack (his name has been 
changed to protect his identity), said his gambling 


Chance of money 
lures students 
to gamble 


By Jason Cisper 


habits actually drove him to the profession. 

“| was a losing gambler, but ] saw the kind of 
money that my bookie was making and I wanted 
some of it.” Jack said. 

Jack started small, but at times he had as many as 
45 “clients” betting through him. He called this “a 
bookie’s dream.” 

“The more people you have betting through you. 
the better your chances of winning, because the bets 
split up on both sides. And 60 percent of the bets 
were losses.” Jack said. 

Wins came out of Jack’s own pocket. but the 
losses were enough to cover them. Plus, he collected 
a 10 percent fee, or “juice.” to add to his winnings. 

Being a bookkeeper had its disadvantages. though. 
Jack said many times he dealt with people who 
would not pay or insisted they had bet in another 
manner that was contrary to his records. 

“1 only took bets from people | knew or from 
triends of people I trusted.” Jack said. “I didn’t screw 
anyone over, and | didn’t charge any interest. ] was 
the people's bookie. They respected that. and they 
kept their mouths shut.” 

What did the future hold for gambling? An article 
in the Nov. 17, 1995 USA Today reported that on- 
line gambling and virtual casinos were becoming 
more and more of a reality. Ashley was skeptical 
about this new form of gambling. 

“The whole concept never appealed to me,” 
Ashley said. “Being able to bet with money didn’t 
sound dangerous to me.” 

Regardless of the means, students were willing tc 
bet their money to try and make a fast buck. Whether 
they won or lost, the odds were good that students 
would continue to lay their money on the line. 
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By April Burge 


Don’t Forget... 


A list of items commonly forgotten by 
students— 


* toilet paper 

¢ Ziploc bags 

¢ dishwashing soap 
* pots & pans 

¢ curtains 

* strainer 

* tongs 

* light bulbs 

* matches 

* scouring pads 

¢ fly swatter 

* paper towels 

* ice cube trays 

¢ garbage bags 

¢ dish towels 

* salt & pepper shakers 
* broom 

* mop 

* basic cleaning supplies (floor 
cleaner) 

* extension cords 

* dish drain 

* utensils 

* bowls 

* plates and glasses 


Although most students lived in the residence halls for at least one 
year. many Northwest students sought out the refuge of off-campus 
living. 

Moving off campus was never an easy task. If one was used to the 
convenience of paying all the utilities, food and other living necessities 
in one big transaction. then living off campus came as quite an 
adjustment. 

“When I first moved otf campus, | kept forgetting to bry toilet 
paper,” Aric Howe said. “Living in the (residence halls) was very 
efficient; one didn't have to buy toilet paper, cleaning supplies or 
food.” 

Even titling matters such as these did not compare to the sometimes 
insurmountable task of trying to find a place off campus that was 
suitable for human occupancy. 

“When my roommate and | were thinking about moving off campus, 
we ran into a lot of strange characters who were trying to rent 
something equivalent to a shack,” Montea Dudley said. “] mean these 
places were scary. | remembered one place that tooked like the ‘Silence 
of the Lambs” basement.” 

Not every off-campus experience had to be intimidating. With 
careful planning and a little investigation, students could come out 
ahead when looking for a relatively inexpensive place in Maryville. 

Whether it was a house, apartment or duplex, Maryville had some 
promising offerings to Northwest students. 

“T had a lot of students visit our office looking for comfortable, yet 
affordable housing,” Mary McMahon, director of equal opportunity 
housing in Maryville, said. “The thing to keep in mind was that we did 
have a waiting list, so the sooner a student got his name in the better.” 

Another key thing to think about when moving off campus was how 
reliable roommates would be. It was not only important to know the 
individual, but it was also helpful to sit down and set some guidelines. 

“Thad a nightmare experience one semester,” Dudley said. “My 
roommate got this boyfriend and he was over every weekend, and we 
only had a tny one-bedroom apartment. I never had any privacy.” 

If one was thinking about moving off campus and needed a 
roommate, there was several ways to find one. Posting signs around 
campus could have helped one search for a roommate, but most people 
relied on word of mouth or asked their friends. 

Finally, financial arrangements also had to be made. Living off 
campus not only subjected many people to a lot of major investments, 
but incidental costs as well. 

“My roommate and t were living in this place for a couple ot weeks 
and the trash was piling up out on the porch,” Howe said. “We had 
forgotten to get trash service.” 

While the movies made it look easy, searching tor a humble off- 
campus abode took careful planning and consideration before a house 
became a home. 
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Tittany 
Grunert piles 
clothes into a 
friend's car 
as she moves 
out of 
Millikan 
Hall. Grunert. 
a transter 
from 
Parkland 
College in 
Champaign, 
I}.. lived on 
campus until 
she met 


people she 


could room 
with in an 
apartment. 
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espite the rural appearance. 
Northwest was packed with 
countless outlets for those who 
considered themselves to be “on 
the fringe.” Indeed, the underground scene 
really was not as underground as it might have 
appeared. Various cultural endeavors proved 
once again that Maryville was a “happenin’ 
town.” 

The scene raged Northwest with wild local 
bands and classic coffeehouses. This same 
scene motivated artists to leave the Charles 
Johnson Theatre and to be more free and 
spirited with themselves. 

Every year, art department seniors had to 
present a piece of their art in order to receive 
their bachelor of arts degree. Normally, it was 
presented in the Charles Johnson Theatre, but 
tor the first ume, The Leaded Bean sponsored 
the event. 

The artists were very excited about getting 
this opportunity to display their art to the 
community. 

‘Talways wanted to really get it (the art) out 
of the art building,” Chris Kimball said. “To 
get a real-life experience, to talk to the people 
and to have art with the community as opposed 
to having a shrine where the art was and people 
had to come to the shnne.” 

Nlany artists learned new ways to create art 
and liked the fact that they got the chance to 
actually show their work off to the community. 
Oliver Bachman learned how to use liquid 
emulsion to transfer a photographic image to a 


ringe 
TALENT 


By Jennifer Simler and Jason Cisper 


Brandon 
Brown and 
the other 
members of 
Bliss pertorm 
at Gourmel 
Pleasures. 


Underground 
styles accent 
creative minds 


large non—photographic surface. 

“Whether I would have created something or 
made an image and took it into the darkroom 
and made it look like art, I was always able to 
make something artificial look like art,” 
Bachman said. “] wanted to make myself 
actually have to learn photography and learn 
lighting. There was a history to it and I wanted 
to learn that history.” 

The Liter—Art magazine was also a new 
aspect to the underground scene. 

“We considered taking some faculty 
submissions for special features, but in the end, 
the focus of the magazine was to be a forum for 
students,” Scott Brock said. “We got lots of 
calls initially, but things got off to a slow 
start.” 

The editors were hoping to release the 
magazine al spring mid-semester. 

The local bands seeped out of Northwest 
with a big bang. The bands consisted of Bliss, 
Furley and Purge. Bliss participated in the 
Homecoming Variety Show as a first attempt 
lo get recognized. 

Bliss and Furley were often found 
performing at The Leaded Bean and at open 
mic night at Gourmet Pleasures. 

Making grand debuts throughout Maryville 
was the group Distinguished Gentlemen. They 
were a four-man ensemble of current students. 

Whether it was art exhibits, literary 
magazines or alternative bands, students with a 
creative urge and a knack tor originality were 
allowed to thrive on their individual talents. 
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Jennifer Collantes gazes into a display of portraits by 
Chris Kimbal] during his senior art exhibit at The 
Leaded Bean. The exhibition, which also featured 
work by Oliver Buchman, was an attempt to bring art 
to the community. 


In the dimly lit atmosphere of Molly’s, Purley, a local 
band, performs forthe crowd and the camera. The band 
consisted of Austin Howell, Darin Casery, Patrick 
Redd and Jon KJuiter. 
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Taking a break from studying, Mike Ruckdeschell 
edits his submission to Medium Weight Forks. The 
editors decided to accept both visual and Jiterary works 
to create a Liter-Art magazine. 


Underground Scene ee} 
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Out of the army now and finished with “Jury Duty,” 
everyone's favorite “Son in Law” brings his dad to 


campus to entertain the crowds 


Laugh 


# Coming out from behind the curtain, scanning the crowd 
and yelling “What's happen’en budd-dy” with the oh-so famous 
video camera, Pauly Shore and his father lightened up a 


Wednesday night at the Mary Linn Performing Arts Center. 
In a new approach to his comedy act, Pauly asked his dad to join the 


tour which ended in Maryville with nearly sold-out crowds. 

‘“T had a whole new outlook to my performances,” Pauly said. “I wanted to take 
my real-life experiences and tell people about them. People always liked to laugh 
at other people. It made them feel like they weren't the only ones who did dumb 
things.” 

Richard Pryor’s autobiography gave Pauly the idea to personalize his performances and be 
more honest on stage. Instead of making up his performances, Pauly did what he did best— 
“tweaked” the audience and acted like the “weasel.” 

“| had so much fun on stage being who |] am,” Pauly said. “Bringing my dad on tour with me made the whole 
act even more honest and truthful. I just said whatever came to my head; it was all free style.” 

Putting the audience into a continuous state of laughter, 
Pauly invented a “]-900-975-Pauly™ fantasy hot line for women. 
He demonstrated a phone conversation by pulling a young 
woman from the erowd. 

Wherever he was at, Pauly was enjoying life and always 


ready to make people laugh. He took what he did seriously and 


believed “this was what (he) was put on the Earth to do.” 


Showing how close family relationships can be, Sammy Shore introduces 

his son Pauly during the beginning of their comedy routine. The duo 

finished their tour in Maryville by entertaining nearly-sold out 7 p.m. and : ; 

9 p.m. erowds at the Mary Linn Performing Arts Center. —Jennifer Simler 
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Flailing his 
body back on 
his stool, Pauly 
Shore displays 
his typical 
weirdness 
while 
reminiscing 
about his 
family life 
Shore also 
poked tun the 
O. J. tral and 
interacted with 
audience 


members 


onstage during 


With his red light and a hypnotic voice, Jim Wand has Northwest 
under his control and keeps audiences entertained by playing 


with their minds 


unconscious Contro 
PMMA ALT 
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#@ Think of the unthinkable, and it might just have happened 
at hypnotist Dr. Jim Wand’s show. 

Wand convinced nine men they were gorgeous women competing in 
the Miss America Pageant. They strutted their stuff while primping on 
stage. He also made audience participants believe they were on a warm 
beach in Maui during the cold winter months in Missouri. 

One thing he could not do, however, was keep off the Blizzard of 96. Because 
of an extremely cold wind chill factor and blowing snow, Wand’s slated January 
appearances were cut short and rescheduled for February. 

Being in the audience was not enough for many students; they had to get in on the act. 

“Thad seen several Jim Wand shows in the past.” Ray McCalla said. “I had never done it before, but | decided to 
try it because | thought it would be fun.” 

Self-hypnosis was a topic Wand discussed while on campus. He also provided post-hypnotic suggestions to his 
audience participants many times. 

————— “Thad taught groups what hypnosis was, then I would have 
hypnotized the whole group.” Wand said. “I let them know what 
it felt like to be hypnotized, then I gave them suggestions. | 
ade suggestions on weight loss, smoking, study skills and 
motivation.” 


With |2 appearances at Northwest over the years, no two 


shows were alike. This variety dazzled Northwest and put Wand 
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in an entertainment category all his own. 


Hypnotist Jim Wand performs before a crowd of freshmen in Lamkin 
Activity Center during Advantage “95. Wand mesmerized Northwest 
students three times per year for the fast 12 years and continued being a 


featured entertainer. —Michelle Murphy 
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While under 
hyp 

Jim Wand 
performance 
several 
Northwest 
students 
imagine that 
they are ducks 
flying inay 
formation at 
Mary Linn 
Performins 
Arts Center 
During their 


flight, which 


was hampered 


by duck 
hunters, they 
had to dodge 
bullets and 
land hy a pond 


their 


Xx On the mend from laryngitis, ventriloquist Jeff Dunham 
brings along his comedic puppet pals for a 


laugh-filled evening 


amedy an a Shtick 
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#@ The normal chatter heard in Mary Linn Performing Arts 
Center came to a standstill as the hghts dimmed and the audience 
realized Jeff Dunham was about to perform. Laryngitis had caused 
Dunham to reschedule his previous show. 

Dunham, who was well known for his comical genius tn ventriloquism, 
did not come alone. He also brought an opening act and his famous puppet 
friends. 

“Thad seen Jeff Dunham on TV many times before,” Travis Dimmitt said. “He had 
adjusted his act enough that it was still new and funny. He was a very good comedian.” 

Gary Shepard set the stage for Dunham, kicking off the evening with his daring brand of humor. 

“] thought he was almost better than Jeff Dunham,” Sarah Brosi said. “He was really funny.” 

Dunham intoduced his crew of dummies which included a woozle named Peanut, a jalepeno on a stick, a grumpy 
old man named Walter, a look-a-like Judge Ito doll and a doll of the 
puttet master, Dunham. 


“When he brought out the jalepeno on the stick, it was the best 


part.” Brosi said.“ [liked the way he used his voice and fought with 
Peanut.” 
By the end of the night, alter having the audience laughing for 


hours, Dunham had once again proven that playing with dolls 
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could be very “manly.” 


Peanut and his mannequin of his owner express their fear as Jeff Dunham 

announces his intention to drink a glass of tequila while Peanut talks. 

Dunham's temporary bout of laryngitis dropped a veil of silence over his ; . 

cast of characters and caused his Northwest appearance to be rescheduled. —Tom Derrington and Jackie Tegen 
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Jeff Dunham 45 


Re-creation of a small-town band takes audience of 
the present back to holidays past and puts them in a 


festive mood 
C fi 
A bs 
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# Ina gazebo decorated with garland and bows, members of Mr. 
Jack Daniel's Original Silver Coronet Band performed traditional 
Christmas carols with flare that put most in the holiday spirit. 

“The music was really good,” Lisa Prentzler said. “Although some of it 


I did not recognize, they had a good sound. I came to be put in the Christmas 
mood.” 

The group was created and directed by Dave Fulmer. The band modeled a form of 
“Musical Americana” of the 1890s that no longer existed. Fulmer accompanied the 
group with narration throughout the performance. Audience members enjoyed 
Fulmer’s interaction during the performance. 

“It was wonderful; I liked the way the narrator was tied in with the music,” Beth Ferry said. 

The current group had been performing together since November 1993, 

“We did all kinds of music.” Foster said. “We did have fun and were ourselves. Whal you saw up on stage was what 
you got in real life. The “perfesser,” he really talked that way.” 

The band was not used to playing to a mixed-age audience. 

“We usually played for an older audience,” Foster said. “When 
we came to performing arts centers like this one, we tended to get 


younger crowds with the music students.” 


Dressed tn costumes representing the past century and performing 
Christmas carols ina tradivonal Lynchburg, Tenn., style, Mr. Jack 


Daniel's Original Silver Coronet Band put the audience ina holiday 
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mood. 


Playing the coronet, David Hobbs, who performed as the town barber, 

stands out during the performance at Northwest. Created by Dave Fulmer < 7 
1s a torm of musical Americana that nolonger exists, Jack Daniel's Silver —Ruby Dittmer 
Coronet Band began touring the United States in 1978. 
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Marking a change from common campus country 


concerts, the Violent Fenimes bring the fans to their 


feet and up into the air 


#@ Body surfing, bright lights, whistles and loud screams were 
signs the audience was ready to rock at the Violent Femmes 


concert in the recently-renovated Bearcat Arena. 
Lead singer, Gordon Gano, noticed the mass forcing forward on the 


front rails, wanting to get closer to the stage. 
“It seemed we had a crowd in there that could have turned into a serious crowd,” 


Gano said about the 1,192 fans that attended. 


Crowd surfing was popular throughout the entire show. Many of the fans in the mosh pit 
found themselves soaring above the mass with no control over where they landed. 

The majority of the audience became fond of the Violent Femmes years ago. 

“[ had bought their music since the seventh grade,” Karrie Krambeck said. “They were very traditional like 
Meatloaf or the Grateful Dead except they grew up with us.” 

The opening band, Trouble in Mind, set the pace of the night when they played a hit song from The Doors. 


Many fans questioned the type of crowd the concert attempted to draw. Some individuals said the music types 


were from two different musical perspectives. 


“(fT was) anticipating an alternative crowd, (ft would) not 
disflavor it with a blues band,” John Finn said. “The band that 
opened was good, but it was like switching gears completely 
when the Femmes came on.” 

Although some music critics found themselves in limbo, many 


of the fans were up in the air, surting the crowd and enjoying the 
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alternative attitude of the Violent Femmes. 


Accidentally straying within security's reach, a crowd surter ends his ride and is 
led over the barricade by guards. Undaunted by low ticket sales, spectators 
ied the floor of Bearcat Arena into a mosh pit. dancing wildly to the music of the 
Violent Femmes and threatening to break the barricade in front of the stage. —Anne Baca 


Entertainment 


bove the chaos of the mosh pit, Gordon Gane and Brian Ritchie of the Vrolent Femmes teed the 


envied crowd of 1,192 people. The popular band belted out favorites such as “Blister inthe Sun” 


add It Up? and “American Music,” sending the audtence into a moshing uproar. 


Violent Femmes 


Adding rock ‘n’ roll spice to young country, Collin 


Raye entertains the Mary Linn masses and helps 


reinforce Cupid’s arrow 


3 A sea of cowboy hats and baseball caps filled Mary Linn 
Performing Arts Center as country-music star Collin Raye 
crooned ballads, warbled honky tonk and rocked the house with 


Led Zepplin songs in two packed shows. 
The award-winning singer of hits such as “Love, Me” and “In This 


Life” performed songs from his previous three albums as well as mate- 
rial off his latest album, titled “I Think About You,” which he promoted 
throughout the concert. 

Raye was so confident about the new album that he made a personal guarantee 
to the audience of each show. 

“If they didn’t like any of the songs off the new album that I played (that night), { promised I 
would recall every one of them,” Raye said. “It was because [ had so much power that I could 
Just go and recall every last album from the stores.” 

Nobody asked him to recall the albums. Monica Smith and Joe Farthing even adopted “One Boy, One Girl,” a 


song off the new album, as one of “their songs.” 


“Before we went to the concert, Joey bought the CD,” Smith 
said, “We didn’t have a song and we liked that one, so we made 
il one of our songs.” 


Raye ended the coneert by drying his sweaty blond hair with 


white towels and throwing them out to the screaming fans. 
Exhausted and drenehed with perspiration after three and a 


half hours, Raye took a final bow and sauntered off stage, 
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waving to the crowd of more than “one boy and one girl.” 
Opening his 9 p.m. show, Collin Raye launches into a fast-paced song. bringing the 

audience toils feet. Raye playedsome old favorites along with songs from his new 

CD, “1 Think About You,” which many people recieved free through a Discover 

Card Promotion. —Mike Johnson 
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Straining to hita 
high note. Collin 
Raye belts out the 
lyrics to “Little 
Rock.” a song about 
a family torn apart 
by alcoholism. The 
country star also 
pertormed other 
favorites. such as 
“Love. Mie” and 
“One Boy. One 
Girl” during both of 


his shows. 


Collin Raye Bil 
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Still a reigning king in the music world, Doc 
Severinson and his Big Band blow away Northwest 


with new nuterpretations of old jazz rhythms 


# Blasting out big band sounds in the Mary Linn Performing 
Arts Center, Doc Severinson and his Big Band brought 
Homecoming festivities to a close. 

Dressed in black leather pants and wild, bright jackets, Severinson stil] 
made bold appearances after his “The Tonight Show” days. 

He was the pops director for symphonies in several large cities across the United 
States and was also featured in concerts across the country. 

“I’m busier now than I ever have been in my life,” Severinson said. 

Severinson, Known for his quick humor and wild clothing, was famous for his vivacious trumpet playing. His 
siyle ranged from classical to big band to jazz, but he and his band preferred the big band selections. 

Playing “The Tonight Show” theme, Severinson and his band were introduced to a full house. 

“My husband was so glad I got the tickets because this was his kind of musie,” Corky Reksecker, Northwest 
alumna, said. 

Hailing from the Kansas City area, guest vocalist Rosetta Robinson sang “Everyday I Have the Blues” along with 
the band. Severinson received a roar of laughter when he forgot the name of the song. 

Most of the original band members were present for the 
concert, something which delighted the majority of the 
audience, 


“It was a great band; it always has been,” Severinson said. 
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“We wanted to get together and let people hear us again.” 


With a overwhelming jazz theme and big band sound, Doe 


and his band had Northwest “Rockin’ Through the Ages.” 


Doe Severinson and his Big Band take the audience in the Mary Linn 
Performing Arts Center back to the big band era. Severinson and his band 
entertained fans with songs from days gone by such as “St. Louis Blues,” 


“The King Porter Stomp” and “Do Nothing Til You Hear From Me.” —Becky Mellon 
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Feel the Spirit 


Fog Helping each other 
out, the Blind Boys of 
Alabama greet an audi- 
enee member. The Boys 
were one of the gospel 
groups that had the audt- 
ence clapping. singing 
along and dancing in the aisles during Feel the Spirit—An Evening of 
Gospel Music. 

The evening was opened by a fast set trom The Soul Surrers anda 
solo performance by Grammy-winner Inez Andrews. The Blind Boys 
then took the stage and made their own joyful noise, much to the 
delight of the audience. 

History professor Dr. Joel Benson admitted dancing in the aisles. 

“T enjoyed it a lot. but it was sad that there was nol many people 
here.” Benson said. “Unfortunately, gospel music doesn’t seem 10 
appeal to many students. They missed a great show.” —Lesley 


Thacker 


Chanticleer 


cod Chanticleer, America’s only full-time classical vocal ensemble, 
delighted audiences at their fall Northwest appearance. 

Louis Botto founded Chanticleer in 1978. The name’s origin was 
from the clear-singing roosters in the “Canterbury Tales.” 

Chanticleer sang a variety of music ranging from jazz and gospel to 
venturesome new music. There were five contra-tenors, three tenors, 
one bass baritone and one bass. 

Differing from the stage presence of other groups, Chanticleer’s 
members kept on the move throughout their performance. 

“Orchestras usually did not change 
places. but we moved around every 
piece,” Eric Alatorro, bass. said. 

With their choreography and musical 


arrangements, Chanticleer delighted the ,. 


ke 


fall audtence. The traditions of music and 
performance were not lost during the de- 


lightful concert of these talented men. 
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—Angela Wheeler 


Entertainment 


Gershwin 


by Request 


ee Proving they had rhythm as they struck up the hand, pianist Leon 
Bates, soprano Eddye Pieree Young and bass Benjamin Matthews 
entertained Northwest audiences during Gershwin by Request. 

The program featured the music of 
George Gershwin and was hookended 
by the piano playing of Bates. He 
began the performance with three pre- 
ludes and finished with the instrumen- 


tal classic, “Rhapsody in Blue.” 


esley Thacker 


The trio got together for their show- 


stopping medley from “Porgy and 


Photo by I 


Bess” before intermission. 

“Eddye’s performance surprised me since I wasn’t very familiar 
with the style of her presentation.” Brent Morris said. “I was also very 
impressed with Benjamin's performance and style of presentation.” 

With over 100 concerts under their belt, Gershwin By Request 
continued to help celebrate America’s affection with one of its most 


beloved composers. —Mike Johnson 


Musical Benefit 
Gala 


Ee2 An explosion of song vibrated in the air as the finale to the 
Musical Benefit Gala, a combination of the Wind Symphony and the 
University Chorale playing and singing the “Batthke Hymn of the 
Republic,” was performed. 

Eleven different musical groups performed during the two-hour 
October gala, benefitting the Northwest music department. 

“In Celebration, my favorite song was ‘Get Ready” because it kind 


of set the stage for the whole show,” Lisa Schartel, Celebration, 


‘Tower Choir and University Chorale member, said. “It was also fun.” 


There were also musical numbers written and/or arranged by 
Northwest alumni. 

“Tt really went well,” 
Schartel said. “A lot of it was 
how hyped up you were. We 
had worked hard and it was 
paying off. It was also the 


adrenalin rush.” 
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—Genevieve Schockley 
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Professional and 
student groups 


take Northwest 
through musical romps 


and fantastic adventures 


Eo Taking the audience on 
romps through ltaly’s forests and 
Spain’s streets. the Kansas City 
Symphony brought delight to 


Northwest. 


While not performing fora full 
house, the symphony’s February appearance was well appreciated. 
Students also appreciated having cultural events available on campus. 

Christopher Parkening joined the symphony for two pieces and 
performed an encore. 

“Iwas in awe,” Lisa Bell said. “My mouth was open: he was really 
good.” 

The closing movement of Respighi’s “The Pines of Rome” had the 
audience searching for birds whose voices were heard and looking 
toward the balcony for the brass section. 

These out-of-the-ordinary elements surrounded the audience with 
sound and power and helped amplify the entertaining qualities of 


Encore performances. —Jennifer Ward 


Amabile 
Piano Quartet 


x In tune, in tempo and inspiring were some of the words used to 
describe the Amabile Piano Quartet’s performance. which kept the 
audience in awe despite a few disruptions. 

Fortunately, no person was to blame for the hampered evening. The 
problems had to do with the instruments. 

Not only did the piano “click” throughout the recital, but also 
violinist Kathleen Winkler’s instrument broke a string. 

“They were very professional despite their technical difficulties 
and minor obstacles.” Chris Fisher said. 

Although students could forgive the broken string, the piano’s 
clicking did prove unnerving for some audience members. 

“The defective piano was embarrassing (for Northwest).” Amy 
Mendon said. 

Overall, the quality of the performances by the four female musi- 
cians shown through. 

“Itwas very moving and inspiring because it was entirely composed 
of women,” Mendon said. “It sent a message that women can take an 


important role in music.” —Dermich Barker 


Nathan 
O*’Donnell 
playing 
Cinderella’s 
steptather. Elise 
Pointer playing 
her stepmother 
and Jen 
Holcombe 
playing Lucinda 
lament the 
approach of a 
giantess. The 
productions told 
the story of fairy 
tale characters 
who did not live 


happily ever 
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after. 
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Bringing fairy tale figures to life, Northwest students 


prove hard work and perserverance can lead 


to a happy ending 


VSTUNCTIO 


# Once upon a time, a giant knocked over Little Red Riding 
Hood’s house, Cinderella moved in with a baker and Rapunzel 


was banished to the desert and bore two illegitimate children. 
Familiar fairy tales twisted together as characters from “Jack and the 


Beanstalk.” “Cinderella,” “Litthe Red Riding Hood” and “Rapunzel” 
interacted as they passed through the woods. 


“It was hilarious,” Amy Aebersold said. “I also thought the music was well done 


and very well prepared.” 


The nature and size of the production required an efficient and diverse cast and crew. 


“We had to have I3 main characters, not just one or two, and they all had to be able to act, sing and dance.” 


director Charles Schultz said. 


A dance scene not seen in the Broadway production was incorporated into Northwest's presentation. 


“The dancing really helped to make the scenes come alive,” Tara Callahan said. 


There was also a pit orchestra, composed of eight students, seven St. Joseph Symphony members and a pianist. 


Schultz said the efforts put in by production students were successtul, 
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Costume designer Dyann Varns tends to Kip Mathew’s sleeve in the 
basement of the Mary Linn Performing Arts Center during a rehearsal for 
“tnto the Woods.” Detatled sets and spectal effects helped make the 
musical stand out as a student production, 


“Lcouldn’thave asked for a better cast and 
crew,” Sehultz said. “] could have gone on the 
road with these people.” 

Heading into the woods, Northwest students 
used acting, singing, dancing and special 
effects to prove no one ever really lived happily 


ever alter. 


—Susie Mires 
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Tooth of Crime 


Peo With ils grim post- 
apoealyptic setting, sexual 
situations, strong language 
and eentral power struggle 


hetween two killers, Sam 
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Shepard's “Tooth of Crime” 
provided an evening of murder and pathos. 

Surrounded by a chain link tence, the audience watched as Hoss, 
played by Shad Ramsey. struggled to retain his power against a young 
upstart known as Crow, played by Brian Lindaman. 

Shepard's writing, which had lingo from the 1950s. “60s. °70s and 
the future, was one of the obstacles for audiences. 

“T expected I eould follow the material, but it was difficult to do,” 
Dr. Robert Bohlken said.“It was not entertainment, it was a chal- 
lenge.” 

Those expeeting a show about dentists were disappointed, but for 
others, “Tooth of Crime” was a challenging theatrical experience. 


—Mike Johnson 


#@ The beat of a different drum brought a new style of performance 


to Northwest as the Mid America Danee Company presented an 
original twist for Northwest's new arrivals. 

MADCO’s performance attracted the attention of 250 students and 
faculty members. The six-member touring company had a unique 
style of storytelling inspired by various non-Western cultures. 

“] liked the stories each performance told,” Johnna Beemer said. 
“People who didn’t know anything about modern dance might not 
have liked it beeause they could not find the hidden meaning.” 

The company gained a 
reputation for their ver- 
satile performing edueat- 
ing children. 

The modern danee 


company may have been 
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out of the norm from the 
usual acts at Northwest but a crowd of people arrived to hear “the 


sound of anew drum.” —Annette Baea 
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Black Comedy 


4 
eS Set in an apartment during an electrical storm, “Black Comedy” 


used lighting as the focal point of its humor, When the lights in the 
auditoriin were on, the actors on the stage couldn't see. When all the 
lights were off, iC was as if the lights in the staged apartment had gone 
back on. 

Although some students found the play entertaining, others were 
a bit disappointed in the play. 

“T think they overdid the British accent,” Dan Fiala said. 

Fiala said the play’s conclusion was also anti-elimatic because “it 
just kind of ended.” 

The concept brought out the comedy in the play according to 
some students. 

“] thought it was pretty funny,” Gulsen Akalan said. “At the 
beginning it was hard to follow, but onee it got going we figured it 
out.” 

“Black Comedy,” a comedy by Peter Shaffer, was an entry in the 
American College Theater Festival at the John F. Kennedy Center in 


Washington D.C. —Jason Cisper 


Black Men Dying 


ro “If we could see with one eye. if we could speak with one voice. 
if we could stand together as one, there was hope,” playwright James 
Chapman said. 

The play “Our Young Black Men Are Dying And No One Seems 
To Care” evolved from a suicide letter written by Chapman. It was the 
reality of everyday life. bringing to light not only the dead bodies but 
the naked truths which led to those deaths in the first place. 

The aetors in the play performed because they were tired of hearing 
“about death and seeing tragedy 
all around them. 

“This play may have helped 
save the life of some young blaek 
man you knew or loved,” Nole 
Rogers said. “Its point and pur- 
pose were very clear, you 
eouldn’t turn off reality, you 


could only try to change it.” 
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——Nikki Jones 


Taking the stage N 


by storm, 
actors and dancers 


reflect the times 
and influence lives 


The Dining Room 


“The Dining 
Room” was the set- 
ting for comedy and 
drama in the annual 
Freshman/Transter 
Showcase. 


While the stories 
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varied from adul- 


lery to lesbianism to xenophobia, one thing was kept the same 
throughout—the dining room table was where all of the action took 
place. 

For comedy, a bored housewife tried to seduce a handyman while 
he was fixing the table. For a blend of pathos, a woman chose the 
dining room as the place to tell her father that she was leaving her 
husband for another woman. For a taste of the mundane, an architect 


labored to build the perfect dining room, complete with a big picture 


window. 


In cach self-contained skit, the actors mimed the props because the 


only “real” prop was the dining room table. 

“We chose this material because 1 worked perfectly for us and the number 
of actors and aciresses that we had,” director Theophil Ross said. “Usually 
it was difficult to come up with one piece that worked for the entire group, 
but this time we were Jucky.” 

The annual Showcase allowed transfer students and freshmen to get a feel 
for the Northwest stage behind the scenes as well as on stage. 

Experienced theater majors and minors worked as consultants for the 
play. However, the bulk of the work, Irom costuming to acting to set 
building, was done by the freshmen and transter students. 

The new crop of talent for “The Dining Room” was “especially impres- 
sive and hard-working,” said Ross. 

“This group had one of the strongest work ethics of any group of students 
Thad worked with betore,” Ross said. “They were dedicated to theircratt and 
willing to put in the required hours to really hone their skills.” 

“The Dining Room” provided a wealth of experience for freshman/ 


transfer actors and actresses and a wealth of riches of entertainment for the 


audience. —Mike Johnson 


Theater 
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Behind the 
main stage of 
the Mary Linn 
Performing 
Arts Center. 
assistant seenic 
designer Kelly 
Keiler paints 
the wall of 
Jack's house in 
preparation for 
opening night 
of “Into the 
Woods.” 
Behind-the- § i 
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Brandon Bernard sweeps the Charles Johnson stage during construction of the “Tooth of Crime” set. 
fas & 


Students worked together on lighting, costumes, audio and directing to bring the plays on campus to life. 


As “Tooth of Crime” hopetuls fill the lobby of the Mary Linn Performing Arts Center during auditions, Kelly 
Pedatto concentrates on the part she is to read. For this audition, actors were assigned parts of the play to 
practice briefly and then perform. 
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After completing months of work, theater students provide 


aspects of entertainment taken for granted and prove not all of 


the action ina play was on the stage 
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CLS 


Fea Theatrical performances often had to be rehearsed for months. 
However, set designers, costumers and electricians were also hard at 
work behind the scenes preparing for the performances. 


Dyann Varns, costume designer for “Into the 
Woods,” said the entre process of producing a 
play began months ahead of time. To begin 
with, there was a mecting between the set, 
lighting and costume designers and the director. 

“That was part of what took so long,” Varns 
said. “It was people talking about the play, 
what they thought it was about and how they 
thought it should have looked.” 

Varns satd her work tor “Into the Woods” 
hegan three months in advance. 

“Theater was a collaborative art.” Dr. 
Charles Schultz, theater professor and protes- 
sional actor, said. “The actors and technicrans 
all needed to get involved. We (the actors and 
1) had worked as a team tremendously.” 

Although the time spent on costumes 
increased closer to the actual performance, 
Varns said students in the practicum class were 
expected to work at least 50 hours a semester. 

As a lighting designer, Brian Noerrlinger said 
he analyzed the mood, theme and characters 
while working many late nights. After that. 
there Were production meetings Where the 
directors, assistant directors, designers and 
stage managers met, leading to “tech days” 
when the play was run through without actors 
for technical purposes. Schultz said 1 was vital 
these people worked together to make the 
production come alive. 


“There was as much that went on backstage 


as on stage.” Schultz said. “Lighting, setting. 


properties, sounds, etc.—ail these things let the 
play live.” 

For a play to have had a lighting designer. it 
must also have had a master clectrician. 
Heather Bader, master electrician for “Into the 
Woods.” could often be found confirming the 
technical directions given to her. 

“T took the light plot and from the scale that 
(the director) had drawn it in, [...transferred it 
into feet and inches and had a crew hang (the 
lights),” Bader said. 

Although the technical work done on the 
lighting and audio was not noticeable, set 
design was noticed by evervone. 

Mark Varns, assistant professor of theater 
said the 


design process started with reading the script 


and set designer for “Into the Woods.” 
about one year before the performance. Six 
months prior to the performance things were 
laid out on paper. He said it then took between 
six and eight weeks to actually build the set. 

“The seripts did not come as A-B-C, 1-2-3 
directions on how to design the show.” Varns 
said. “You designed according to what your 
particular needs and your particular perfor- 
mance were based on.” 

Most people enjoying a play trom the seats 
of the auditorium did not realize the months of 
preparation that the people performed behind 
Keith Rydberg 


the scenes. 


Behind the Scenes 
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Laughing and dancing, the audience at “Five Guys 


Named Moe” enjoy an evening of musical advice and 


high-stepping good times 


‘loe’ 


# The audience became silent as blue lights illuminated the 
stage, and “Five Guys Named Moe” popped out of the jukebox 


to help their friend, Nomax. 


“We're the greatest band around,” sang Little Moe, Big Moe, No-Moe, 
Eat Moe and Four-Eyed Moe. “That's us!” 


In the play staged in the Mary Linn Performing Arts Center, the five Moes 


helped Nomax with his shattered love life. 


“ET liked my part because basically I played a straight man—the character Nomax,” Ruan 


Ruffin said. “There was a message out there to other young men like myself who could be 


taking their ladies for granted because, often times, we do not know a good thing when we see it 


and we let it slip through our fingers.” 


As lime went on, the crowd became more involved. In the scene before intermission, they gasped as lyries to 


“Push Ka Pi Shee Pie” fell from the ceiling. Everyone in the audience sang with the Moes—with one exception. 


Because Gerald Foster did not sing, No-Moe brought him on stage to sing solo. After he sat back down, a conga 


line started on stage, and audience members ran to join the end of the line. 


“Five Guys Named Moe” use dance and song to tell one guy named Nomax 
how to improve himself and treat his girlfriend with more respect. Portions 
of the musical had andience members singing with the Broadway show's 
traveling cast members and running up on stage to dance in a conga line. 
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Ruffin said Northwest was one of the best, if not the best, 
audienees they had had beeause the crowd laughed in places 
others had not and formed the longest conga line in the history 
of their show. 

Eventually, the five Moes made Nomax realize how he had 
neglected his girlfriend and how much he loved her. The couple 


reunited—-making the perfect ending. 


—Stacy Hensel 
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Spanning generations, the sights and sounds of Broadway made 
their way to Northwest as those dancing feet made their way 


down “42nd Street” 


#@ No quicker than the curtain rose did the dynamic sound of tap 
dancing and singing enlighten the packed audience of Mary Linn 


Performing Arts Center. 

Instead of the crowd primarily consisting of Northwest students, there 
were an abundance of elderly people at “42nd Street.” This was mainly 
because the musical was written years ago when many paid 10 cents to see 
it at the show. 

“If Iwasn't 80 years old I would get up there and do it (dance and sing) too,” Virginia 
Farrell, a Maryville resident, said. “I would even dance in the aisle. ] was 16 when I 
saw it first. I loved it then and do now.” 

The packed theater and continuous applauding made it obvious that the show was more than 
entertaining to the audience. 

The famous songs “We're inthe Money.” “Shuffle Off to Buffalo” and “Lullaby of Broadway” were a few of the well 
known musical ensembles that made the crowd so responsive during the performance. Getting this type of response from 
the audience pleased the cast and crew of 44 members as they marked their 55th show on tour, 

“It was a great crowd,” Robert Sheridan, who played Julian 
Marsh (one of the main characters) said. “We hadn°t had a crowd 


like that since we opened.” 


As the finale approached, the intensily of the crowd and their 
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applause grew larger. The performance ended when Peggy Sawyer, 
Ihe average “kid,” accomplished her dream of being a Broadway _ 
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Members of the musical “42nd Street” sing and dance as they tell the story of anew oO 
Broadway play and a fledging actress trying to make it. Songs such as “We're in the S 
Money.” “Lullaby of Broadway,” “Shuffle Otf to Buffalo” and “I Only Have Eyes : 3 es 
For You” were made famous by the rolicking musical. —Jennifer Simler a 
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& Non-traditional sculpturist Mo 
Neal opened her exhibit in the 
DeLuce Gallery on Feb. 1, 1996. 

: Neal, winner of the 1995 national 
Endowment for the Arts Fellowship 
in sculpture said her sculptures were 
“triggered by the theatrical lighting, 
civil construction, scientific instru- 
ments, weather, literature and water 


movements.” 
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Speaking to a gathering of stu- 
dents, Neal described her uses of unnsual materials. 
~Lused hog intestines and deer rawhide,” Neal said. “The rawhide was 
so strong that it actually broke a 3-inch thick block of white pine once.” 
Besides animal products, Neal used epoxy resin, wood, rubber and 
lead to construct her sculptures, 


An assistant professor of sculpture at the University of Nebraska at 


Lincoln, Neal related well with students. 


Ben Frank Moss 


& With pastel colors and 
nature in the abstract of his 
designs, Ben Frank Moss 
displayed his artwork in 
the Deluce Gallery. More 
than 20 dramatie designs 


lined the walls as people 
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gathered to view the pieces. 


The artist used materials similar to finger paints and sketches to 


depict what he had seen or felt in the woods, open fields and farmland 


near his childhood Long Island village home. 

For many of the art gallery patrons, Moss’ works brought out their 
favorite memories of days gone by. 

“It reminded me of my childhood days—finger paintings and lots 
of colors,” Angela Jackson said, “Each one bronght ont a different 
image, and each one brought back a memory.” 

The meaning of each design was different for each person, not 


hofding to societal standards or expectations. —Nikki Jones 
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“She's a really interesting woman,” said Tara Hamilton. “She really 


fet us get to know her.” 

Mentored by her professors and fellow scupltors at Virginia Common- 
wealth University, Neal stressed the realities of life as an artist. 

Students were also impressed by her ideas about the ephemeral quality 
of her art. 

“She mentioned that she didn’t care if her sculpture lasted forever, the 
process of making it—what she got from it—was most important,” Matt 
Flaherty said. 

Neal received her bachelor’s degree from Washington State Univer- 
sity of Pullman in 1988 and her master’s of fine arts from Virginia 
Commonwealth University in 1991, 

Anexhibitorin New York City and Chicago, Neal said she was shaped 
by her experiences. 

“Everything that happens to you defines your work,” Neal said. 

Through Mo Neal's portrayal of her life’s experiences as art, students 
got the opportunity to get answers about the art world from real 


sculpturist. —Marlie Saxton 


ced As the leaves changed in November, the third annual fine art 


auction and sale was conducted to raise money for the Northwest Art 
Education Club and Scholarship Fund. 

“We were really happy with the results, also we had more pieces and 
more people come out,” Jami Miller, Art Education Club president, 
said. “We did our best to publicize, but I wished we could have 
advertised more in the surrounding areas.” 

All of the pieces for safe were provided and made by students, 

: except for a woodblock print donated by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sunkel. 
Prices for the pieces ranged from $9.50 (o $6] and were determined 

by medium used, framing and audience interest. All of the pieces 
were sold as is and a 
sales tax was added. 
Even with more 
people and less bid- 
ding, the art auction 


was a success. 
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—Lisa Thompson 


From simplistic 
to elaborate, 


gallery exhibits 


show off 
artistic talents 


Missouri Fiber 
Artists 


& Brilliant. solid- 
colored, woven, 
knotless materials 
combined to make in- 
triguing works of art. 
» The Missouri Fiber 


Artists showed their 


~ PAOLO BY Dall Mer: 


works in October at the Olive DeLuce Gallery. 


Sandi Smith said she mostly used natural materials and dyes for her 


) about this craft prior to the gallery opening. 


This talent was considered to be a rare folk art with a traditional 


| flare that combined with contemporary themes. Several of the items 


) were for sale. Crafts on display included two huge murals, including 


| one that looked like a sunset in the desert. 
The Missouri Fiber Artists’ work was displayed for people to see 


true traditional folk art. —Christy Spagna 
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Art Exhibition 


ee With elaborate colors and dramatic designs, the Mid-America 


Juried Elementary and Secondary Teachers Exhibition provided a 
refreshing look at art from the lour-state region. 

The exhibit featured more than 40 works from | 7 area teachers. The 
pictures were 3-D, defining and dreamy, but only the viewer's eye 
could perceive the meaning of the pictures. 

The artists used uncomplicated materials such as needles, thread, 
paints, clay, toothpicks, beads and pearls to outline their works. 

“The art exhibit was a good one; it had lots of variety, John Wagner 
said. 

Peopte came from all around to view the art work and had different 
views about what the paintings meant to then. 

“1 enjoyed having the diverse works displayed at one location, and 
how each artist did a different work,” Sean Newton said. “One gota 
sample of everything, which added the appeal to the art.” 

The dramatic designs and elaborate colors added to the definition 
of the artwork displayed. That variety made the art exhibition and 


wonder to behold. —Nikki Jones 


Art Gallery 
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Pausing 
between songs 
to talk to his 
audience, Irish 
singer/ 
songwriter 
Roger Gillen 
tells about the 
elementary 
school teacher 
who inspired 
the song 
BRO s) 
According to 
Gillen, the 
song Was 
loosely based 
on a teacher 
who called him 
Rory, falsely 
believing it 
was the Gaelic 
word for 
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Listening to the band “Foolish Sad Robot” students hang out in the Union Ballroom where 
Cate Karma was held. Laughter was heard from the audience numerous times when songs 


like “Little Grey Owl” and “You're too Beautiful” were performed. 


Michael Gulezlan switches gears from fast-paced instrumenta! to a slow ballad during a 
Cafe Karma performance. Though Cafe Karma had a small, loyal following, the series was 
modified to adapt to the competition posed by local coffeehouses. 
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Low attendance and an out-of-the-way location force Cafe 
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Karma to transform its format to monthly 


acts in a coffeehouse atmosphere 


a, 
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Union Ballroom was transformed from a forma gathering 


place to an intimate music scene by the Campus Activities Program- 
mers’ Cafe Karma, a coffeehouse entertainment series. 


Although popular in the past, Cafe Karma 
changed during the 1996 academic year 
becoming a onee-a-month event. 

“We turned it into a monthly thing.” Vanessa 
Strope said. “It was tree to the public and we 
sold coffee for $1.” 

Low attendance plagued the program when 
events were in the Union Ballroom, Another 
problem was students did not know about Cafe 
Karma and were not exposed to it because of 
its out-of-the-way location, 

Many students liked Cafe Karma because 
they could relax and see the talent of others. 
Other students enjoyed it because it added an 
alternative stde to campus. 

“I think Cafe Karma was a nice asset (o this 
country college and it was good that Northwest 
had something for those students who were into 
alternative life-styles,” Nicole Geiter said. 
“Also, with Cafe Karma held in the Spanish 
Den, where so much traffic came through, 
people got a taste of what was out there and 
available at Northwest just by walking through 
(the Den).” 

In March, Cafe Karma brought in acoustic 
group Hotiday Ranch Duo. Although the 
group's singer, Therese Chesmer, was suffering 
from a cold and said she was a bit high on cold 
medicine, she, with guitarist and songwriter 
Erik Newman, performed an alternately 


energetic and moody set for a small crowd. 


The second musician in the series, Cathy 
Winter, performed one emotion-filled tune after 
another, most of them original. Winter's style 
was a hearty mixture of blues and jazz. 

“She was a down-to-earth individual who 
went out of her way to make each show the 
best it could be.” Ross Bremmer said. 

Bliss, a local band, graced the stage in 
October. Band members were glad for the 
opportunity to play before the college crowd. 

“Cafe Karma let people know what our band 
was like and gave us exposure to the students,” 
Brandon Brown said. 

In February, Irish singer and songwriter 
Roger Gillen took the stage. Gillen was nota 
newcomer to Northwest, having performed at 
Cafe Karma three times betore. 

His music was reminiscent of a Dave 
Matthews Band acoustical guitar performance. 

“I was thoroughly impressed with the job that 
CAPs did arranging Cafe Karma,” Eric Sipes, 
graduate student, said. “Tt was a wondertul 
environment to sit and listen to a very talented 
artist. The musie Gillen performed was relaxing 
and erotic.” 

Much of his music was derived trom 
occurrences in his life. tn “Jim’s Accordion,” 
he referred to a musician who inspired hin. 

Cafe Karma was a unique way for alternative 
acts. Which could include student groups, to get 


publicity. — Tower staff 
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Cafe Karma 
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Maya Angelou overwhelms the audience with poetry 


representative of her African-American heritage and 


the “other colors in the clouds” 


$ Entering to a standing ovation, Maya Angelou shared poetry 
and stories with a sold-out crowd in December at Mary Linn 


Performing Arts Center. 


Angelou was a best-selling writer, Tony-nominated actress, professor, 


orator, singer and civil rights activist. She had also helped the school of 


music and dance in Guam, worked on newspapers in Cairo in the ’60s, 


wrote plays and read a poem she wrote at the 1993 presidential inaugu- 


ration. 


At the beginning, she started by reading “A Rainbow in the Clouds” and pro- 


ceeded to read poems of her own as well as the poetry of others. She tried to show 


African-American poetry as the rainbow in the clouds. 


“Poetry saved my intellectual life, actual, spiritual and satirical,” Angelou said. 


Angelou also told of how she was raped as a child and wished the man would die. When her rapist was found 


a meng se nenaase 


Maya Angelou acknowledges the standing ovation from the 1,000 people before 
beginning her performance. Her show, which was originally scheduled for October, 
was posiponed Lo allow her to speak at the Milion Man March in Washington, D.C. 
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dead, she thought that she had killed him with her words. This 
upset her so much that she became mute for years. This sur- 
prised some who did not know about her life. 

“| loved it; this was the first time | had seen her,” Melissa 
Williams said. “The most uplifting part to me was that I did not 
know that she was raped as a child and how she managed to over 
come her problems.” 

Angelou ended the evening with an impromptu question and 
answer session. She returned alter another standing ovation to 


read her poem “I Rise” and the audience rose once more. 


—Jason Hoke 
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With a Texas-sized wit, outspoken columnist Molly 
Ivins takes on the politicians and 


brings down the house 


) 
. 


olitically Incorr 


—— nad 


$@ Reveling in the election-year antics of politicians and other 
lower forms of life, Molly Ivins spoke out about getting in- 


volved and having fun to a small Northwest crowd. 
Ivins, a columnist for the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, had a strong 


opinion about everything political and related stories about her favorite 
candidates—whether for their stance on topics or idiocy of their opin- 
ions—causing everything from lighthearted chuckles and mighty guf- 
faws to serious thoughts from the audience. 

Although Ivins enjoyed picking apart popular opinion and politics, calling it “the fabric of our 
lives,” she said she rarely bet on political races more than six weeks ahead of any election 
because any further ahead than that would just be a guess. 

“Conventional wisdom had been dead wrong several times—always very satisfying,” Ivins said. 

Bridget Brown, Maryville community member and originally from Texas, said Ivins’ lecture was about more 
ey 
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than poking fun at the politicians. 


“([T loved her) sense of humor,” Brown said. “She loved 


government, respected freedom and understood ‘the fabrie of 


a 
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our lives.” 
Ivins’ short civics lesson to students was to get involved and 


remember that in any cause one should always have fun. 


TS ‘ Closing her leeture and preparing to answer audience member 

= ¢ 

= ~ questions, Ivins told the audience why she did the things she did 
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., and what she wanted to be able to say at the end of her eareer. 2 

ad 2 

& : - “| wanna be able to tell “em how much fun I had,” Ivins said. § 
Having finished a lecture ahoul politics, Texas and social work, newspaper columnist B 
Molly lvins signs books in the Mary Linn Performing Arts Center's lobby. Ivins 2 
encouraged everyone to gel involved with politics and said “If you don’t vole, you E 
don‘l getito bitch.” —Jennifer Ward = 
2 Entertainment | 


Molly Ivins 
speaks aboul 
talking with 
Ross Perot, 
encouraging 
young people to 
vote and having 
fun when 
participating in 
the sometimes 
zany world of 
politics. During 
the night at the 
Mary Linn 
Performing Arts 
Center, Ivins 
arcasticalls 
referred to Perot 
is “Pee Rot” and 
answered 
questions from 


he audience 
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From Cape Cod to the Hudson River, Robert F. 
Kennedy Jr. shares his thoughts about 


“Our Envirnomental Destiny” 


ature Advocale 


# Reminiscing about childhood adventures and lamenting 
environmental loses, Robert F. Kennedy Jr. spoke to Northwest 


about “Our Environmental Destiny.” 
Protecting the environment and working toward better federal laws 


and regulations was the focus of the inaugural presentation of the James 
H. Lemon Founders Lecture Series. 

Kennedy, the chief prosecuting attorney for the Hudson Riverkeeper, told how 
the Hudson River was saved; if the pollution was not stopped, several species of 
fish would have become extinct. He described his work as “protecting children’s 
rights to what we had today.” 

Kennedy said when he was a child he would go fishing for blue fish. Throughout the years, 
the fish became extinct and Kennedy was not able to take his children on the same adventures. 

Kennedy, a Harvard graduate and an environmentalist, earned his respect for nature from his father. 

“He took us to some of the most beautiful places—our 
national parks, the Grand Canyon—he took us mountain 
climbing and hiking,” Kennedy said. “He told us that was an 
important part of who we were.” 

Dr. Richard Frucht said Kennedy’s speech was “fabulous.” 

“What he was saying was true,” Frucht said. “What we lose in 
our environment can never be replaced. We had to work for it, 
which was what we needed to do.” 


Kennedy also urged students to become involved in saving the 
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environment by writing letters to their representatives. 


Kennedy Jr. bids Dr. Richard Frucht farewell as Kennedy leaves to attend a press 
conference. Frucht, who hailed from the same area as Kennedy. called Kennedy’s 


peech “fabulous.” —Ruby Dittmer 
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Telling the 
audience about 
the Hudson 
River he 
remembered 
from his 
childhood 


Rohert F 


Kennedy Jr 


McDonnell-Douglas 


ae Held in October, The McDonnell-Douglas Quality Story: Rela- 
tionships between Business, Government, and Education was spon- 
sored by the College of Professional and Applied Sciences and the 
University’s Culture of Quality project. 

Ken Best, quality systems vice president, and Steve Detter. total 
quality management director, were the key speakers for the event. 

The presentation centered around the application of group 
projects and the “meshing” of various departinents lo work toward 
integrated product development. 

“We emphasized greater recognition lor the team, rather than the 
individual members of the team.” Detter said. “We were no longer 
organized by disciplines.” 

According to the MeDonnell-Douglas representatives, the mesh 
caused a reduction in cycle time (the amount of time a project spends 
between departments) and in the overall work foree. 

Students took the time to ask questions regarding the marketing 
aspect of the company, as well as customer satisfaction and employee 


loyalty. —Jason Cisper 


Interracial 
Relationships 


# In the Union Ballroom sat a diverse panel of people. Their topic 
was understanding interracial relations. Loud chattering filled the 
room as the panel discussion got underway. 

With students and faculty present, the audience members repre- 
sented a variety of views. The panel members were very informative 
and answered the audience questions. Some audience members 
thought the discussion was entertaining and a learning experience. 

Because the panel was diverse, there was a wide variety of 
answers. Some students said having a diverse panel was good 
because different perspectives were needed. 

“The variety of answers probably helped to open people’s minds, 
which was always a good thing,” Indyia Taylor said. 

By opening 
people's eyes and g 


-, — 
minds to difference, 


1S 


certain biases against 
others were eliminated. 


—Nikki Jones 
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Quality Classroom 


ced In the early morning sunlight, students were scen stumbling 

down the sidewalk alter coming out of the Charles Johnson Theater, 

These students had attended the Quality Classrooms Seminar. 
Eight speakers, who 


were Northwest alumni 


from several different arcas 4, ; 


of the working field, spoke 


about their jobs and why 
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edueation was important. 

The purpose was to help the students realize it was not as 
imporiant to focus on one eareer and expect to find a major that helps, 
but rather to get a good education and know ahout many fields. 

Each speaker introduced himself and identified his job and then 
fielded questions from the students. Later, each speaker was available 
in separate rooms for students who had more questions. 

Many students were not informed of the seminar, while others 
chose not to attend. There were approximately 85 to 100 people at the 


seminar. —Genevieve Shockley 


Social Examination 


& Children dreamed of being Karate Kids while metal detectors 
were ringing in school. Guns were in the classrooms and students 
were dying everyday. 

Three million crimes were committed in U.S. sehools each year 
and 20 percent of high school students had carried some kind of 
weapon to school, according to a 1988-89 Washington D.C. survey. 
Dr. Carol Claflin, a psychologist, said people should have looked 


beyond the numbers at the lecture, “A Psycho-social Examination of 


Childhood,” held by psychology, sociology and counseling depart- 


ment professors. 

“We were missing whal was happening, what was causing 
violence or what we should have been looking tor (besides the 
statistics),” Claflin said. “We didn’t know what the source of ehild- 
hood violence was or why students were carrying weapons.” 

As childhood violence increased, people said they believed they 
ought to do something. The presentation by the professors gave 


listeners a message to take action to protect children from violence. 


—Toru Yamauchi 


From quality seminars 


to children's authors, 


lecturers on campus 


educate and entertaan 


inquiring minds 


Standards 


Assessments 


$@ = The value of 
a 

the Missouri's MAP 
2000 standards and 
assessments in 
education was under 
examination at an 


Expanding  Hor- 


Pnolo DY UNS PUCKEr 


izons presentation. 

Sherri Strating. a senior leader of MAP 2000, led the discussion 
concerning the advantages and disadvantages of the standards. 

“Beside responding to the needs of students, focus groups such as 
business and industry were listened to.” Dr. Carol Spradling, a 
panelist, said. “Students who could apply their knowledge, were 
excellent problem solvers, great communicators and could gather 
information were in need.” 


The goals of MAP 2000 were comparable to a person getling a 


driver's license. Students were tested not only on their knowledge of 


driving, but also on the driving task. —Amanda McManigal 


Chris Crutcher 


ced Adolescenee—nearly everyone had a memory of it and the 


struggles they endured. Author Chris Crutcher, who wrote about 
those struggles and triumphs, spoke to an audience of more than 600. 

In acclaimed books such as “Staying Fat for Sarah Byres” and 
“Chinese Handcuffs,” Crutcher took on everything from child abuse 
to eating disorders making his writings the subject of controversy. 

“IT was only interested in telling stories | cared about,” Cruteher 
said. “So they had to connect someplace. If 1 didn’t feel passionate, 
] couldn't write. I had to have that kind of heat to tell a story.” 

His works found suceess on the big sereen with the release of 
“Angus,” amovic based on astory in “Athletic Shorts.” Crutcher also 
had two other screenplays in the works. 

“Ifa writer could get noticed in Hollywood. it was great because 
that was where the money was being spent.” Cruteher said. “The 
minimum payment for a script was $50,000, plus more when the 
movie actually got made.” 

On the screen or on the page. Crutcher enjoyed success and, for 


one day, shared that success with Northwest. —Mike Johnson 


Lectures 


Photo by Chris Tucker 
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students during the Fall Quality Classroom Symposium. The pro- 
eram featured Northwest alumni who brought the benefits of their 
experiences in the job market to future graduates. 


Nancy Greely, Bob Johnson and Mare Gregg address a roomlul of 


Mounds of wood chips are 
burned at a maximum rate of 
three tons an hour to heat and 
coo! the University. Recyeled 
paper burned at the plant was 

taken into consideration as 

part of the Missouri Quality 
Award examination. 


Helping students brush up on 
their General Zoology, 
Supplemental Instructor Gary 
Pavlik teaches in Garrett- 
Strong. Supplemental 
Instruction was offered in 
addition to regular classes and 
helped the University make 
high-quality curriculum, 
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Bid for Missouri Quality Award leads to disappointment, but also gives the University hope for the 
future as it attempts to put the quality approach into action 


espite the Missouri Quality Award 

shipping away from Northwest, quality 

was sll in the hearts and minds of 
University officials. 

Though disappointed by the judges” decision, 
Tim Gilmour, vice president Jor Academic 
Alfairs, said the University would continue in 
its quest for quality—a quest that had built over 
a span of several years. 

University Prestdent Dr. Dean Hubbard said 
one good sign was that the English department 
received a Northwest award alter being the 
only ones to set a process Tor quality by meet- 
ing two ol the seven Key Quality Indicators. 

“To me, that was a source of tremendous 
encouragement because lor a department like 
English to see the value and to do this was like 
the opposite of what Charlie Brown said,” 
Hubbard said. “(Charlie Brown) said “From 
here on down itis all uphill.” Well, | would 
have said, “From here on up it was all 
downhilP because people understood it and 
they believed init. It was just a matter of doing 
itand we did not have to sell that this was a 
better way of doing things.” 

Although the English Department's award 
was one bright spot for University officials, 
they lost their bid for the award and the 
University of Missouri-Rolla received it. Many 
were disappointed and conlused by the 
decision. 

Hubbard said the feedback showed the 
University was lacking in certain important 
areas. 

“T thought the most important thing, without 
question, was that the deployment of the seven- 
step process needed to be extended and that the 
completion of that process needed to be 


achieved,” Hubbard said. 

The results indicated Northwest had a good 
leadership approach, but did not have a method 
for putting the quality approach into action. 

“In effect, ifone looked at quality as taking a 
series of steps that didn’t happen all at once. 
they were happy with the steps we had taken so 
far and they thought they were in the nght 
order,” Gilmour said. 

Administrators were not discouraged by the 
decision. They said the University was still 
rather young in ils quest. 

“The history of quality elsewhere was that 
they moved kind of slowly at first.” Gilmour 
said. “But when one gota critical mass of 
people committed to this, then they really 
began to see things as a whole and they really 
began communicating and breakthroughs began 
to happen.” 

University officials did not know whether 
they would try for the award the following year 
or not. 

“Pthought what we were going to do was not 
go for the award neat year, although that was 
not 100 percent certain and we would have to 
talk with the University community,” Gilmour 
said. “The tlt of the discussions that | was a 
part of was that we thought we needed to focus 
on getting these processes in shape and not 
worry about preparing an award application, 
and if we thought we were ready the 
succeeding veur and the University community 
was ready, then we nnght have applied.” 

But Gilmour made a clear distinction between 
going for the award and continuing to strive for 
quality. 

“The one certain, constant thing was that we 
would remain committed to the Baldrige 


framework as a way to look at how we were 
doing,” Gilmour said. “The key was 
continuously improving.” 

Hubbard said one could not pick out certain 
aspects lo prove quality: rather, quality had to 
be a building process. There had to be a 
specific method in achieving quality. 

Gilmour said the University saw a lot of 
effects since it moved toward its “Culture of 
Quality,” citing such things as the electronic 
campus, curriculum and the EC plus program. 

“H you looked at the EC+ program, its real 
purpose was to maintain the currency of our 
electronic campus utility” Gilmour said. “It 
was also designed, though, to provide access to 
technology in the classroom where it was 
appropriate to use and we saw it.as a key leg in 
our efforts to improve the learning process over 
time.” 

Hubbard and Gilmour both believed the 
students would begin seeing the etfects of 
quality in the next several years because 
departments would focus more on the seven- 
step planning process. 

“What students would see was the curriculum 
better laid out for them and they would be able 
to see the picture more clearly of What it was 
that we wanted to happen.” Gilmour said. "1 
thought faculty knew what they wanted to 
happen in their own set of courses and perhaps 
even within a part of the major. But | was not 
sure, even with some of the larger departments, 
that faculty really Knew how all the pieces fit 
together.” 

As quality became more of a focus for 
administrators, faculty and students were 
exposed to much more in terms of the quality 
approach. J Chris Tnebsch 
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Upgrading the 


Electronic 


ough the pioneer EC plus program, notebook computers provide students with a link to the 


information highway and into the classroom of the future 
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students would not have any use for the 
notebook computers. 

Tiffan\ Young. a former EC+ student, said 
because the program was so expensive and she 
was seldom required to use the computer. she 
began the process of dropping the program. 

~] guess | was expected to use it more than 
what | did.” Young said. “) was like. I paid 
$400 a semester for i. so T wanted to use it. 
After having been in thal program for two 
years. T could have bought my own computer.” 
Another of many concems was how the 
otebooks would be financed in future \ears. 


ks to students was no 


since leasing the noteb. 
ally feasible for the Universits. 
l program. there were bound 
ruses. Bowers Schultz said. 
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The bitter cold 
prompted the 
University to 
provide a bus 
service for 
students or 
foot. 


Blizzard 


Cance 


Bitterly cold winds and blizzard-condition snow freezes Northwest over, resulting 


in canceled classes for the first time in over 15 years 


anuary 18 was a treacherous day in 

Maryville when a brutal wind chill factor 

of minus 40 blew over campus, shutting 
it down for the first me since 1978. 

Northwest was shut down twice in the 
history of the University until January 1996, 
The temperature dropped to a low of minus 10 
as students dreaded facing the bone-chilling 
walk to class. Unfortunately, classes were not 
called off until noon, forcing many students 
with 8 a.m. classes to attend. 

“Since the majority of people had classes 
before noon, they should have caneeled school 
earlier,” Michael Watson said. “My last class 
got out at [2:15 and that was when I found out 
classes were canceled.” 

Many students said classes should also have 
been canceled Friday. Since they were not, 
students complained that the excused absenee 
policy should have at least been altered 
because of commuting problems. 

“{ didn’t think it (missing classes) should 
have gone against the attendance policy, 
especially for commuters,” Danielle Dicks 
said. “When they had an exeuse, like they 
couldn't get to school beeause their car doors 
were iced shut, that type of excuse should have 
been excused.” 

A bitterly cold wind and deep snow made 
many students decide not to attend classes. 

“School should have been canceled Friday, 
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mainly because of commuters, but also because 
it was too cold to walk to class,” Tacia Beane 
said. “I didn’t even go to class anyway Friday, 
and f lived on campus.” 

Campus Safety knew there were going to be 
problems. The biggest problem Thursday was 
students getting frozen out of their ears, and 
Friday the problem was cars not starting at all. 

“All of the Campus Safety officers were 
carrying around with them, in their ears, de- 
icer,” Sgt. Roberta Boyd, Campus Safety 
officer, said. “This was the biggest problem 
because few students had stuff like DW-40 and 
if they did. it was stuck inside the ear. We got a 
lot of calls to jump-start students’ ears.” 

Record-breaking low temperatures of minus 
16 Feb. 2 forced all area schools to cancel 
classes again. Rather (han eancel classes, 
Northwest provided shuttles to transport 
students to key points around campus. 

Many students said that was good, but many 
off-campus students said there should have 
been transportation provided for them as well. 

“I think if they were going (o do that, then 
they should have gone off campus to pick 
(students) up,” Melinda Madison said. 

It seemed obvious what many students 
wanted to do during the Blizzard of *96. 
Longing for canceled classes kept almost 
everyone warm—exeept the administration, J 
Jennifer Simler 
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A procession 
of students 
shutfle toward 
Hudson Halk 
after visiting 
the J.W. Jones. 
Union. The 
wind chill 
caused the 
University td 
shut down at 
noon and the 
lunch hous 
found students | 
braving the 
wind to stock 
up on fooc: 
before the 
Union closed 
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Fierce winds 
slow Rick 
Hansen as he 
treks past the 
J.W. Jones 
Union on his 
way to his car. 
Blizzard 
conditions and 
a minus 40 
wind chill 
prompted the 
University to 
cancel classes 
tor the first 
time since 
1978. 


Human Environmental Services 


Front Row: Peggy Miller, Ann Rowlette, 
Carol Detmer and Frances Shipley. Back 
Row: Deborah Clark, Jenell Ciak, Beth 
Goudge and John Woodward. 
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Kelly Myers tied 


fulfills his 
on-air duties 
in the KDLX 
studio for his 
radio 
pracucum 
class, which 
took some 
getting used 
to. "Once I 
learned about 
itand got 
past the 
stressful part 
it was fun.” 
Myers said. 
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Front Row: Ron Moss, Carol Spradling, 
Merry McDonald and Gary McDonald. 
Row 2: Richard Detmer, Nancy Zeliff, 
Mary Jane Sunkel and Nancy Thomson. 
Back Row; Phil Heeler, Gary Ury, Roger 
VonHolzen and Hong Yuan. 
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Shannon 
Foster 
Instructs 
Horace Mann 
students ina 
language arts 
activity in her 
teaching 
practicum. 
Foster, hike 
all other 
elementary 
education 
majors, Was 
required to 
teach in 
several 
praclicums. 
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Regina 
Bruntmeyer 
consults with 
Laura 
Widmer, her 
adviser, 
during 
newspaper 
practicum. 
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Practicum classes complement traditional lectures and textbook lessons, expanding 
students’ knowledge of the professional world 


fa college education consisted of only 

lecture notes, textbook reading and final 

exams, stepping out into the real world 
might have been like driving a car that had 
never seen a highway before. 

However, with the aid of practicum classes, 
students were able to take a test drive of their 
future careers. 

Departments in all three colleges required 
these practicums which were designed for the 
practical application in students” studied fields. 

English education majors were required to 
take a practicum in which they taught, wrote 
and spent time in the Writing Center. 

For Joel Dix. the writing skills practicum 
class was essential for teaching preparation. 

“Until { went out and started student 
teaching, | had no other teaching experience 
other than (the practicum),” Dix said. “It would 
have been scary to go out and jump into a 
classroom without some kind of experience.” 

Regina Bruntmeyer said her three years of 
newspaper practicum taught her more than her 
other classes combined. 

“Doing the actual day-to-day job was far 
more beneficial than listening to a boring 
lecture.” Bruntmeyer said. “lH was a different 
kind of learning, because it was experience.” 

Not only was experience gained from 
practicums, but a sense of assurance coneeming 
their chosen field was felt by students as well. 


For Shannon Foster, practicums made her 
more confident in her teaching talents. 

“At first f thought to myself, “Is this really 
what | want to do?" Foster said. “But the more 
1 started working with the kids, | knew that this 
was exactly what I wanted to do. 

Some students complained about the small 
amount of academic credit earned. Concern 
with a classroom-based education and 36-hour 
major was part of the reasoning for this. 

However, even with this understanding, some 
students thought one credit hour per practicum 
was nota fair set-up for their curriculum. 

Dix said the practicums probably should 
have been worth more, but because he enjoyed 
the experience, the work did not seem 
unbearable. 

“Ji was stuff | needed to know,” Dix said. 
“Besides, it didn’t really seem like work.” 

Kelly Myers said his radio practicum class 
turned out to be a little more than he expected. 

} thought [ just had to come in the studio 
and he on the air.” Myers said. “But there was a 
lot of other responsibilities, too.” 

Despite the hours devoted to his practicum, 
Myers said he did not dread it every week. 

“Tt didn't really bother me,” Myers said. “I 
knew that 1 was going to come oul ahead.” 

Taking practicums for any amount of credit 
helped students move down the road to the 
working world. J Derrick Barker 
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A student 
worker wheels 
office 
equipment into 
Perrin Hall to 
get rooms 
ready for 
professors. 


Relocating for 


Extensive 


The Administration Building and Colden Hall undergo remodeling, forcing the buildings to be 
evacuated and the occupants to move to Perrin Hall and Thompson-Ringold 


he construction crews moved in and the 

professors moved out, the Financial 

Assistance Office and the Registrar's 
Office were relocated to the vacated 
Thompson-Ringold Building. Renovations took 
over Colden Hall and the Administration 
Building. changing the places where students 
attended classes and picked up their transeripts. 

Colden Hall had not seen any major 
renovations sinee the building opened in 1959, 
Renovations included an overhaul of the lecture 
halls. complete with new carpet and lighting. 
The seeond floor was remodeled to house 
offices and specialized classrooms. 

According to Warren Gose. vice president of 
Finance, the specialized classrooms, located on 
the second floor, would inelude video recording 
Studios students could use on speeial projects. 
Gose also said he hoped that placing all faculty 
in one general area would not deter students 
from visiting their professors. 

“T did not think that most of the students 
would be intimidated when going in to see their 
protessors when the other faculty were there.” 
Gose said. 

New windows and doors were also a part of 
the renovations that were slated for completion 
by December 1996. 

The third floor of Colden remained open 
during the renovations with the construction 
crews working around the occupied classrooms 


and completing the work on the weekends. The 


main entrances to the building closed: traffie 


janis were created on the two stairwells that 


gave aceess to the third level. 

“It was really bad.” Beeca Youngs said. “I 
had to wait five minutes in the middle of the 
stairway just to get to my class.” 

Students were not the only ones having to 
Wail to gel up the stairs to class. Professors 
packed their bags and moved their offices into 
Perrin Hall on Walk-Out Day. The residence 
hall rooms had been renovated slightly which 
helped them look more like offices. 

While some instructors enjoyed the change 
of environment, others had concerns with their 
new working environment. 

“The serious problem with Perrin was that 
there was no air conditioning.” Robert 


Dewhirst said. “} was not going to be able to do 


a lot of work there. | could not work in there 
this summer in the heat. [t would be a struggle 
for me to have office hours.” 

Other protessors did not have qualms about 


their change of atmosphere. Mark Jelavich said 


he originally had concerns because he was not 
aware of what the conditions would be like in 
Perrin. 

After he made the move, which only took 
him three hours after he had his oftice packed. 
he was glad to have been relocated. 

“{ had a lot more space and a window — 


something | did not have in Colden.” 
Jelavich said. “It was a benefit to us, moving 
trom Colden.~ 

Jelavich also said the move did not affect 
the number of students who came into his 
office. He believed this was because 
students knew where the building was and it 
was accessible to them. 

Alyson D°Attoma said 1 was easier for 
her to meet with her professors in Perrin 
(han it was in Colden Hall. For D’Attoma, 
problems were caused by the relocation of 
the Registrars Office. 

“] was a transfer student and having to go 
from the registrar to financial aid in two 
ditferent places was ditficult.” D’Attoma 
said. “Thompson-Ringold was so set off 
from the actual campus. It was back ina 
comer.” 

Registrar Linda Girard said the relocation 
made the office not as convenient for 
students. The services the Registrar's Office 
provided had not changed, it was just 
temporarily more inconyenient tor the 
students who shuffled between the Registrar 
and the financial aid office. 

Members of the Registrar's Office also 
faved problems because they were located 
far away from (he admissions office 

“Tmade it more difficult for us.” Girard 

continued (to page S89 
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Jim Gulick 
transports 
boxes trom a 
truck to Perrin 
Hall. Univer- 
sity officials 
decided state 
funds would be 
used to 
renovate the 
Administration 
Building and 
Colden Hall 
rather than 
construct a 
new building. 
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Front Row: David Stater, Ruth Lewis, 
Barbara Heuscl, Sue Emerson and Esther 
Winter. Row 2: Jim Saucerman, William 
Trowbridge, Beth Richards, Deanna Sergel, 
Greg Roper, Stacia Bensyl and Carrol Fry. 
Back Row: Paul Jones, Brenda Ryan, Ellen 
Redding Kaler, Bruce Litte, Keith Rhodes, 


Jelf Loomis, Michael Hobbs and Craig Goad. 
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Alter the main 
entrance of 
Colden Hall 
was closed for 
renovations, 
students travel 
three flights of 
stairs from 
classes held on 
the top floor. 
Since all other 
floors in 
Colden were 
closed and 
only two 
entrances to 
the building 
were open, the 
stairwells were 
often crammed 
with students. 
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{n Phompson- 
Ringold, Ryan 
Brown turns in 
a paper to 
Gerre Murphy 
at the 
Registrar’s 
Office, which 
was moved 
trom the 
Administration 
Building. 


Relocating for 


Extensive 


—continued from page 87 

said. “We began faxing some stuff across 
campus and making eXtra trips across campus 
we normally would have not had to make.” 

The move was only temporary and was not a 
big inconvenience, aceording to Girard. When 
tinanctal aid was moved into Thompson- 
Ringold these problems were solved She said 
alter the students found where the office was 
loeated they were fine with the situation. 

Gose predicted that the Registrar's Office 
would be back in the Ad. Building by 
Homecoming 1996. 

Renovations done to the Ad Building were 
extensive. The News and Information Office 
was to be moved to the second floor, with 
Career Services eventually moving where 
News and Information had previously been. 

Vice President/Director of Center of Apptied 
Research Robert Bush and his staff would be 
located on the east wing with the three college 
deans and the dean of graduate studies sharing 
the west wing. The Registrar’s Office and 
financial aid would be placed in the center of 
the second level. 

“We wished we had all the money to put all 
student functions on first Moor,” Gose said. 
“But we did not have the dollars.” 

The third floor of the oldest academic 
building on campus Would house the Talent and 
Development Center and the English as a 
Second Language program took over its 
oceupancy in Wells tall. 

Funding for the renovation project was 


granted in three phases. None of the funds for 
the projects was gathered trom students’ 
luition, rather it was a state-funded project. 
Gose said the last major state funded project on 
campus took place in the early 1980s when the 
library and the Mary Linn Performing Arts 
Center were built. 

Gose said the state just did not have the funds 
lo finance eapital projeets until now. The state 
informed the University funds were available 
and suggested Northwest construet a new 
building. However, Dr. Dean Hubbard, 
University president, preferred to use the funds 
in updating current taeidites. 

Renovations in Colden Hall cost 
approximately $6.5 million, the reconstruction 
of the Ad Building was an estimated $2.2 
million, which did not include the cost of 
renovating the first floor for Career Services, a 
project that would later be completed. 

The University waited until the funds in all 
three phases were granted before beginning the 
massive project. 

“It was better to have gotten afl the money, 
otherwise we night have gotten different 
contractors working on the sume project,” Gose 
said. 

The renovations created havoe tor students 
having to attend classes in the affected 
buildings, but in the end. it was for the students 
that construction was being completed. 

“Tt was done for the students,” Gose said. 
“Hopefully everything we had done was for the 
good of the students.” J Ruby Dittmer 
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While 
working al 
Rod's 
Hallmark 
Shop. 
Michelle 
Heck listens 
to Lloyd and 
Wanda Lee 
McClung as 
she prepares 
to mail a 
package for 
them. She 
was also kept 
busy as a 
state-cerufied 
referee, an 
intramural 
participant 
and a Sigma 
Kappa sister 
as Well asa 
student. 
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Front Row: Dyann Varns, Connie Honken, Steve 
Brooks and Bob Bohtken. Second Row: Charles 
Schultz, Jetf Przybylo, John Rude, Lori Macias 
and Mark Varns. Back Row: Theophil Ross, Bayo 
Oludaja, Roy Leeper and Kathie Leeper. 
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Findin 


Students take on jobs, school, campus organizations and groups while trying to balance a 


David Zwank 
works with 
student 
ambassador 
schedules at 
the Mabel 
Cook 
Admissions 
Office. 
Despite 
having a 20- 
hour class 
load, and 
many other 
commitments 
Zwank said 
he was not 
stressed, 
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Students 
often took on 
jobs and 
participated 
In Various 
organizauions 
while also 
striving to 
maintain a 
solid GPA. 


g Balance 


In Time 


social life and not get too stressed in the process 


he balance of life was one of the great 

questions plaguing many students. 

Getting involved in several clubs. 
ranging from the academically orientated to 
social societies, resulted in hectic student 
schedules. 

While some may have thought it was not 
possible to take 20 hours of classes and be 
heavily involved on campus, David Zwank 
proved otherwise, Along with his classes, he 
was a student ambassador and a member of 
Cardinal Key and Kappa Delta Pi. He also 
worked at the Admissions Office and with the 
After School Program Methods. 

“When I felt like ] was losing control and 
unable to self-regulate, | knew T was losing too 
much,” Zwank said. 

There were students who not only were 
involved on campus, but also were involved off 
campus. Michelle Heck worked at Maurice's, 
Rod's Hallmark and was a referee tor 
Maryville Parks and Recreation. She had her 
state high school volleyball certification and 
was working toward becoming a state high 
school basketball certified referee. She was also 
vice president of Sigma Kappa and a member 


of Kappa Omicron Nu and Pi Beta Alpha. 

“To manage my time, | scheduled and used 
two planners.” Heck said. “When things that 
were important started going by the wayside 
and | was worried about getting everything else 
done, then E knew T was trying to handle too 
much,” 

These students, like many others, were 
always busy and on the go. They had very hte 
time for anything, let alone themselves. 

“was constantly on the go.” Heck said. 

To manage their time well was to be able to 
fit everything in their schedules. If students 
who were taking on too much needed help or 
advice, the counseling center on campus Was 
available. 

“We helped the students with stress and time 
management,” Dr. Liz Wood, Counseling 
Center interim director, said. 

Students with busy schedules learned how to 
balance their time and manage their stress. 
They tried to find time for friends whether it 
was an hour for lunch or seeing them in 
activities. Time was valuable and students who 
were too involved learned the true meaning of 
planning their days. 4 Lisa Thompson 


Taking on too much 


Sil 
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Lonelle Rathje, city news editor, interviews 
David Angerer, Maryville city manager, to 
generate story ideas. Keeping in contuct with 
beats was a vital part of maintaining 
newspaper coverage. 


Chris Galitz, photography director, prepares to 
sean a 35mm negative into a Power Macintosh. 
The new equipment displaced conventional 
chemical-based darkroom printing and allowed 
for more precise exposure and cropping. 
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Front Row: Blase Smith, Laura Widmer, Jody Strauch and James QI ’ 
Van Dyke. Back Row: Fred Lamer, Diana DeMott. John ee 
Jasinski, Matthew Bosisio and Ken White. TS 
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Gelling 
newspapers 
ready for 
delivery, 
Marti 
Wilson, 
circulation 
director, 
helps wrap 
rubber bands 
around copies 
of the 
Northwest 
Missourian. 
The Missou- 
rian went 
city wide to 
salisty a need 
for weekly 
in-depth 
coverage like 
the Free 
Press once 


provided. 
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Paper 


Caters 


Maryville and Northwest news comes together in an expanded Northwest Missourian as 


Jim Wheeler 
throws a 
Northwest 
Vissourtan out 
his car window 
while on his 
roule. 


To 


students focus on covering stories in a combined community 


rior to fall 1995, the Northwest 

Missourian catered to the Northwest 

campus, but the new school year brought 
innovations as the Missourian became a cily- 
wide publication. 

The move from campus-only to city-wide 
coverage was promoted by Laura Widmer, 
student publications adviser. 

“The experience was second to none for the 
students,” Widmer said. “And the service 
provided to the community...hefped relations 
(between the community and the University).” 

The program’s main focus was to prepare 
students for the work force by having them 
work on a community paper. The expansion 
meant increasing the number of papers printed. 

“We expanded from 4,000 to 8,000 
circulation with the new school year,” Regina 
Bruntmeyer, editor in chiet, said. 

The new circulation and targeted readers 
meant finding methods to entertain and inform 
the citizens of Maryville and Northwest. 

“The Missourian brought a whole new aspect 
of reporting news to people.” Rob Brown, stalt 


writer, said. “We were covering news in the way 


people wanted it, more appealing to them, and 
more appealing to the eye.” 

With the inclusion of city news, there were 
more beats to be covered. Beats were contacts 


reporters and editors had to keep in regular 
contact with to assist story coverage. 

“We had various beats in town—the city 
hall, the courthouse; we also had campus 
beats,” Chris Triebsch, assignment managing 
editor, said. “Hard and soft news: we tried to 
get a good variety in the paper.” 

The Missourian also gained a digital 
darkroom. Software allowed photographers to 
print pictures without the chemical processes 
used in the traditional darkroom. 

“( Adobe) Photoshop made it so easy to 
make changes,” Chris Galitz, photography 
editor, said. “Il scanned the negative, then 11 
came up on the screen. Then [ could adjust 
size, levels of blacks and whites, contrast, burn 
and dodge.” 

Many residents said the city-wide efforts of 
the Missourian were a success, 

“L was surprised of the quality of the 
paper,” Shirley Loch, Maryville resident. said. 
“LU was well setup with a lot of information, 
the writing was good and information was 
correct.” 

Going city wide helped students gain 
experience in “real-life reporting,” and 
residents gain a newspaper which combined 
campus and city as a community. 

4 Angela Wheeler 
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\ssistant professor Ann Brekke teaches the cha 
cha in the Martindale Dance Studio as part of 
the Social Dance class. Students also learned 
how to fox trot, two step and ballroom dance 
during the class. 


Front Row: Ann Brekke, Janet Reusser and Dave 
Cutton. Back Row: Gary Collings, Ron DeShon, 
Jeff Ferguson and Jim Redd. 
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In Bearcat 
Arena, Steve 
Rieste perfects 
his fly fishing 
for casting and 
angling class. 


§ 


Focus 


Unusual physical education classes don't need to fish for students willing to learn dance steps 


Doing the 
Hokey Pokey 
and turning 
herself 
around, 
Tammy 
Peden 
participates 
ina water 
aerobics 
exercise, 
Instructor 
Lori Stiens 
taught 
aerobics 
during the 
first block 
and students 
took turns 
leaching 
during the 


second block. 


or angling techniques to 


ecause there was a demand for more than 
golt or jogging to tulfill the one-hour 
required credit, the department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation offered 
substitutes that became popular. 

Social Dance was a popular physical 
education credit according to Ann Brekke, 
dance class instructor for several years. 

“We tried to set a good background with 
ballroom dances, the fox trot and the cha cha,” 
Brekke said. “Then we did a little country line 
dancing and two stepping. The class rounded 
oul with some hip-hop and disco for variety.” 

In addition to dance, another highly popular 
class was water acrobics, combining swimming 
and aerobic routines. 

According to James Heraut, HPERD 
chairman, the class started approximately 10 
years ago and had remained popular, 

“The class was initially designed tor the 
elderly as a form of exercise,” Heraut said. 
“Later, a few sections were added specifically 
for students.” 

Northwest even had a class tor people who 
wanted to learn more about fishing. The class 
covered specific types of fishing and where to 


fulfill required credits 


fish as well as many casting and angling 
techniques. 

“Ht was challenging because [ learned a lot 
that [ didn’t know,” Andrea Hunter said. “1 
didn’t know things like the temperature of the 
walter when fish were most likely to bite or how 
the specific weather elements affected fishing 
conditions.” 

Hunter considered herself an “avid 
fisherwoman”™ and thought she knew nearly 
everything about it until she took the class. 

“T constantly fished” Hunter said. “The class 
taught me a lot things TI didn’t know, like fly 
fishing. [ had never done that before. | couldn't 
wait to get my own fly rod so Lcould work on 
getting better at it.” 

The physical education department did not 
have to go fishing for students. Herauf said the 
class sizes were limited to 30 people per 
section, but the sections fll up rapidly. 

“The community and student response was 
tremendous,” Heraut said. 

Whatever the cause was for trying oul, or 
even teaching an unusual physical education 
class, the attitude was generally the same. For 
ILPERD, variety was a benefit. 4 Jason Cisper 
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Michele Samlow presents the results of a 
survey of Key Quality Indicators. The student 
presentation attracted attention of the Univer- 

sity adiministration and was attended by several 
University deans. 


Marketing/ 
Management 


Front Row: Sharon Browning, Edwin 
Ballantyne and Ann Clark. Back Row: 
Gerald Krimer, Thomas Billesbach, Don 
Nothstine and Russ Northup. 


Library Sciences 
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Front Row: Frank Baudino, John Ross Evans, 
Madonna Kennedy and Patt Van Dyke. Back 
Row: Kay Murphy, Jim Beasley. Jean 
Osborn and Mary Ellen Kimble. 
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Setting a 


Primary 


Marketing 
students Bret 
Christian and 
Dustn 
Johnson point 
oul 
information 
lo Maryville 
business man 
George 
Groumoutis, 


Learning by watching professionals, students enrolled in the mentor program get a first-hand 
look at the do’s and don'ts of business and personnel 


Nichole 
Loch, 
Lurinda 
Turner, 
Cathy Hass 
and Josh 
Wall work on 
a marketing 
project tor 
national 
competition 
in San Diego. 
The group 
developed a 
marketing 
plan fora 
chemical 
agent that 
expanded the 
life of 
herbicides. 


he mentor program, put forth by the 

National Agriculture Marketing 

Association, was geared toward 
preparing students for employment. They were 
paired with a worker in their projected field of 
study and given the opportunity to ask their 
mentors questions regarding the job. 

Students spent ume working with their 
mentor on the job. This “shadow program” 
proved to be very valuable. 

“Since we were all just students, we weren't 
exactly sure what needed to be done.” Dustin 
Johnson said. “One of the hardest parts was that 
it was an actual person f was working with: | 
had to be very professional. | didn’t want to 
make a fool out of myself or the University.” 

Students found the benefits from the project 
were very realistic and the information learned 
from the project could be directed to real-life 


job experiences. 


“One benefit was | got to work with a chent.” 
Johnson said. “It gave us a chance to work with 
people outside the University. IC was like a real- 
life experience which was great when you got 
out into the real world.” 

The groups got to choose a business to work 


with, From there they were instructed to call up 
the owner and work with them. Many students 
faced problems they had not encountered 
before and it took extra work to get out the 
kinks when they occured, 

“Working with the group, facing first ume 
problems and getting things started was one of 
the places my group had difficulties with.” 
Felitsa Groumoutis said. “Getting the right 
questions was hard. We would create questions 
for the survey; there would be something 
wrong with them, then we would have to start 
over again. It was hard because we started from 
seratch. None of us had ever done anything like 
this.” 

Working in groups for most students was 
normally a sign of relief, but it was not always 
as casy as anticipated, 

“In order to work well ina group, we learned 
everyone had to have the same goals as 
everyone or else it would be a one man team.” 
Groumouus said. 

Students discovered through work that the 
world was a challenge and that they should 
always be ready lor changes. J Jason Cisper 
and Jennifer Simler 


Working with Professionals 


off 


Geology Field Trip 

participants search for 

: minerals and fossils in the 
‘ Badlands in South Dakota, 
Although they were not 

allowed to keep their finds, 
the students studied the 
minerals and fossils found 
while at the site. 
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Geography / 
Geology 


re aes 


Front Row: Beth Starkey, Karen Hoskey, Diane 
Krueger and C. Taylor Barnes. Second Row: John 
Carroll, Charles Dodds, Dwight Maxwell and Jeff 
Bradley. Back Row: Marcus Gillespie, Richard 
Felton, Ted Goudge. Steve Fox and Don Hagan. 
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Craw ling over 
White 
EJephant 
Mine, 
Geology Field 
Trip 
participants 
dig tor 
pegmalites, a 
igneous rock 
formation. For 
five days, the 
67 students 
and three 
faculty 
members 
traveled 
through the 
West learning 
trom nature 
instead of 
textbooks. 


Delving 


nto 


Diane Krueger 
geology 
Instructor, 
examines 
pegmatites at 
Bob Ingersoll 
Mine in South 
Dakota. 


Earth's 


Driving through the West, geology students and faculty explore the earth's history 


through records etched in stone 


or some, it was a chance to learn from the 

past. For others, it was time to he 

immersed in their passion. And for others 
it was a way to get down and dirty. 

For five days in September, three faculty 
members, one graduate assistant and 66 
students piled into two buses and headed West. 
They traveled through South Dakota and 
Wyoming, studying different surface minerals 
and features of the land. 

The group visited Mt. Rushmore, the repule 
gardens and a mammoth site, as well as 
traveling through the Black Hills in western 
South Dakota and to Devil's Tower in 
Wyoming. Richard Felton, assistant professor, 
picked different locations because he wanted 
students to gel a wider range of siles. 

The Geology Field Trip was a two-credit 
hour, upper-level division (wo-credit hour 
elective in Which students studied a variety of 
things, focusing on favorite minerals, rocks or 
natural formations. 

“| went to see igneous rock in the Black 
Mills,” Tin Wineland said. 

In the Black Hills, the students and faculty 
climbed on the open-faced mines and were 


’ 


allowed to take mineral samples. 

“The rock climbing in the mines was what 
stood out in my mind,” Stacy Blum said. “I 
could see the different minerals and find 
samples.” 

Wineland also said Devil’s Tower was 
spectacular. The imposing presence of Devil's 
Tower was widely recognized from the movie 
“Close Encounters of the Third Kind.” 

“The first glimpse of Devil’s Tower was 
impressive,” Felton said. “Every lime was 
breathtaking to see the heights and pine trees.” 

The trip allowed students and professors to 
spend time learning outside of the clinical 
atmosphere of a classroom, and many said it 
was much easier to learn that way. 

“(It was) better to learn when you could see 
it,” Blum said. 

Felton was surprised when students came 
back with combinations of minerals, some quite 
rare, that he had not seen before. 

Delving into objects from the past, the 
participants learned from the history kept 
within the earth. For five days they traveled, 
but for many more they would learn from their 
journeys. Genevieve Schockley 
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The regal mansion where “The 
Sound of Music” was filmed 
sits against the hills that once 
were alive with sounds of 
singing. The Czech group 
stopped by Salzburg. Austria. 
lo see the movie location as 
Well as the scenery. 


Students and visitors mill 
around the parking lot of the 
University of Mining in 
Ostrava. The Czech group 
lived at the university during 
their trip to Ostrava. 
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Front Row: Kevin Buterbaugh and David McLaughlin. Back 
Row: Robert Dewhirst. Richard Fulton and Jern Brekke 
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A pair ot blue 
ycans Walls £0 
be washed. 
The washing 
machine/ 
dryer was 
one of many 
interesunyg 
features ol 
the dormitory 
room which 
also included 
a portable 
refrigerator 
and 
bunkbeds. 


Expanding 


OFMZONS 


Students discover by traveling outside the United States the values of people, their cultures 
and the meaning of being a true American 


Trent Skaggs 
takes notes 
outside the 
World War H 
Memorial in 
Bratislava, 
Slovakia. 
Studying 
abroad gave 
students a 
chance to 
sight see and 
learn about 
foreign 
cultures 
while 
receiving 
college 
credit. 


raveling overseas expanded not only a 

student's grasp of their academic area, 

but also widened their perspective of life 
outside Small Town, U.S.A. 

“Studying abroad helped one understand 
what it was like to be American and to be 
sensilive to other nationalities.” David 
MeLaughlin. internship adviser, said. 

The trip abroad also gave students an 
opportunity to view people from different 
countries and cultures in their homeland. 

“Study ing abroad gave me a wide 
perspective on different cultures and how they 
lived,” Julie Duro said. “It opened up my eyes 
about people around the world.” 

The swift urban change foreed students to 
adapt to anew culture. people and ideas, often 
resulting in culture shock. 

“When someone experienced another culture, 
he witnessed a whole new way of doing 
things.” Richard Fulton, Missouri-London 
program adviser, said. “One of the major 
benefits for students was they came back with a 
maturity increase.” 

Living in a foreign navion meant an 
adjustment to new laws. 


“It was weird to see the traffic coming from a 
different direction.” Kim Todd said. “In 
Europe. pedestrians did not have the right of 
way.” 

Northwest offered study abroad programs all 
across the globe, Some students studied in the 
Czech Republic. Mexico or Korea. Internships 
were in Jocations such as Poland, Australia, 
{reland, Sweden and France. 

Sightseeing in the Czech Republic appealed 
to Zach Myers. 

“| did it for a change.” Myers said. “TE was 
sick of Midwest and Maryville. [knew there 
was more and | wanted to go out and see 10" 

Students were responsible for all of their 
living expenses, their tuition was waived by the 
University and they still received college eredit 
for all classes taken overseas. 

“IC would never be cheaper for students to 
spend that amount of time in Europe for the 
price they paid.” Fulton said. “The experience 
would stay with them the restof their life.” 

Learning while overseas Was more than just 
the ABCs, iC was about people—how they 
lived, how they thought and how everyone 
contributed to society. J Anne Baca 
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Matt Janssen cleans atank holding roughly 200 ulapia 
in African fish, Known for its light Naky meat. The fish 
anew addition that gave professors and 


rm Was 
students a chance to explore a different agricultural 


medium 


Front Row: Chery! Birkenholz, Duane Jewell, 
Johanne Fairchild and Marvin Hoskey. Second 
Row: Nancy Diggs, C.K. Allen, Tom Zweifel and 
George Gille. Back Row: Alex Ching, Jr.. Harold 
Brown, Dennis Padgitt and Arley Larson. 
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- \ contracted 
* worker 
: ss : harvests a tield 
ot soybeans at 
the 750-acre 
University 
farm. 
| According to 
Doug Moore, 
Farm Manager, 
the farm lacked 
funds to buy its 
own combine. 


Changes Through 


Photo by Chris Tucker 


\ By working on the 750-acre University Farm supported and operated by the Northwest 
Agriculture department, students earn extra cash while receiving first-hand experience 


"ith an oink-oink here, a baa-baa there. here As manager, Moore lived on the farm while 


Po) 


= 


Bob McClure 
and Collon 
Wasluy harvest 
soybeans ona 
small 
University 
farm. Every 
four rows of 
soybeans were 
of a different 
hybrid 
allowing the 


a moo, there a moo, everywhere a moo- 
moo, it may have sounded like Old 
MaeDonald’s farm. 

However, it was Northwest’s agricultural 
production and research faeility known as the 
University Farm. The 750-acre operation was 
divided among several areas. Alternative crops, 
and research dairy and embryo-transfer facilities 
were located at the farm. Most researeh and the 
production of beef cattle, hogs and crops took 
place three miles north of Maryville. In addition, 
Northwest operated a bull test station while other 
land was used tor hay and pasture. 

Many Northwest students found that working 
on the farm was not only a good way to pay for 
school, but also a chance to do something they 
enjoyed. 

“Il was my getaway,” Mike MeKiddy said. “I 
could forget about studying and do what t 
wanted.” 


caring for the land, machinery, livestock and 
buildings of the operation. In addition, he 
coordinated lab work with agriculture professors 
and supervised student workers. 

One thing that Ed Putz enjoyed about working 
on the farm was the relationship he had with his 
supervisors and co-workers. 

“The whole department was really good to 
work with,” Pulz said. “Everybody was equal and 
respected your opinion.” 

Students employed on the farm worked to make 
the faeility run efficiently. They also learned from 
the experience. 

“There was always something new coming up.” 
Derek Koppen, farm worker, said. “There was so 
much new technology in agriculture that t 
benetited from learning new procedures.” 

One new procedure introduced in 1995 was 
aquaculture-fish farming. Although aquaculture 
was common in high schools, Northwest was one 


: erkers to In addition, the farm provided a unique of the first colleges lo implement the program. 
}. MEAS decide which ae environment that Eoule not be it gave students in agriculture education a 
at a type of plant experienced within the classroom. more thorough background $0 they could be 

2 . was best “The main purpose of the farm was tor prepared to teach ahout a diversified area ot 
‘ ~~. 4 suitable forthe © demonstration of teaching principles and for agriculture.” Matt Janssen said. 
| —- “4b 4 type of soil research,” Doug Moore, farm manager, said. “Tt Rapidly growing fish known as tilapia were 


they were 
grown in. 


was a lab that served the needs of agriculture 
students.” 


grown in an indoor tank in the agricultural 
continued on page 104 
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Harvesting 


anges 


continued front page 103 
education building. The water was circulated 
constantly to allow microorganisms to consume 
toxins and release oxygen in the water. 

Atthe University dairy, 40 cows were milked 
twice daily. The dairy provided the opportunity 
for agriculture students to receive hands-on, or 
more appropriately hands-in eaperience. In an 
anatomy class, students palpated the stomach and 
reproductive tract of cows. 

“We got to actually see what was supposed to 
happen.” Sara Baskett said. 

Technology played an important part in the 
activiuies at the dairy. including ultrasound 
equipment to check for pregnancy in cows. 

“] gained a better understanding about things 
that became important in the future, such as 
embryo transfer and artificial insemination,” Putz 
said. 

All cows at the dairy were artificially 
inseminated. Students enrolled in a course and 
became certified artificial insemination 
technicians. 

The University bull test station was another 
example of technology put to work. Cattle 
producers brought their bulls to the station where 
their growth and production capabilities were 
monitored electronically. 

Each bull had a computer chip hung around its 
neck. When the animal stepped up to a feeder, its 
number was read and recorded. much like the 
UPC code at the grocery store, Jim Husz, beef 
herdsman, said. 

“We measured the same hasie principle of 
average daily gain, but we computerized feeders 
to tell exactly how much each bull ate.” Husz 
said. 

After the test was complete, the bulls were 
sold at a sale in the spring. Only those animals 
which met specific eriteria such as struetural 
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Students 
remove a 
device used 10 
measure the 
amount of 
herbicides and 
Insecticides in 
University 
Farm water. 


Through <4 
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soundness, feed efficiency and temperament were 
offered for sale. 


“Any animal that failed any eriteria didn’t sell.” 


bull test station direetor C. K. Allen said. “The 
producer knew any bull that made the sale was a 
good bull.” 

The University farm was not all bull, however. 
It also produced sheep and hogs. As a elass 
project in a pork production course, students were 
assigned a litter of pigs. 

“We did all the treatment of the litter - clipping 
teeth, vaccinations and castrating.” Jayne Kiburz 
said, 

Campbell Soup Co. contracted with the 
University to produce a flock of 39,000 chickens 
five times each year, One reason for the poultry 
operation was to research environmentally sound 
ways of disposing of dead birds. 

Ve demonstrated to farmers how to get rid of 
dead chickens by composting.” Moore said. 

The compost was used to fertilize nearly all of 
the University’s crop ground each spring. 

Finding new ways for farmers to make a profit 
was an important goal of many research projeets 
conducted at the Alternative Crops Research 
Institute. 

“I]t gave information to farmers to base 
decisions on regarding possible alternative crops 
versus traditional crops like corn and soybeans.” 
farm technician Scott Walk said. 

Oneinteresting project tested if tomatoes could 
grow in a greenhouse for their entre lifecycle. 

“The purpose was so farmers could grow 
tomatoes and vegetables year round,” Moore said. 

Learning took place year round on the farm. 
from the birth of baby animals in the spring to 
harvest in the fall. Area farmers and agriculture 
students alike learned how to bring new 
technology to Old MacDonald's farm. 

J Susie Mires 
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Austin Nothwehr milks cows while working on the University farm. Cows 
on the dairy farm required milking two tmes per day. 


Mike Mchitty tests soybeans as they are augered into a truck from the 
combine before being transferred to the Maryville MFA silos. In addition 
to soybeans, the University also grew com and tomatoes 


Chemistry/Physics 
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Front Row: Lauriston Elliott. Sue Frucht. Patricia Lucido and Ed 
Farquaar. Back Row: James Lott. Jim Smeltzer. Richard Landes 
and Harlan Higginbotham. 
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Best Paying Jobs at 
entry level: 

1. Medicine - $117,048 
2, Finance Analyst - 


$55,000 
3, Information Services 
es 

- Seit once Research 
$47,000 
5: Paralegal $43,262 


6. Sales - $41,000 

7. Consulting - $40,000 
8. Conservationist - 
$35,000 

9. Telecommunications - 
$30,000 

10. Social Work - $30,000 


Worst Paying 

Jobs at entry level: 
1. Flight Attendant - 
$13,700 

2. Life Skills Instructor - 
$15,000 

3. Medical Technician - 
$19,000 


4. Public Relations staffer - 


$19,000 

5. Accounting Clerk - 
$19,500 

6. Journalist - $20,150 

7. Dancer/Choreographer - 
$24,200 

8. Beginning Teacher - 
$24,400 

9. Computer Programmer - 
$26,000 

10. Biologist - $29,000 


Fastest Growing 
Occupations: 

1. Computer Engineers 
and Scientists 

2. Systems Analysts 

3. Physical Therapists 
4. Special Education 
Teachers 

5. Operations Research 
Analysts 

6. Occupational Therapists 
7. Preschool and 
Kindergarten Teachers 
8. Speech-Language 
Pathologists and 
Audiologists 

9. Psychologists 

10. Construction 
Managers 


SOURCE: Fall 1993 Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly forthe years 1992- 


2005. 
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Heat up 


Internships aHow students a chance to work in their field and acquire 


skills invaluable when seeking future employment 


sk any recent college graduate and you 

would get the same answer. It was virtually 

impossible to find a job in a major field 
when your job experience consisted of manual 
labor and lawn care. Without experience, It was 
tough to find a job. 

For many students, being able to get a job out 
of college was of utmost concern, AC Northwest, 
the need for experience led to action. Some 
students found internships to be an effective 
means of adding valuable points to their 
respective resumes. 

“You had to make yourself marketable,” Regina 
Van Rees said. 

Van Rees admitted that getting an internship 
was a definite concern of hers. 

“IT wanted experience in sales,” Van Rees 
said, “Learming to sel] was the basis of success 
for my future.” 

For Craig Kingery, the experiences with 
Southwestern Publishing Company had been 
extremely beneficial in preparing him for future 
employment. The company, which worked 
exclusively with college students, offered an 
opportunity to gain valuable experience. 

For Kingery, the internships he did with 
Southwestern puthim in charge of sales accounts 
andemployees. The summers found him in South 
Carolina and Oklahoma. According to Kingery, 
he learned plenty from his time with 
Southwestern. Originally, though, he was only 
interested in the money. 

“The amount of experience | had gained 
through business transactions was more 


invaluable to me,” Kingery said. “The odds of 


me getting a good job fresh out of college was 
greatly improved as a result of my Ume with 


Career Services 


For job-hunting students, Career Services 
provided informational ammunition. 

“We helped establish a resumé and cover 
Jeter,” Jill Montique, Career Services 
employee, said. “During a student's senior 
year, (he) was allowed (o starta full credential 
file. It included references, transcripts and a 
personal data sheet,” 

Although there was no fee for staft 
members to critique resumés. there was a 
charge for typesetting, if needed. Students 
could printletter-pertect sets of their resumés 
ona selection of 24- to 25-pound bond weight 
paper. 

“Resumes could also be purchased on a 
disc which (students) could take once they 
lett Northwest,” Montique said. “We always 
kept a copy here so they could order more 
through the mail. It was always on file.” 

Although the best time to set upacredential 
file was during the academic year of astudnt’'s 
graduation, Career Services was not just for 
seniors, said Nlontique, 

“Become familiar with Career Services 
early on,” Montique said. “The earlier (a 
student) got started on a resumé, the much 
more beneficial it was when he was a senior.” 

Any edge in the hunt for a full-time, 
professional job was a benefit for graduating 
students. 


Southwestern. | wouldn't have traded that for 
anything.” 
According to Kingery, the pay potenuial was 

continued to page 109 
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LeRon Ford and Philomina 
Harshaw talk with Mis- 
sour! Army and National 
Guard reeruiter Tom Black 
during a job fair held in the 
Union Ballroom. Employ- 
ers such as Northwest 
Financial, Kroger and the 
Kansas City Zoo gave 
students the opportunity to 
learn more about possible 
job prospects. 


Career Services placement 
specialist Jill Montique 
gives Joel Heinzeroth 
pointers on his resumé and 
cover letter. Students 
could consult career 
services for help on 
finding internships, writing 
resumes and looking for 
jobs openings. 
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i. 3 
Name: Avoid nicknames; use full name or first name, O ; \ ] 1D, O ( 
middle init astname Remember to include an 


on 500 North Plaza 
Some City, USA 00000 
(000) 555-1234 


« Objective: Give the employer a brief 


0 bjective : glimpse of how qualifications will benefit the 


company Show employers what you can ‘ 


A position which allows me to use my background in computer science to edit technical stories. 
: do for them, not what they can do lor you 


Education: | 


Northwest Missouri State University «Education: Very important for most first-time 
PachclorerScencoontaaloge ' graduates. Include information such as university 

: 4 : attended, degree(s} earned, major, minor(s), 
Major: Journalism GPA and date ot graduation. Some people in- 
Minor: Computer Science clude job-related courses taken. 


GPA: major 3.5, overall 3.2 


Work Experience: 


Copy Editor, City News Desk « Work Experience: Jobs listed here should. in 
jhe Ont Panter some way, relate to the position for which you are 


a : : , : : , applying Include information such as job title, com- 
i a C 
$00 Information Way, Big Town, MO 64398 pany name and address, dates and duties performed. 


(818) 555-1225 ltemize the signiticant details of those duties and 

break them down into lists of action phrases. 
August 1994-May 1995 
-edited stories for AP and Iiformer stvle | 
-wrote news stories as needed . 
-designed pages for publication 
-used various computer software and desktop publishing applications 


Skills: 
-Computer skills include MacWrite, Aldus PageMaker, QuarkXPress — «— Skills: Include this section it you have special 


-Photography, darkroom skills skills related directly to the job for which you are 
applying. These skills do not necessarily need to be 


the result of an employment. } 


Honors /Awards: 


-Dean’s List, Fall 1994, Spring 1994, Fall 1995 «—Honors/Awards This section gives you a chance 


-Regional gold award winner, newspaper features writing tb/nofe special actives youlhave parmcipates ifioy 
: accolades you would like the employer to know you 


received 


References: 


References: These should include professional acquaintances who are willing to talk with prospective employers. Be sure to have permission to include them on the resume and that the 
reference will be positive. Include job title, an address and a telephone number. 


Other Considerations: 
» Be as persuasive as possible in the resumé—you are trying to sell yourself and your skills. 
» Research the company and the qualifications the employer is looking for to tailer your resume to their needs. 
»Keep the resume brief enough to fit on one or two pages. 
» Resumés should be typeset quality on quality bond paper. It is not necessary to use special colors or matching envelopes; most resumés are photographed several 
times during the hiring process. 
» There is no reason to include personal data such as height, age, weight, marital status or interests. In tact, potential employers cannot ask for this information due to 


federal regulations. 


Source: Purdue University On-Line Writing Lab 
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continued from page 106 
also a tremendous benefit. “IL made 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $15,000 
last summer,” Kingery said. “The benefits of 
these internships were definitely worth my 
lume.” 

Chris [tendren also participated in the 
student-oriented intern program put on by 
Southwestern. He agreed that the program 
was extremely beneficial. 

~The pay was great. and | learned so much 
about sales.” Hendren said. 

Career Services offered countless 
internship applications. They ranged from 
environmentally -oriented jobs to internships 
with Congress. Job interviews and eredential 
files were an integral part of the process of 
tinding internships. 

“T worked with my adviser to find 
internships in Minnesota and Chicago.” Kim 
Adams said. “My adviser knew more about 
the availability of jobs in my tield than Career 
Services.” 

Adams admitted that finding the internships 
was a lot of work. 

“You've got to write tons of letters to tons 
of people.” Adams said. “Plus, it seemed like 
I was constantly updating my resumé to 
make i fit certain applications. But, the 
experience one could get from an internship 
made it worth the time.” 

Brandy Maltbia interned at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City for two years. 
Maltbia was a member of the INROADS 
Kansas City INC. program, an organization 
that prepared minorities in academic and 
corporate (raining. 

“The idea was to intern for four years and 
then work full time out of graduation,” 
Maltbia said. “Over 200 corporations were 


ummer jobs 


eat up 


Best Cities in Which to Start a Career 


Large Markets 
(more than 500,000 jobs in local economy) 
1. Salt Lake City 

2. Indianapolis 

3. Nashville, Tenn. 

4. Louisville, Ky. 

5. Greensboro/Winston-Salem, N C. 
6 

7 

8 

9 


. Phoenix 
. Minneapolis/St. Paul 
. Milwaukee 
. Charlotte, N.C. 
10. Atlanta 


SS=— 


Medium Markets 

(between 150,000 and 500,000 jobs in 
local economy) 

1. Madison, Wis. 

2. Austin, Texas 

3. Lake County, Ill. 

4. Raleigh/Durham, N.C. 

5. Omaha, Neb. 


involved in the program.” 

Maltbia worked in the accounting 
department on different assigned projects 
such as setting up a central file system and 
research. 

“[ researched a PC documents systein,” 
Maltbia said. “twas adocument management 
system computer and [ had to research it to 
see tf it would have been good for the 
accounting department or not.” 

According the Maltbra, the results of her 
research proved the system would have been 
more efficient for the department; however, 
it was a higher management decision. 

Maltbia believed the importance of an 
internship was the learning experience gained 


6. Little Rock, Ark. 

7. Knoxville, Tenn. 

8. Tucson, Ariz. 

9 . Appleton/Oshkosh, Wis. 
10. Lexington, Ky. 


Small Markets 
(fewer than 150,000 in local economy) 
. Sioux Falls, S.D. 
. Provo, Utah 

. Boise, Idaho 

. Santa Fe, N.M. 

. Rapid City, $.D. 
. Fayetteville, Ark. 
. Fargo, N.D. 

. Boulder, Colo. 

. Sioux City, lowa 
10. Lincoln, Neb. 
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Source: Managing Your Career by The Wail Street 
Journal 


while on the job. 

“| got more experience than coming out of 
college with just a degree.” Maltbia said. “Along 
with my academic skills | had experience. | had 
heard that businesses liked experience more than 
they did a degree.” 

Maltbia returned to the Federal Reserve Bunk 
during winter break and had planned to work 
there again in the summer between her junior and 
semor year. 

Whatever the Held, students were taking the 
time to find valuable summer work. The result of 
jobexpericnee was a chance of getting hired. The 
focus was on the future and students were using 
their summers to do more than get a tan. 

By Jason Cisper 


Maggie O Riley and the other Bearcat Steppers strive 
to perfeet their dance routine in preparation tor an 
t g game. Between pertormances and practices, 
they dedicated 2 hours a week to the organization. 


— 
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As a Way to increase stamina and accuracy, Jennifer 
Pittrich jumps up to practice her blocking skills. Many 
Northwest athletes spent time improving their condition 
during the off-season. 


Even though the football season was over. player 
Malcotm LeBlane benches dumbbells as part of his 
off-season workout with the help of Ken Gordon. 
LeBlanc said he worked out four days every week. 


Photo by Chris Tucker 
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Butlding 
Bearcat 


t appeared to most students that the off-season was a time for athletes to relax Inc yrder 
and take a break from their sports. At Northwest, this was truly not the case. For 
some students, many hours were spent working to prepare for their athletic to stavVv 


endeavors. Regardless of the group or the reason, athletes and exercise went hand- 


Amy Allen, track team sprinter, said there performances. Training was more or less on athletes 
was little time for a rest during the off-season. “the honors system.” < : © 
She said although the actual track season did “tL could pretty much do whatever I wanted cl ae 
not begin until late in December, the track team —_ during the summer as long as T stayed in 1OOSE 
had been in a rigid training program from the shape,” Blizzard said. “But it was not really to train 
first part of September. much of a good idea to do nothing.” c 

“We had been lifting about three times a For Maggie O’Riley, stepper, the majority of ve 
week and mnning almost every day.” Allen her training emphasized during the summer 2, ear 
said. “We spent most of our ume working on months centered around cardiovascular work. | 
our endurance and getting our strength back up —- O" Riley considered exercise to be essential rounc 
from the summer break.” during the transition from off-season to 

Because they worked so hard during the performance time. By Jason 
months preceding the season, many tracksters “| did a lot of cross training, aerobics and Cisper 
spent the summer vacation relaxing. lifted weights just to stay in shape,” O'Riley 

Allen said it was difficult for her, as a said. “But all of the girls did something.” 
sprinter, to have a solid training program during O'Riley said practice was very demanding, 
the summer. Too much distance running could and it was a necessity to be in good shape. 
have wrecked her sprinting form. “We wanted to look our best when we were 

“Ttned to run a little.” Allen said. “But! performing.” O'Riley said. 
spent most of the ume enjoying the break.” Athletic trainers also helped the athletes to 

Training was not particular to sporting get in peak condition during the off months. 
participants. however. Several members of the Players appreciated the job the trainers did. 

Bearcat Steppers spent a large portion of their “The trainers knew what was best for us and 
time exercising to keep in shape. To them. helped give us a push when things looked 


fitness was justas much an integral part of their — bleak.” Erie Klingensnuth, football player, said. 
off-season as it was during the highlight of their “They also were there when we needed an ear.” 


performances. Some were very passionate For many Northwest students, the “dog days” 
about their workouts. of summer did not exist. Whether it was 
“tt scems like some of the girls were doing running or litting weights, all students who 
aerobics every minute of the day,” Andrea were involved in athletic activities for the 
Blizzard said. University took advantage of the break in 
Blizzard said off-season training was an classes and turned the focus toward fitness. 
individual effort. as the group only met a few The result was not only fitter athletes, but a 
times during the summer months to practice better transition into Northwest's athletic 
new dance routines and evaluate each other's programs. 


Training Helel) 


Mark Rinehart and redshurt Chad Cuflin stands on the 
stdline and watches the activity on the field. Red- 
shirted players were benched so they had a year to 


Photo by Chris Tucker 


During practice, Sean Thompson, redshirt, hangs back 
and hides time for an open receiver. Players who were 
red-shirted were given opportunities to practice with 
the team. 


Pala 


Photo by Dwon Littlejohn 
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- Sidelines 


thietes spent much of their college career hoping for that perfect spiral pass 
or dunking the final two points to win the big game. Sometimes, however, instead 


of wearing the Bearcat green and white, a year was spent as a red shirt. 


“Redshirting was the act of not participating 
in games during a season and everyone got one 
time that they could red shirt,” Bart Tatum, 
Northwest football offensive line coach, said. 

There were numerous reasons for redshirting 
players, including academies or injuries that 
resulted from an emergency situation, however, 
the main reason for redshirting a player was “to 
give a person an extra year (o develop 
athletically.” Tatum said. 

Coaches did not like to play first-year 
freshmen, preferring tor them to have an extra 
year to develop and mature. 

We, like most coaches, didn’t like to play 
true freshmen but we had one or two who were 
good enough to play,” Tatum said. “We had to 
make a conselous decision as a coach whether 
or not the guy was going Lo help (the team) or 
not. It he could help the squad and make big 
contributions as a true freshman, then we knew 
we had to play him, we owed it to the team and 
to the kid.” 

It athletes suftered medical problems and did 
not participate in more than two games during a 
season, they could be red-shirted for the 
remainder of the year. This would not allow 
them Lo play in any games in the second half of 
the season, 

Many of the athletes that were redshirted said 
they believed it was beneficial to them and the 
team. 

“It gave me a year to grow,” Adam Teale, a 
red-shirted freshman football plaver, said. “Not 
only physically, but it also advanced my skills 
and ability to play the game of football.” 

The number of athletes a team could redshirt 
varied trom year to year. The coaches did not 


have to have a pre-determined number of 
redshirted athletes. When Northwest's new 
coaching staff took over, their number of 
quality athletes was down so they did not have 
the opportunity to redshirt many athletes. 

“It was good for our program if we could 
redshirt a large number of our freshmen,” 
Tatum said. “It really depended on the quality 
of our athletes. [fF the talent level was high, it 


Redsl hirting 


athletean 
opportunity 
toenhance 
skillsand 


gave us the chance to redshirt a large number of deve el yp 


the freshmen. Since we were a more improved 
football team here at Northwest, it gave us the 
opportunity to redshirt more of our freshmen.” 

When it came to decision time of who got 
redshirted, the entire coaching staff was 
involved because it was too much 
responsibility to put on one person. 

“In many programs, the head coach was 


ultimately responsible,” Tatum said. “He made 


the final call. On this staff, we discussed 11 
amongst ourselves. ft was a total staff 
decision.” 


Those players who did receive a red-shirt year 


had few limitations. The same things were 


expected of them from the coaches as from the 


starters. 

~The starters never made the athletes that 
were treshmen football players who were red 
shirted feel excluded.” Teale said.“ lifted 
weights in the varsity weight room, practiced 
with the team and dressed up [or all the home 
football games. The only thing FT couldn't do 
Was travel with the team to away games.” 

Redshirting an athlete may have resulted in 
many games warming the bench, but iC also 
allowed overall improvement and maturity. 
enhancing Beareal performance. 
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By 
Genevieve 
Shockley 
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1 a rom baseball to track, Northwest had plenty of teams. and chances were there 
was someone who liked to watch them play. 


Each spectator had his own reason for observe the other students” participation as 
attending Northwest's games, but one thing well. 

Was common among them all—the games were “It was cool the way all the football players 
: a great time. Every sport had its circle of sat together, all the fraternity guys sat together 
faithtul followers. and so-on,” Balm said. “There was a good mix, 
However, football and basketball were and everyone usually had a good ume.” 
clearly the most popular. Balm said he traveled to watch the team play 
z “My Saturday afternoons would have been when the games were relatively close. He 
hey pretty dull if it wasn’t for the football team,” admitted play-off games were something to 
: Jim Osalkowski said. look forward to, but he would have gone to 

Beeause he spent most of his weekends in games even if the team was not as successful. 

2 Maryville, Osalkowski often Tound himself at “The conference games were definitely 
football games. more exciting, but J would have still gone to 

“The games were kinda tun, actually,” watch a losing team play,” Balm said. “I guess 
Osalkowski said. “I went with some of my it was because | loved basketball.” 

By Jason fraternity brothers, and after a while, going to Michelle Heck was also an avid fan of the 
Cisper the game Just became a kind of ritual for us.” men’s basketball team. Since she knew several 

Osalkowski said the gumes were very of the players, she enjoyed watching them on 
entertaining and action-packed. the court. 

“It was good to see the team have a winning “My friends were really talented, and it was 
record.” Osalkowski said. “They deserved it.” great to see them in action,” Heck said. “The 

The games were entertaining in other ways games were really fast-paced. ] liked the dunks 
as well, Osalkowski said. and the action.” 

“| did get to see Bobby Bearcat get beat up Heck, like Balm, said “seeing all the other 
by a fan at the Washburn game,” Osalkowski student groups united to support the teams was 
said. “You had to go to the games to cateh that really excellent.” She said the games were also 
kind of action.” a good way to get out and let off some steam. 

For Mike Balm, football games also proved “The games were good for taking my mind 
to be a favorite pastime. off things for a while,” Heck said. “And of 

“The games were really competitive,” Balm — course, it was always fun to see the home team 
said. win. 

His true passion, however, was basketball. Although the reasons for attending the 

“The basketball team always put on a great games differed, they all tended to revolve 
show,” Balm said. “They definitely gave the around the idea of team support. 
fans something to cheer about.” “| know the guys got pumped up by a good 

Balm said his favorite seat was always in crowd,” Balm said. 
the front row so he could “scream at the other Likewise, the fans were able to get some 


team and heckle their players,” and he liked to — enjoyment out of watching as well. 
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Mirroring the 
releree’s signal 
of 
“touchdown,” 
fans in the end 
zone celebrate 
Ambrows 
Moreland’s 
interception 
and 
touchdown. 
Much to the 
delight of the 
fans, the play 
made in the 
last minute of 
the game 
sealed a 41-33 
Homecoming 
Victory over 
Missour1 
Southern. 
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Sigma Phi Epsilon members, Eric Huggin, Jeff Smith and T.J. Shavnorg mix school spirit and 
Christmas cheer as they support the Bearcats during a December basketball game. Greeks and 
independents appeared at games occasionally sporting unusual ouulits. 


Throngs of Ians cheer during a Bearcat touchdown at Rickenbrode Stadium. Close scores and 
numerous Victories increased attendance at football games. 


ntering his senior year with ouly one semester of eligibtlity left, Rick Jolley 
had a decision to make—play first and watch later or watch first and play later. 
He opted to play later after taking a look at the situation with his coaches. 


Jolley. a 6-foot 9-inch, 260-pound Beareat, 
took a semester off but returned to give the 
Cats a different look. 

“] had a semester of eligibility lettso the 
coaches and | sat down and talked about it and 
thought it would be better to come back during 
conference season,” Jolley said. 

However, the decision meant Jolley had to 
keep in shape on his own. Jolley could not 
practice with the team because of NCAA rules. 

“Once or twice ] played in the ree center.” 
Jolley said. “But mostly it was just me.” 

He kept in shape by extending his pre-season 
workout. He lifted weights, did basketball 
workouts and ran. For the most part, Jolley was 
on his own, 

By Sarah 
Elhott 


“| missed the competition in games and | 
missed competition in practice,” Jolley said. 

He was not the only one who was missing, 
the team missed him also. Men's basketball 
head coach, Steve Tappmeyer, did not reeruit a 
player to replace Jolley during his ume off. 

“We missed his experience and his 
leadership,” Tappmeyer said. 

Tappmeyer said when Jolley came back he 
gave the team a different look with his inside 
playing ability. 

He was big and very visible and had more 
fouls ealled on him than the average player. 
However, Tappmeyer said he had a very good 
demeanor about the whole thing. 

Although it took a Jot of discipline, the time 
he put into training gave him ume think about 
goals. 

He had hoped the “Cats would win the 
conference championship and be part of the 
national tournament. 
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Jolley envisioned some great “D™ and the 
team playing up to its ability. 

His goals were not just basketball oriented; 
he also had goals oft the court. 

The computer science major and math minor 
intended to stay focused throughout the 
semester on more than basketball. Jolley had 
his eyes set on a degree. 

“(To) pass everything, graduate and get that 
nice piece of paper that says Brodrick Jolley, 
Bachelor of Seienee.” were among his goals, 
according to Jolley. 

After graduation, he planned to move out 
East and become a program analyst or 
consultant. He wanted to move to be eloser to 
his sister. 

Jolley intended to open his own company. 

“Businesses and individuals came to me and 
asked me about setting up computer systems,” 
Jolley said. 

He also had intentions of attending graduate 
school, after working for a while, and going to 
seminars to stay updated. 

“Computer science Is changing so fast you 
basically stay in school your whole career,” 
Jolley said. 

At 25 years old, Jolley was more than ready 
to graduate. He began his college eareer at 
Penn State where he attended school for two 
and one-half years: when things did not work 
out, he decided to take some time off. That 
ume turned into two years. 

Then in June 1993, he way fortunate enough 
to be able to come to Northwest, Jolley satd. 

By taking the time to make decisions and 
focus on the future as well as athletics. Jolley 
took Northwest by storm. 
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Rick Jolley 
works on his 
free throw shot 
al practice 
During the time 
Jolley took off 
saving his last 
semester Of 
eligiblity for 
the conferenc 
urnament, A 
was unable t 
ywachice WIN 
the team 
because of 
NCAA rules 
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Evra Whorley gets set hefore he goes out of the blocks 
tor a sprint at Rickenbrode Stadium. Whorley sat 
track kept him in shape and increased his speed during 


the Football season. 


Photo by Chris Tucker 


Attacking Missourl Southern detense, Ambrose 
Moreland plays during the Homecoming game. 
Moreland was a defensive tackle on the foothall team 
and a shot-putter on the track team. 


Two-sport athletes Ezra Whorley and Ambrose 
Moreland were two students who juggled football, 
track and studies. Pressure on two-sport athletes was 
high, 
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laying two sports at once was never easy, whether as a professional or an 
amateur. Just ask Bo—he knew. A little closer to home, Ezra Whorley and 
Ambrose Moreland knew and found the time to “just do it” in lwo sports. 


leave for classes at. 9 a.m. and wouldn't get 


Whorley, a Beareat gridder and trackster, 
discovered it took ume and patience to be a 
two-sport athlete. 

His first love was always football, and track 
kept him in shape for the football season. 

“Track helped me run faster, so it went with 
football,” Whorley said. “Football was 
something that 1 liked...it let me take out my 
frustrations. | would beat up on somebody for 
60 minutes and not get in trouble for it.” 

Whorley did not get into trouble unless being 
nationally recognized as one of the premier 
Division I] football players was considered 
trouble. He played in the Snow Bow] and 
attracted scouts from the NFL, Canadian 
Football League and Arena teams. 

Although the love of the game made athletes 
find the time to play and study, Moreland said 
finding the time to play two sports was 
difficult. 

“Tt was hard...it was like basieally my whole 
day was taken up and then at night | studied,” 
Morekand said. 

The training for Moreland’s two sports were 
quite different from each other, 

“During off-season for football, we lifted 
weights, ran and did agility work trying to get 
quicker and stronger; but for track T just threw 
the 16-pound weight (for shot puO) 60 times a 
day,” Moreland said. “My arm got ured but 1t 
was supposed to so that it could build up. The 
nextday when | threw, my performance was 
better; | got stronger.” 

There was no rest for the weary as Moreland 
found out. He would start the day early in the 
morning, and did not end until late at night. 

“My schedule was so spread out that | would 


home until sometime after 6 p.m.,” Moreland 
sald, 

His day did not get any easier as he had to 
practice for track and off-season football dritts. 

“Track started at] p.m. and as soon as | was 
finished with that | had to go lift weights for 
football,” Moreland said. “It was a lot of hard 
work and it took a lot of dedication to put all 
that into two sports.” 

Moreland did mind the time he put in and it 
gave him an extra something to become better. 


By 


“There were a lot of players around the Sharon 
world that were better than me or as good as Johnson 


me and | knew that I had to keep that in my 
head as a player; to work harder than my 
opponent because it didn’t matter how good | 
was, there was always somebody out there who 
was better,” Moreland said. 

Heather Potts, who participated in volleyball 
and track, did not have the me that was 
required to play, study and keep up her grades. 
She eventually had to quit the track team. 

“Thad to stop playing two sports because 1 
Wits So ime consuming,” Potts said. “Il never 
had any ume left over to do homework and 
study. My grades began to slide just a little. 
School Was more important to me than sports 
were so my choice was easy—lI had to quit 
volleyball or track in order to keep up with my 
course-loud.” 

Some athletes had to sacrifice in order to 
play multiple sports. While some student 
athletes thrived under the pressure put upon 
them, others knew when to make a trade off. 
Athletes stayed competitive and some knew 
When to call it quits for the “love of the game.” 


Two-Sport Athletes 
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he Foster Aquatic Center had its problems, but with the renovations of the 
pool, many students were happy to take a dip. 


“The bottom of the pool was never clean.” 
Martha Wilt said. 

Wilt had classes there and claimed the pool 
“was slimy.” 

“Whenever | had water aerobics last year 
(fall of 94), there were places where the 
plaster was broken so a lot of students had to 
wear water shoes in the pool to keep active in 
the class,” Johnna-Kaye Schuster said. 

Since then, many changes had taken place. 
The renovation of the pool was a slow process, 
but there were many positive results. There 
were many problems with the aquatic center 
because toes were getting cut, Bob Lade, 
Northwest Coordinator of Campus Recreation, 
said. 

“One problem with the pool was the cracking 
and yellowing of the basin,” Lade said. “It 
wasn't leaking: it was all mainly esthetic. 
Because of this, anew process using fiberglass 
layers was used.” 

There were many things to consider when 
renovating the pool. One of the decisions made 
was between a 25-year guarantee with 
fiberglass or a two-year guarantee using 
plaster. 

Another change in the pool was the 
replacement of the sand filters, “something that 
hadn’t been done since 1980,” Lade said. 

The roof of the aquatic center was also 
redone because of leaking. Future plans 
consisted of painting the inside of the pool and 
the walls during the summer. Despite 
renovations, the Foster Aquatic Center suffered 
no major drawbacks. 

‘The changes were necessary because the 
deterioration of the pool area was getting out of 
hand,” Eric Sipes said. “No one wanted to 
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swim ina pool where the bottoms of their feet 
got roughed up.” 

Many students were excited and looked 
forward to the changes that took place at the 
aquatic center. 

“It was not only good for the college 
students, but also the Maryville community,” 
Lacey Morris said. “Any positive changes 
made on the campus reflected on the 
community.” 

Although all the inconveniences were not 
appreciated, the newly renovated pool was. 
Students looked forward to using the new 
facility and were glad to have the pool in good 
condition again. 


A water 
aerobics class 
learns line 
dancing moves 
from a fellow 
student. Class 
members 
participated in 
a variety of 
water 
activities. 


Photo by Laura Riedel 


Dr. Bill Bobo swims a tew laps in the renovated Foster 
Aquatic Center. The aquatic center was renovated to 
make the pool safer and more enjoyable lor the student 
body. 
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Several students enjoy an afternoon swim at the Foster 
Aquatic Center. The pool had a few hours of open swim 
every day as well as holding water aerobic classes. 


Don Ferree dunks the ball through the hoop during a 
free-swim session at the Foster Aquatic Center. The 
aquatic center underwent many renovations including 
redoing the roof and relayering the basin of the pool. 
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In preparation for the upcoming Benedictine game, 
basketball player Autumn Feaker tugs on her shoe 
Tau Durabilty and a good fit were factors many 
athletes cited when choosing tens shoes. 


Laced up and ready to go. women’s basketball players 
wait on the sidelines for their turn on court. Although 
players bought their own shoes, they all bought the 
same style to look consistent. 


Kipp Feldt and Stephen Marottt use thetr Nikes to jump 
a moat during a track invitational at Rickenbrode 
Stadium. Due to budget cuts, most atheletes were 
required to buy their own shoes. 
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n athlete bent down, grasped the overused shoe strings, and tied them 
tightly, not allowing any room for an ankle to rotate. Convinced it was secure, the 
athlete quickly ied the final knot and anticipated the challenge of the game ahead. 


Shoes atfeeted the performance of many 
athletes on the field, court or track. 

“Shoes were the most important article an 
athlete could own,” Don Furry, cross country 
and track runner, said. 

Beeause many athletes knew the importance 
shoes had in training, the shoes had to be 
durable and comfortable. 

“| was basically looking for a shoe that 
would hold up through a lot of mileage and still 
support my foot,” Elisa Koch, track and cross 
country runner, said. “A lot of people got 
blisters from bad shoes so it was important to 
find a good shoe.” 

Athletes searched for shoes that were 
durable enough to last for an enuire season. 

“] looked for a lot of support in the heel.” 
Furry said. “Support for my heel was important 
because when | ran, my foot rotated.” 

Another aspeet when shoe seeking was 
finding the perfect fit. 

“It did not make a difference if the shoe was 
a Nike, Converse or what.” Al Turner, Sport 
Shop owner, said. “If the shoe did not fit, it was 
not going (o work.” 

According to Turner, because of the styles 
and fits each brand had, most athletes relied on 
several different pairs of shoes for one sport. 

“) owned about five pairs ala ume and 
purchased a new pair every three to four 


months hecause of the wear and tear,” Furry 


said. “I had shoes for training and then J had 
my spikes for racing. So I guess they (shoes) 
added up.” 

Besides usefulness, appearance was a key 
contributor to athletic shoe sales last year. 

“Most shoes sold on the brand name,” Turner 
said, “Attractiveness and the look of the shoe 
was important to almost every customer. Most 
kids came in and asked for a particular style of 


a particular brand name.” By 
Annette 


Baca 


Shoes for athletes were a costly expense for 
many sports participants. Northwest did not 
provide shoes for all athletes: funding was in 
variance to the sport played. 

“Most programs had asked many athletes to 
pay for some or all of the expense due to 
budget cuts,” Ron DeShon, women’s track and 
cross-country head coach, said. 

Many of the team sports were fortunate to 
receive contracts from shoe companies. 

~The basketball team had a contract with 
Nike,” Steve Tappmeyer, men’s basketball 
head couch, said. “We had good suceess in the 
past for the durability and the price was 
reasonable.” 

The price many athletes had to pay was 
steep, especially when they were involved in 
more than one sport. In order to keep from 
twisting ankles and getting blisters, athletes 
decided to pay the price when the shoes helped 


them train to the best of their ability. 
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Court cases captivate country 


Phe trial of Susan Smith ended 
July with a life sentence for the kill 
ing her twosons. Smith contessed to 
the crime (Wo Weeks after the inci- 
dent occured 

Her estranged husband, David 
Smith, stood by Susan for nine days 
while the search continued for 
Michael, 3, and Alex, 14 months. 

Smith struggted in prison and was 
attacked by other inmates, but was 
reported as having adjusted to her 
new life. 


John DuPont held off police one 
February morning for the death of 
Olympic wrestler Dave Schultz, 36 

Du Pont had changed his 800-acre 
center for amateur wrestlers, swim- 
mers and pentathletes. Du Pont was 


well Known in the wrestling area as 
one of the most generous backers, 
donating more than $3 million to the 
US. Olympic wrestling team. 

According to police, Du Pont shot 
Schultz three mes with a .38-cali- 
ber revolver during an argument 
outside of Schultz’s home. 


Selena Quintanilla Perez, the 
Tejano star, Who was called the 
Latina Madonna, was gunned down 
by Yolanda Saldivar in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, March 31,1995. 


Saldivar, the former president of 


Selena’s tan club, killed the star al- 
legedly because Setena had accused 
her of stealing business funds. 
Saldivar was sentenced to life. 

But, for her fans, Selena’s music 
lived on. Selena became one of the 
fastest-selling artists in music his- 
lory. 
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Rap artist, Snoop Doggy Doge, 
Was acquitted of murder in the death 
of Philip Woldemariam. The shoot- 
ing oecurred Aug. 25, 1993, Snoop, 
whose name was Calvin 
Broadus, and his former body guard 
were found not guilty ina decision 
made in Los Angeles courts Feb. 20, 
1996. Detense lawyers said the rap- 
per and his body guard were acting 


real 


in self defense. 

The jurors where locked on the 
charge of voluntary manslaughter, 
A mistnal was called Feb. 22. 


In January, Delaware had the 
nation’s third exccuuion by hanging 
since 1965. 

Billy Bailey, 49, murdered a Dela- 
ware elderly couple in 1979, Dela- 


ware replaced hanging with le- 
thal injecuon in 1986 and al- 
lowed Bailey to choose between 
the two forms of execution he- 
cause his crime preceded the 
change. 


In the first ume in 19 years, 
four .30-caliber bullets killed a 
convicted child killer in Utah. 

Five rifles fired at John Albert 
Taylor at 12:03 am. At 12:07 
a.m., he was declared dead. 

Taylor, adamant about his in- 
nocenee to the end, was sen- 
tenced to death Tor the sexual 
assault and strangulation of 14- 
year-old Charla Nicole King. He 
chose the firing squad instead of 
death by lethal injection. 

According to the Salt Lake 
County Sheriffs office, Taylor's 
death was listed as a homicide. 
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By Derrick Barker 


felt around the heartland 


Itseemed like the starCot an ordinary day at 
the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in 
OhMlahoma City on Aprit 19, £995. Ottice 


workers had beeun tiling documents, rezular 


Meetings Were in session and the day-care 
children had just finished breaktast. 

Things seemed rather ordinary that 
day ...untl iGhappened. 

At 9:02 a.m. a bomb inside a rental truck 
parked just outside the federal building ex- 
ploded, ripping off the building's fagade, de- 
molishing one-third of the structure, rattling 
half a dozen buildings nearby and shattering 
windows as far as a mile away. 

Inas little time as it takes to hear a thunder- 
clap. 168 people laid dead in and around tons 
ot rubble, The vicums—trom 18-month-old 
Danielle Bell to 73-year-old minister Charles 
Hurlburt—never knew what hit them. 

The explosion was monetarily costly too. 
Damage estimates were in the bithons. Nearly 
350 businesses in the Oklahoma City down- 
lown area were said to have been damaged, 
covering an one-square mile area. Ten build- 
ings collapsed. 

The damage, however, entailed more than 
just that of one Midwestern city. The incident 
shot right at the hearts of millions across the 
country and swept away much of America’s 
sense of securily. 

The incident had FBI agents on the search 
for the killers. Two suspects in connection to 
the bombing had been established by authori- 
lies only a few days after the attack. That 
discovery shocked the country as well, for the 
alleged bombers were not foreign terrorists as 
expected, but Americans. 

Michigan native Timothy McVeigh, the al- 
leged mastermind of the erime, and Terry 
Nichols faced a grand jury indictment for 
building the bomb made from fertilizer and 
fuel oil. 

MeVeigh, a Gulf War veteran, was a tall, 
lanky. quiet. yet angry, man. He was, for the 
most part. a nobody. But he and Nichols be- 
came the most wanted men in the country. 
Their idealogical beliefs ted them to plan their 
relatively small-time affair that had huge re- 
sults. 


Though the incident shattered the hearts of 


Oklahomans, the catastrophe inspired many 
others to send their love and support to the 
Heartland. 

Rescue teams worked around the clock to 
recover the dead and the wounded. Church and 
volunteer organization members raised 
money to help rebuild the downtown area. 


Photo courtesy Associated Press 


President Bill Clinton 
led the city in mourn- 
ing ata memorial ser- 
vice to honor those 
who lostther lives and 
comtort the tamihes 
who loved them. 
TERE SHS GVeny a 
source of Hite among 
the dead. Nurse 
Rebecca Anderson, the 
first and only rescue 
worker to die atter the 
disaster, became a 
heart donor for another 
Oklahoman. Through 
her death, he lived. 
Some Northwest 
students were there to 


Bomb Crater. 
E:ght feet deep 
nd t 


Graphic created by Chris Chappell 


Cross reference of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building. This shows the 
damage after the car bomb exploded. 


“When I met somebody there w hoexperienced 
(the bombing aftermath), itall seemed more real 
to me.” Atkins said. 

Though the event was aumatic, the city still 
lived on. Unfortunately for America. however, 
the horrific images shown betore them in every 
story and picture—the gutted federal building or 
the fireman and the baby—lived on as well. 


witness the response by the city and people from 
around the country, 

Ash Atkins, who arrived at Oklahoma City a 
tew days after the hombing for a Sci-Fi Club 
leadership convention, said he was impressed by 
the number of disaster relief funds and projects in 
the works. Atkins suid his experiences also 
brought the disaster home. 


e 


FBI agents lead Timothy McVeigh, a Gulf War veteran, to a waiting car. McVeigh was charged as 
one of the bombing suspects in the explosion that destroyed the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building. 
The force of the blast tore off the building's fagade and sent it flying 50 feet across the street and 
killed 168 men, women and young children. 
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In lowa tl was Dole. In New Hampshire it was 
Buchanan. In Delaware it was Forbes. But 
throughout the campaign for the Republican 
nomination in the presidential cleetion of 1996, if 
Was anyone's race. 

lront-runner, Senate Majority Leader Bob 
Dole, was forecast as a shoo-in for the nomina- 
tion. Although he did win the lowa caucus, con- 
servauive hard-liner Pat Buchanan's second place 
siphoned tuel from Dole’s fiery bandwagon. 

From then on, the Dole campaign took a 
backseat in the primary elections. Buchanan, a 
former aid for both Ronald Reagan and Richard 
Nixon, took first in New Tlampshire with 27 
pereent. Close behind was Dole with 26 percent. 

In Delaware, millionaire and publishing tycoon 
Steve Forbes, who continually pushed his flat-tax 
plan, took a victory of 33 percent. Dole. again, 
took a second place finish with 27 pereent. 

Throughout the primaries, former Tennessee 
governor and education administrator Lamar 
Alexander held on as the dark horse of the Repub- 
lican race, His “common guy” persona complete 
with red flannel shirts kept him in the election 
spotlight by taking close thirds in lowa and New 
Hampshire and a fourth place spot in Delaware. 

As Dole and Buchanan raced for primary wins 
in Arizona and the Dakotas, Alexander deelared 
himself as the most capable contender to Bill 
Chnton, who ran virtually unopposed for the 
Democratic nomination. “Know your ABCs: 
Alexander beats Clinton,” he said. 

The other candidates kept a low profile. Corpo- 
rate entrepreneur Morry Taylor, Rep. Bob 
Dornan, Sen. Richard Lugar and talk show host 


Colin Powell signs his autohiography “My American Journey” 
tor fans. Powell shocked the nation when he announced he 
would nol run tor president. 
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By ‘Tower staff 


the 1996 election 


Alan Keyes lined the 
bottom of the voter 
barrel, constantly 
changing places. 

Despite its appear 
anee as a dead heat, 
the race for Republi- 
can nominee was like 
most other primary 
elections: sometimes 
fierce, sometimes 
feisty and sometimes 
frightening, depend- 
ing on the perspective 
of the candidates. 
VeEsas Sem. Pai 
Gramm left the race 
shorlly after taking 
fourth place in the 
Iowa Caueus. 

It was only a matter 
of time before one 
contender would 
stand tall. 


Colin Powell de- 
elined a bid for the 
presideney on a 
chilly November atf- 
ternoon in the kind of 
soulless hotel ball- 
room where eam- 
paigns go to die, 

The men and women who weighed the decision 
with Powell said there was no one faetor and no 
one moment that made the decision for him—not 
even the rampant rumor of his wife, Alma, mak- 
ing the decision lor him. 

In his exit speech, people heard all the qualities 
and convietions that made Powell's character and 
career all the more fascinating: a military man 
with a social conscience; a black New Yorker 


Photo courtesy Associated Press 


who attracted white Southern voters and Chief 


Executive Officers; and the man who kept gays 
out of the military but endorsed gays as parents as 
long as they provided nurturing homes. 

This relative political unknown—suaid to be a 
“blaek man on a white horse’—inspired a huge 
irust in not only the eyes of his colleagues, but in 
the hearts of most Americans. 


Seeking the presidency of the United States for 
more than 20 years, Bob Dole had been called “a 
towering figure” and “the most enduring Repub- 


Bob Dole speaks in hes third presidential campaign. Having started his political career in 
1951, Dole served in the House of Representatives trom (961 through 1969 and had heen 
a senator for more than 20 years. The 73-year-old Dole was the oldest candidate in the 
race lor president. 


liean leader of the 20th century.” 

Dole, Senate Majority Leader, challenged for 
the presideney in 1980 and 1988. He was hoping 
for the presidency in his third try in 1996. 

Dole was from Russell, a small Kansas town, 


and was popular with students from rural cities | 


around northwest Missouri. 

“T would have voted for Bab Dole because he 
had a background similar to mine, coming from 
a rural area,” Casey Seitz said. “He seemed to 
play to the “common folk, and he had extensive 
expenence in helping to Jead our country.” 

College Repubheans were also supporting 
Dole. 

“T thought he had leadership which we needed 
in the White House.” Hawkeye Wilson, College 
Republican president, said. “He had been in Con- 
gress for about 35 years. He knew how to get 
things done.” 

Although finishing the New Hampshire pri- 
mary in second place close to first-place Pat 
Buchanan, Dole was stepping up the process to be 
eleeted as 43rd president of the United States. 


A battle between Republicans and 
Jemocrats affected the entire coun- 
iy during a period of extreme dead- 
ock with the federal budget. 

For six days in November, the 
ederal government shut down be- 
‘ause of a feud over the 1996 bud- 
set. The governmentalso shut down 
» month later for 2t days. These 
hutdowns cost $1.3 million. 

The government was affected to 
uch a high degree that many gov- 
rmment-operated facilities were 


losed andemployees given an early 
facation without pay. 

Fifty thousand workers were laid 
uf because of the first shutdown and 
°50,000 were put out of work during 
he second. National monuments 
were closed because the govern- 
nent could not afford to keep them 
»pen. Mount Rushinore was kept 
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open during Christmas because of 
the generosity of one cilizen who 
paid its electric bill for one week. 

Senate Majority Leader Bob 
Dole, House Speaker Newt 
Gingerich, President Bill Clinton 
and Vice President Al Gore left the 
country in limbo while they fought 
over numbers. Many Americans 
felt the crunch of the budget prob- 
Jems while the government contin- 
ued to strugele with a solution. 

Congress wanted to include a 
$245 billion tax cut over the next 
seven yeurs. Clinton's plan asked 
for less oF a cut and crunches in 
other areas, such as Medicare and 
Medicaid and a $32 billion redue- 
tion of Social Security cost-of-liv- 
ing increase. 

Everything returned to normal at- 
ter the second shutdown, but a 
threat for a third breakdown of the 
government came a month later. 
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Sull without a real budget in 
place, a resolution was passed that 
funded mostolthe government. The 
House of Representatives was suc- 
cessful in their attempts to avoid the 
shutdown even though there still 
was nota concrete budget plan. 


As President Bill Clinton. pre- 
pared his bid for re-election, contro- 
versies rocked the White House. 
Whitewater allegations were sul 
lingering around and missing docu- 
ments surfaced, connecting Eitlary 
Rodham Clinton more closely to 
Whitewater than what was previ- 
ously thought. 

Under oath, Hillary, the first first 
lady to be subpoenaed, testified be- 
fore a grand jury on the Whitewater 
real-estate dealings. Hillary was 
asked to appear betore the grand 
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Shutting down the goverment 


jury to explain the mysterio 
appearance of several billin 
records two years after they had 
heen subpoenaed. 

The legal documents help ex 
plain the work Hillary did for the 
Madison Guaranty Savings & 
Loan which was owned by Jame 
McDougal, the Clinton's busi 
ness partners in the Whitewater 
real-estate development. 

Previously, the investigation 
found no evidence of wrongdo- 
ing by Hillary or her former asso, 
ciales in the Rose Law Firm. 

The focus of Whitewater con 
eered the purchase of Castle 
Grande, a purchase investigators 
called a “sham,” but no evidence 
had proved Hillary knew the 
transaction was fraudulent. The 
purchase and the failure of Madi- 
son cost the taxpayers $60 mil- 
hon. 
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Students wanted patiently, surrounding the couch 
area around the TV anticapating the verdict. Yelps 
of joy and groans of disgust filled the Spanish Den 
as students watch O. J. Simpson be declared 
innocent. The devision ended the $12 million, 17- 
month trial. It was a case that would leave Amert- 
cans with a couple lasting images: a white Ford 
Bronco leading a police chase and Simpon trying on 
“the murder gloves” tn court. 


By Nikki Jones 


of the century 


From retired football star to fallen childhood 


hero, O. J. Simpson stood trial for the murders oF 


Nicole Brown-Simpson and Ronald Goldman. 
Being labeled as the “trial of the century.” this 
court case drew more media attention than any 
other. The outcome of this trial became one that 
no viewer could predict. 

For over one year, people were drawn to their 
television sets, newspapers and magazines. As 
the prosecution battled to develop the evidence to 
convict, the defense collected enough evidence 
to prove otherwise. 

Throughout the trial, race was the overwhelm- 
ing issue. The trial turned into a black vs. white 
issue and a dividing line between triends and 
family was drawn, 

“TL thought that the trial was a tact used to 
divide ‘black and white.” LeVan Buckner said. 
“The media seemed to turn a murder trial into a 
race issue, but] did not believe that he could have 
killed the mother of his children or her friend.” 

Afterathree-hour deliberation, the jury acquit- 
ted Simpson of the murders. The reactions dif- 
fered. 

“ft thought that there were a Jot of questions 


just.” 


unanswered.” Linda 
Jones said. “I thought 
that he would be 
found guilty, but if 
(ihe 
couldn't prove that 
he was guilty, then | 
felt the outcome was 


evidence 
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The trial ended, 
but another trial 
came about. A civil 
trial was instigated by the Nicole Brown- 
Simpson estate and the Ronald Goldman fam- 
ily. During all these events, O. J. Simpson sold 
books, videotapes, family photographs and 
television interviews to compensate for his 
loss in money and to help pay his legal fees. 

Although there would always be doubt in 
people’s minds whether Simpson committed 
the murders or not, he would be the only one 
who knew the truth. Until he, or whoever may 
have been involved, disclosed their secret, no 
one would know the truth. It was the trial of the 
century—one that would never be forgotien. 


s face attacks 


Subways. train 


The Aum Shinrikyo religious cult 
allegedly released poison gas into a 
Tokyo subway in March 1995. The 
attack killed 12 people and injured 
more than 5,000. 

The cult denied any connection 
with the Tokyo attack. 

In a series of highly-publicized 
raids, the police uncovered hidden 
laboratories. Police said it was al- 
most certain the cult had spent the 
past couple of years assembling the 
ingredients needed to produce sarin, 
the chemical used in the attacks. 


An Amtrak train derailed while 
267 people were being carried 
across aremote desert region in Ari- 
zona. The train, en route from Nh- 
ami to Los Angeles. had three cars 
plunge off a 30-foot-high bridge. 
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One person was killed in the acci- 
dent while 70 others were injured. 

The accident happened because a 
metal bar was removed which held 
two sections of rail together. A wire 
was installed, causing a warning 
light to fail and not giving engineers 
a notice to prevent the accident. FBI 
investigators believed a railroad 
employee had tampered with the 
track because of the extensive 
knowledge about railroad tracks 
that would have been needed. 


Two New Jersey commuter trains 
collided. killing three people and 
injuring 100 others. When one of the 
trains jumped the tracks, it slammed 
into the front of the other train, 
shearing off the side of one car. 

Because of the marshland sur- 
rounding the accident, rescue efforts 
were hindered. Ambulances and he- 


licopters were brought in to trans- 
port passengers to the hospital. 

Three hundred and filty passen- 
gers were on the two trains heading 
to and from Hoboken, N. J. The city 
served as the main terminal for the 
line. 


Eleven people were killed in a 
fiery crash between a Maryland 
commuter train and an Amtrak loco- 
motive in Silver Spring, Md. 

The accident occurred Feb. 16 
during a snowstorm. Federal inves- 
ligators reported a signal that should 
have warned the Maryland com- 
muter train engineer to slow down as 
he approached the oncoming 
Amtrak train was relocated as a part 
of an overhaul of signals along the 
Maryland Rail Commuter line. Ofti- 
cials were also concerned with why 


the emergency exit doors did not 
open. 

Among the dead were the 
MARC engineer and two con- 
ductors. Eight youths returning 
from a Job Corps program in 
West Virginia were also killed. 


A subway clerk, whose booth 
was set on fire, died from the 
burns he suffered Nov. 26. 

In the Nov. 24 theatrical re- 
lease, “Money Train,” Wesley 
Snipes and Woody Harrelson 
portrayed subway cops on the 
trail of a man who sprayed flam- 
mable liquid and set it on fire. 

Sen. Bob Dole and police 
placed some of the blame for the 
attack on the movie, but transit 
officials denied it, reporting nine 
other such attacks in the five 
years before the movie's release. 
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If the 1980s was deseribed as the decade of 
business gone bad with its hostile takeovers and 
leveraged buy outs, then the “90s was the decade 
of business gone big with its corporate mergers 
and company consolidation. 

In 1995, corporate America announced more 
than $270 billion worth of mergers and take- 
overs. The results were memorable, at least, in 
medialand: Larry King met the Animaniacs. 
Mickey Mouse met Peter Jennings and relrigera- 
tor truckers met David Letterman. 

With newly-created corporations like Time 
Warner-Turner, Disney-Capital Cites/ABC and 
CBS-Westinghouse, almost any combination in 
entertainment was possible. 

Media companies were not the only ones that 
followed the trend. financial service industries 
like Chemical and Chase merged in a $10 billion 


By Derrick Barker 


for success 


deal as did electric utility compamies like Union 
Electric and Cipseo ina $1.2 billion deal. 


Although the mergers totaled in the billions of 


dollars, the move to get bigger had litde todo with 
grabbing some quick cash. 

Corporations merged in order to dominate the 
American market, compete in a globalized 
economy, support smaller subsidiaries and pro- 
vide new products and services for consumers. 

Stockholders wanted more profits anda bigger 
stock, consumers demanded better products from 
them and the governmentin a deregulation trend 
allowed corporations to join forces without 
throwing them an anti-trust suit. 

That was primarily because the government 
did not think that such moves by American busi- 
nesses would create monopolies. 

Of course, inthe game of trying to gainas much 


oe 


as possiple, someone had to lose. In the com- 
puter industry, if was Apple Computer Inc., 
with only a 1O pereent share of the personal- 
computer market. 

Because Apple had trouble competing with 
IBM and the much-hyped Windows 95 by 
Microsoft, the smaller company was at the 
mercy of getting bought out by IBM, Canon, 
Oracle Systems or Sony. 

Employees of such big companies might 


have become the losers as well. The trend of 


downsizing and tayofts did accompany the 
iierger trend as companies tried to cul costs, 
such as AT&T which laid off thousands in 
order to save Money and compete. 

Whether or not the move to merge was 
labeled as had business or hetter business, the 
concept of being big was for the history books. 


On Oct. 16, 1996, the largest civil 
rights gathering in history con- 
verged on Washington D.C. for a 
peaceful day of “atonement and ree- 
oncihation.~ 

Nation of Islam leader Louts 
Farrakhan organized the spiritual 
communing of an estimated more 
than 400,000 black men of all ages. 
The crowd that gathered on Wash- 
ington Mall was called the Million 
Man March. 

The Million Man March was nota 
riot or protest according to organiz- 
ers. Instead. it was a chance for par- 


ticipants to pledge themselves to 
self-reliance and reclaim their re- 


spect for women. In the words of 


one man, the focus of the march was 
to “show white America that we as 
black people could be constructive 
and come together as a whole.” 
The one discord in the planning 
was that no women were invited, 
whether black or white. Yet Maya 
Angelou and Rosa Parks attended. 


He had no face and his identity 
was a mystery, but the Unabomber 
was known to to the 90-member FB] 
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Controversies cause national concern 
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task force assigned to the case. He 
had killed three people, wounded 23 
others and still remained at large. 

His reign of terror began in 1978. 
In April, a mai] bomb killed a Cali- 
fornia forestry lobbyist. In June, he 
threatened to blow up an airliner. 

He promised to suspend the kill- 
ing if The Washington Post would 
print his 35,000-word attack on 
technology. It was printed with fi- 
nancial help from The New York 
Times. 

The manifesto was a signal to 
authorities, who believed he was 
gelting more “paranoid and delu- 
sional.” 


The Communications Decency 
Act, a part of the teleecommunica- 


Hundreds ot thousands of black 
men converge on the nation’s 
capital in response to the call from 
Louis Farrakhan to rally for unity 
and brotherhood. It was the fourth 
largest demonstration in 
Washington's history and the 
largest predominately-black 
gathering. 
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tions bill was signed by President 
Bill Clinton in February. The bill 
made it a crime to knowingly 
transmit “indecent” material that 
could be viewed by minors over 
the “Net. 

In the opening rounds of court 
challenges to the CDA, a judge 
issued a lemporary restraining 
order against portions of the act 
dealing with sending indecent 
speech. 


Containing no calories or cho- 
lesterol, olestra was a godsend to 
dieters, but faced criticism for 
being potentially dangerous. 

Normal fat, made of three fatty 
acids, had to be sliced into man- 
ageable pieces by enzymes to be 
absorbed by the body. 

Olestra molecules, made of six 
or eight fatty acids attached to 
sugar molecules, could not be cut 
up by the intestinal enzymes. 
This allowed them to pass 
through the intestines. 

Critics were concerned olestra 
entered the body and did no 
good. 
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A severe snow storm diimped many feet ol 


snow on the Northeast causing thousands of 


problems and dektys. Just afew short months 
after an abnormally hot and dry summer was 
recorded, 

Billedas the “Blizzard 01°96." asnowstorm 
tackled the Northeast that left the eatastrophie 
blizzards of 1947 and 1978 in is tracks. 

formed when cold air blew down from 
Canada, the devastating blizzard deft North- 
easterners bearing down and expecting the 
worst. 

The Blizzard of °96 stretched across 20 
northeastern states and claimed at least 100 
lives: many due to heart attacks from shovel- 
ing snow. President Bill Clinton was forced to 
declare the storm a “national diasaster,” and 
promised almost $1 billion in federal aid. 

Twenty-four inches of snow fell m Wash- 
ington D.C.; Philadelphia recetved 30.7 


National 


By Plarlie Saxton 


out from the snow 


inches: New York City 20.6; Boston 18.2 inches. 

With so much snow falling in 48 hours, many 
cily yunsportation systems were forced to shut 
down, Commuters were stranded overnight on 
trains, Airtraffic cancellations affected the fight 
schedules of the nation, One plane in particular, 
headed from New York City to Tokyo was de- 
layed 7 1/2 hours on the airport runway. 

four days afer the storm, 80 percent ol Wash- 
ingion D.C.*s 1,100 miles of roads had not been 
cleared. One Washingtonian wrote “nearly ev- 
eryone butthe president was all stick at home” 
nearly one week after the storm. An expensive 
experience for the city, by the weekend alter the 
storm, the $2. | million snow removal budget was 
spent by only [00 street snow serupers. 

Ironically, scientists al NASA’s Goddard tn- 
stitute for Space Studies in New York said the 
unusual snow tall was the result of global warm- 


ing. 


“As you got more global warming, you saw 
an increase in the extremes of the hydrological 
cycle; droughts and floads and heavy preeipi- 
(avion,” James E. Hansen said, 

Students at Northwest were glad to face the 
lew snow-related problems faced by the Mid- 
wesl. 

However, there was one group of people 
who benelitted from the storm. The Weather 
Channel, airing 24-hour coverage of the bliz- 
zard, had more viewers than ever before. An 
estimated 953,000 households watched. four 
(imes the normal number of viewers for the 
Atlanta-based cable channel. 

“Compared to what could have happened, 
Vin glad it all happened there,” Michelle Heck 
said, “What we had here was really bad 
enough.” 

Indeed, the Blizzard of “96 would go on 
record as one of the most unusual in history, 
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Hot! Hot! Hot!—Chicago’s 
heat was “not kidding” around in 
summer 1995, 

“It was the hottest summer in 
my life.” Stacey Hatch, who 
grew-up and spent the summer in 
Chicago, said. “I mostly spent 
time in my house.” 

It was humid as well as hot. 
The combination of both made 
people feel uncomfortable. 

“T had to drink a Jot of water.” 
Hatch said. “There was a recom- 
mendation to drink much water.” 

Hatch worked ata hospital the 
whole summer. She said the hos- 
pital let people who did not have 
air conditioning come inside. 

On the opposite end of spec- 
(rum, cold breezes and heavy 
snow came through most of the 
United States. 

Extreme weather was not only 
in the United States but all over 
the world during March 1995 
through February 1996, 

Moscow's (emperature one 
day in May hit 91 degrees, break- 


ing the previous highest tempera- 
ture. Ghana had the heaviest rain- 
fall in 30 years, which killed 20 
people in July. 

A typhoon hit the Philippines and 
killed more than 600 people in No- 
vember, 

The Caribbean had its worst year 
since 1933, with eight tropical 
storms and | 1 hurricanes. 

Hurricane Angela hit the 
Phillipines and killed 600 people, 
making it one of the deadliest in 
history, 

Hurricane Opal, the third costli- 
est storm in U.S. history, struck 


Packing winds of 125 mph, 
causing at least $1.8 billion in 
damage to insured properties and 
at least 20 deaths, Hurricane Opal, 
the third costliest storm in U.S. 
history, struck a 120-mile stretch of 
the Florida panhandle. Opal 
caused the sea to rise 15 feet and 
swept away nearly everything on 
the lower floors of homes and 
businesses along the edge of the 
Gulf Coast. 
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Weathering the heats hurricanes 


Florida, causing billions of dollars 
of damage. 

Sapporo, a northern city of Japan, 
asked for military aid in removing 
snow that [ell in an unprecedented 
snowfall. 

“My mom said it snowed more 
than usual in my town,” Sayaka 
Hashimoto, from near Tokyo, said. 


“} thought weather was changing 
weirdly all over the world.” 

People eould not control 
weather, even though they could 
predict weather lorecast based on 
past expenence. 

They just prayed for good 
weather and wailed until crises 


were gone. 
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Cal Ripken is honored by the Baltimore Orioles 
tor breaking the most consecutive games 
played record of 2.130. When the tifth inning 
began, lireworks exploded, cameras flashed 
and a 10-foot banner unturled bearing “2-1-3-1” 
in the outfield stands of Baltimore’s Camden 
Yards. 
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tn sports, it Was a year of streaks 

The Houston Rockets won their second strarght 
NBA Championship. The Nebraska Cornhuskers 
won (heir second straight NCAA Championship 
in football. And in the Super Bowl, the NFC won 
their 12th straight game over the AFC. 

However, all of these streaks were minimal in 
comparison to the accomplishment of Cal 
Ripken, who on Sept. 6, played his 2,13 hst con- 
secutive game—the Iron Man Streak—a streak 
that everyone thought was untouchable. 

Ripken's achievement was a highlight in a 
sport that needed someone to shine. 

Jim Johnson, Beareat baschall head coach said 
Ripken was a model that every baseball player 
should follow. 

“Many players then were spoiled,” Johnson 
said. “Cal Ripken was the exact opposite.” 

The Major League baseball season was pushed 
back 20 days because of the lack of a collective 
bargaining agreement. Playing like a professional 
of the “old days” giving autographs after games, 
Ripken entertained the fans. 

Johnson said baseball needed someone like 
Ripken with all that baseball went through. 
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“Ele was a needed tonic.” Johnson said. “He 
was the preseription that baseball needed.” 

The streak started May 30, 1982. against the 
Toronto Blue Jays. Over the streak, Ripken 
had never been on the disabled list. That stat 
was even more impressive after 3,695 other 
major league ball players had visited the lst. 
He played in 99.2 percent of all of the Balti- 
more Orioles games since the streak began, 

Only twice had the streak been threatened, 
once in game 444 when he sprained his ankle 
and had the next day off, leting the anKle heal. 

Another time was in game [,.790. during a 
bench-clearing brawl] with the Seattle Mari- 
ners, Ripken twisted his knee, and almost did 
not play the following night, but he did, and the 
streak continued. But he almost missed games 
because of off-the-field commitments. 

Ripken is the owner of two MVP awards, 
The first one he won in 1983 when he ted the 
Baltimore Orioles to a World Series vietory 
over the Philadelphia Phillies. 

Another piece of trophy hardware that he 
had won was the Sports Illustrated “Sports- 
man of the Year.” 
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Sports stars strive for success 


Seth Campbell said. “One had to However, the Braves pitchers 
pick a winning player. and with the — shut down the Indians batters in the 

At a sun-drenched Sun Devi] Plays he made. he stood out in next game 5-2. The Braves needed With the return of Michael Jordan 
Siadium in Tempe. Ariz.. the  everbody’s mind.” only one more effort t reach the to Chicag Bu Is basketbal 
Dallas Cowboys captured their Dallas quickly converted Series Championship litle. team once again found ilself battling 
third National Football League Brown's second interception into Durning the fifth game. Cleveland — for contentiot he vofts j 
championship in four years, de- Emmit Smith's record fifth touch took the Series back 1 Avanta with = the NBA Championship ttle 
featine the Pittsburgh Steelers downin Super Bow! play andputthe — a 5-4 victory. But Tom Glavine pul The Bulls head coach became the 
27-17 in Super Bo wl XN, game away that behind him as he shut out the ae esl CO a the team’s his- 

The Cowboys jumped out to Indians 1-Oin the sixth game towin tor with 3 384 Wi ns wh e Jord 
an early 13-0 first half lead and the series. pan Ww One ly 13 players t 
had to hang on for the victory score 23.000 points in a caree 

Dallas had the game locked up Major League Baseball com- Bese ith De > Ro L Se 
going into the final quarter of pletely came back from the strike of Bippenan 4 ae : 
play. but solid de -fense and spe- 1994. The Cormhuskers thumped the Bulls were AE SOIL GE CUI NSS 
cial team plays pulled the The Series of 1995 was acompe- Florida Gators 62-24 in the Fiesta and Chicago was jump starte 
Steelers within three points. tition between the National League Bowl. 

With only four minules leftin = champion Adanta Braves and the The outcome of the game dete! 
the game. Pittsburgh had posses- = American League champion Cleve- mined who was recognized as the 
sion of the ball with achance to — land Indians. number one team in the nation: the Monica Seles resumed he 
take control of the ballgame. During the competitive series, Huskers went home celebrating We profess ennis 

That was when the Cowboys \uanta won the first two games by while the Gators slithered back 1 being s ed 
Larry Brown picked off Neil 3-2, 4-3 at Adanta-Fulton County — the Florida swamp-lands. ranged fa Ge 
O’Donnell forthe secondtimein Stadium. In the third game. Cleve- Nebraska. wh was the underdog After tw ( 
the half. Brown was first defen- — Jand beat Adantain }} innings by 7- had won. svehologic: era Sele 
sive player named the game's 6atJacobs Field. It was the first win Nebraska was a perennial power "of he i I= nes 
Most Valuable Player since Ri- ta World Series game for the Indi house and gained two conseculive sscame he U.S 
chard Dent in Super Bowl XX. ans in 47 years. Cleveland returned — National championships—the first Ope ‘ ( 

“Brown stood out the most.” back to 1-2 in the senes. lean to do so in 39 vears sinner Stetti ( 
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Phe war in Bosnia-Herzegovinia between 
Serbian, Muslim and Croat forces was a 


struggle since 199], 


This was 41 months prior to the United 
States’ invelvement through NATO. In 1995, 
the United States sent 25,000 troops and 
NATO sent 40,000 troops to the war-torn 
country on a peacekeeping mission. 

President Bill Clinton's decision to send the 
troops met with widespread disapproval by the 
Amertean public. Many did not know what the 


ulumate purpose was. 


eration, 


Many critics called the goals short term. US. 
Secretary oF State Warren Christopher said he 
expected the agreement to “transform: Bosnia 
into a placid land of bankers and cuckoo clocks.” 
In other words, he said, it was like putting a 
Band-Aid on an “open and gaping wound.” \ 

The United States and NATO also wanted to 
punish those involved in the war. Charges were 
pressed, but trials were put off in exchange for 
the thousands of people missing from the war. 


Ultimately, Clinton’s and NATO's goal was 
to combat the siege of Sarajevo, the capital 


city, and Bosnian-Serb target cilies Garazde 
and Tuzla. NATO also called for a peace 
conference in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The conference initiated the idea that 


Bosnia would remain one nation, with 49 
percent of the land going to the Bosnian-Serbs 


Miltary battess family squabb 


In Nay 1995, intensified war- 
fare began when Boris Yeltsen, 
Russia's president, ignored an 
appeal by President Clinton and 
allowed Russian forees in 
Chechnya to attack at least three 
villages. Yeltsen had declared a 
truce April 28 to silence the 
fighting while heads of state cel- 
ebrated the 50th anniversary of 
Victory Day tn World War II. 

During the year, Chechen 
rebels held more than t,000 hos- 
(ages ala time and marked the 
start of a terrorist campaign. 


Princess Diana had quickly 
become America’s little princess 
alter Prince Charles cheated on 
her with Camilla Parker Bowles. 
Princess Di hid away from the 
world after she was caught hav- 
ing an affair or (wo of her own. 

After a two year separation, 
Princess Diana finally agreed to 
the divoree. 


Prince Andrew and Sarah 
Ferguson were separated and Prin- 
cess Anne was divoreed. 

As a result, Ferguson was more 
than | mithon pounds in debt. 


Four people were killed when 
Fidel Castro's government ordered 
two U.S. civilian Cessna 337 
Skymaster planes shot down after 
they had supposedly crossed into 
Cuban airspace. 

The planes were operated by the 
Brothers to the Rescue, a volunteer 
group based tn Florida, which flew 
around Cuba searching for refugees 
from the strife-torn country. 

The Cuban government claimed 
the planes were shot down after re- 
peatedly warned of the risks they 
faced when MMying into Cuban air- 
space. 


A charcoal burner in Kikwit, 
Zaire, developed Ebola in January 
1995 after working tn the forest. His 
case was the beginning of an epi- 


and St percent going to the CroatMuslim Fed- 


Despite continuing NATO air strikes and U.N. 
peace efforts, the conflict in the former Yugosla- 
via rages on. French troops seized front-line 
checkpoints north of the city. They also took 
over a large resort in Serb held Ilidza west of 
Sarajevo that became a 


International News 


By Mlarlic Saxton & 
Mike Johnson 


a foreign land 


The first American soldier was killed in 


Bosnia in early bebruary 1996 when he report- 


y Associated Press 


Photo courtes 


NATO headquarter. 


demic that killed 245 people of the 
316 cases reported. 

In February 1996, more than 20 
cases of the viruses were confirmed 
in Gabon. 

The Ebola virus killed up to 80 
percent of the people it infected and 
had no treatment or cure. The first 
recorded outbreak of the virus was in 
1976 in Yambuku, a northern Zaire 
Village. 

The symptoms of the disease in- 
cluded onset of fever, vomiting, di- 
arrhea and massive bleeding with an 
incubation period between two and 
2] days. 


An American hero came home 
alter enduring six long days tn the 
Bosnian forest, 

Airman Seott O'Grady was shot 
down by the Serbs June 2. He sur- 
vived on ants and rainwater in the 
Bosnian forest, trying to stay alive 
while enemy soldiers walked within 
yards of him. 

Rescued by the Marines, O° Grady 
became un instant icon. He told his 


edly stepped on a live land mine. 


val 


les cross borders 


story to Magazines, newspapers, TV 
reporters and book publishers. “Re- 
turn with Honor” hit the book- 
shelves with the complete story of 
O'’Grady’s ordeal. 

O’Grady’s All-American boyish 
good Jooks und appeal had millions 
hanging on his every word. “Top 
Gun” himself, Tom Cruise, was set 
to play O°Grady in the feature film 
based on his lite. 


The Sea Empress tanker spilled 
400,000 gallons of oil into the At- 
lantic Ocean. The oil spread over 3 
miles and one-third of the cargo in- 
vaded the waters near the Mildford 
Haven area. 

The tanker, battered by high seas 
and strong winds, ran aground near 
some of Britain's most treasured 
wildlife sanctuartes. The area was 
home to as many as 10,000 birds. 

lt took 10 days to secure the ship 
to offload the remaining oi] from tt. 
The oil spill was worse than the 
Exxon Valdez spill off the coast of 
Alaska tn 1989. 


International News W37 


international News 


By Toru Yamauchi 


in a foreign land 


One shot sent an TIsrach hero to another world. 
Yitzhak Rabin, passenger of Palestinian peace 
keeping. was assassinated by a Jewish extremist 
in November 1995, 

“Itwasasad story.” Pat Schurkump, Northwest 
graduate student, said. Jewish people shouldi't 
have killed other Jewish people.” 

People were sad and shocked, however there 
was another reaction. 

“PE was not surprised,” Dr. Richard Frucht. 
Northwest history teacher, said. “People who 
made these things (peacckeeping) always had 
enemies. If you made enemies, potentially you 
would have been killed, like Anwar Sadat, Egy p- 
tian President.” 

Students were sad about Rabin’s assassination 
and eritical about the killer. 

“| did strongly oppose systematic human right 
abuse,” Nura Zainul, Northwest student, said. 

Isracli Prime Minister, Rabin shared the 1994 
Nobel Peace Prize with Shimon Peres, foreign 
minister ot Israc] and Yasser Arafat, Palestine 
Liberation Organization Chairman due to 
Rabin’s signing of the first Isracl-PLO frame for 
autonomy in West Bank, Gaza. It was a big step 


for Palestine peace. 

Rabin also signed a decliration ending a 46- 
year state of war between Tsrach and Jordan in 
July 1994, 

“He (Rabin) was a great leader,” Frucht said. “I 
admured Mr, Rabin. Ladmired the person who did 
right thing.” 


People were worried about the influence of 


Rabin’s death to Palestine peacekeeping. 

“LT thoughtit (the assassination) made the peace 
process stronger temporarily because people, oul 
of the griefand sadness, supported the idea ol Mr. 
Rabin mentally.” Frucht said. 

Many people could not guess what was hap- 
pening in Palestine. 

“The only way to keep peace in the Middle East 
was everybody recognized the existence of each 
other and treated each other fairly,” Frucht said. 
“There could not have been peace in Middle East 
if there was no recognition of Palestinian rights.” 

Frucht said the ideal situation was for the West 
Bank in Gaza to become a Palestinian country. 
Rabin’s assassination was important for people 
who wished for peacekeeping, not only in Pales- 
tine, but all over the world. 


&. Chavala, M.D. 


Photo courtesy Associated Press 


Moments after telling cheering thousands 
that “people really want peace,” Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin was shot to death. 
The assassination, the first of an Israeli 
leader since the founding of the state in 
1948, stunned the nation. World leaders 
from President Clinton to Yasser Arafat 
reacted with sorrow and outrage, declaring 
that the peace process would continue. 
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State News 


Missouri staggers from change 


Phe Kansas City Chiefs had maiy 
dreams this past season. They 
dreamt of being able to continue 
without the backing of their recently 
reGired quarterback Joe Montana, 
and ended up finishing their season 
as the only NEE team to finish their 
season with a flawless home game 
record, 8-0. 

They also had dreams of the ulti- 
mate win, that of the chance to play 
inthe Super Bow {. This dream. how- 
ever, Was shattered as the team with 
the best NFL record fell just one 
game short of a chance, losing to the 
Indianapolis Colts in the second 
round of the AFC League finals. 

Perhaps the stress of having anew 
slarling quarterback who only had 
(wo Starting games under his belt 
made the team uneasy. But Steve 
Bono was known as the record 
holder tor the longest scoring run by 
a quarterback at 76 yards. Then 
Lynn Elfiot was 0 for 3 in the final 
game of the seasonagainst the Colts. 
Butit was Elliot's first season for the 
Chiefs. 

Whatever the case may be, the 
crush of the season’s dreams behind 
them, the Kansas City Chiefs looked 
back on the season and look forward 
with hope. 


On the night of Oct. 24, Michael 
Farrar and Debora Green's house in 
Prairie Village went up in flames, 
with wo of their children inside. 

Green was charged with eupital 
murder of her two children, at- 
tempted capital murder of another 
one of her children and was accused 
of setting her house on fire and try- 
ing to poison Farrar. 

Investigators said accelerant was 
poured throughout the house. in- 
cluding on a stairway that effec- 
avely blocked any escape for the 
children. Tim Farrar, 13, and Kelly 
Farrar. 6, perished in the house fire. 
Kate Farrar, 10, escaped, with no 
help trom Green, by jumping out of 
a window. 
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Micheal Farrar was called a e¢s- 
sential witness in Green's murder 
trial. 

Farrar was asked to lesafy early in 
the trial because he was undergoing 
brain surgery as a result of the poi- 
soning. Green was accused of trying 
to poison Farrar with ricin, which 
Was found in castor beans. 

Farrar had to be admitted to the 
hospital three times in late August 
and September with life-threaten- 
ing low blood pressure and other 
life-threatening symptoms. 

After her attorneys raised ques- 
lions about her competency to stand 
inal, Green was ordered by the 
judge to undergo a mental evalua- 
tion by two doctors. This measure 
held up the trial for 30 days while 
she under went the evaluation. 


June 30, 1995, a Timberwolf pas- 
senger at Worlds of Fun fell out and 
died. 

Randi Bielby, a Kansas City area 
leenager, slipped out of her seat dur- 
ing a ride on the No, [ rollercoaster 
in the world, prompting concern 
about whether the safety locks 
worked. 

An intense investigation took 
place and the ride was shut down 
until it was finished. Blame and an- 
ger crealed tense situations between 
the family, friends and Worlds of 
Fun. Protesters lined the entrance to 
the park, trying to tell others not to 
enter or not to ride the Timberwolf, 

“At all mes the park looked at 
safety first.” George T. Jones Jr. 
said. “Bul some unexpected things 
may have come up that tended to 
make people more cautious about 
riding rollercoasters or rides that 
may have had speed and height in- 
volved.” 

The Timberwolf still stood tall, 
but silence was all that could sur- 
round it that night, 


Two teenagers were killed and 
four other people were injured ina 


shooting between high school stu- 
dents in Olathe, Kan., that shocked 
the region. 

The shooting rampage apparently 
stemmed froma fist fight following 
a football game between Olathe 
North and Shawnee Mission North 
high schools. A 15-year-old girl, 
one 16-year-old boy and (wo 17- 
year-old boys were held for integra- 
lion. 

The Olathe North High School 
student was shot in a parking lot at 
Parker Road. The boy died later at 
Overland Park Regional Medical 
Center trom the chest wound, 

Asecoud body was discovered on 
the Olathe North High School's 
football field. 

Two other persons were injured 
and treated at a local hospital for 
gunshot wounds. 

“Ewas totally appalled by the in- 
cident,” Danielle Jean-Francois 
said, “It was extremely scary to 
learn that teenagers down al Kansas 
City were carrying weapons, let 
alone Killing cach other over some- 
thing as trivial as a football game.” 

There was no doubt that the 
shooting rampage resulting from a 
fist fight during the football game 
was a tragedy. 

“T could not help but feel terrible 
for those people, especially the 
teenagers who were killed, but he 
most frightening part of all was per- 
haps realizing thatit would not be all 
that safe for my friends and me to 
party in Kansas City on the week- 
ends atter all,” Jean-Francois said. 


Defining what Missourians 
wanted as a statewide speed fimit 
took priority for the Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly during the 1996 ses- 
sion. 

President Bill Clinton signed a 
bill in November which repealed the 
national speed limit of 65 mph on 
interstates and 55 mph on most other 
roads. 

The national speed limit had gov- 
erned the nauon’s highways since 
1973 when the speed limit was set to 


help conserve fuel during the en-, 
ergy Crisis. 

The ball then entered the court of 
stale legislatures (o set their om 
mandates. 

The Missouri House and Senate? 
gave priority to debates on (wo bills 
during the 1996 session. 

Gov. Mel Carnaban assigned a 
lash force to study the issue al the 
close of 1995. Much of the 19967 
legislation closely followed the task? 
force’s recommendations, 

One proposal called for speed; 
limits to be raised to 70 mph on rural | 
interstates and 65 mph on other 
four-lane divided highways. Two- 
lane highways, such as U.S. High- 
way 71, would remain at 55 mph. 
All highways in urban areas would | 
remain at 55 mph. 

The second proposal would limit 
speeds to 70 mph on interstates and 
other four-lane divided highways. 
Other routes, including two-lane 
roads, would be 65 mph in the day- § 
ume and 60 mph at night, This pro- | 
posal would revert to the level it was 
betore the 1973 federal mandate 
lowered it. 

Northwest students carried mixed 
opinions about the benefits of in- 
creased speed limits. 

“If they raised the speed limit, all 
that would happen is that poeple / 
will continue to push the limit by 
live or eight miles per hour,” Amy j 

| 
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Torres said. “{ really think they 
should not raise it because it would | 
make the roads more dangerous.” 
On the other hand, students and » 
long-ume Maryville residents had 
different ideas, especially | 
concering U.S. Highway 71. ( 
“1 thought the speed limits should 
be increased, but only slightly, like 
75 mph on interstates and 65 on 
highways,” Adam Dorrel said. “1 
thought that (Highway) 71 should 
be increased to 75 mph beeause its 


| 


just so wide-open, that was the big- 


No matter how fast the cars were 
going, the speed limit laws were | 
kept at an abrupt halt while debates 
over the safety of U.S. drivers were 
debated. 
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When American Airlines Flight 965 
crashed into the side of the Andes Mountains 
of Colombia only tour people survived. One 
oF those survivors was Northwest student 
Mercedes Ramirez. 

Ramirez, 21, and her parents Benjamin and 

Mercedes were aboard the jetliner headed for 
Cali, Columbia, Dee. 20, 1995—-her 21st birth- 
day. The Ramirez family had planned to spend 
the holidays with relatives in Columbia. 
i Minutes before the plane was to landin Cali, 
it smashed intoan Andean mountain and burst 
into flames. Mercedes Ramirez suffered inter- 
nal injuries, a fractured leg and fractured ribs; 
her parents did not survive the impact. 

During her 10-day stay in a Colombian 
hospital, Ramirez underwent daily surgery on 
her stomach. Doctors created a valve that 
allowed them 1o operate without anesthetics, 

Ramirez was flown to Truman Medical 
Center in Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31, 1995. 
When she arrived at the center, doctors per- 
formed an $8-hour surgery, 

Afler spending five weeks in Truman, 


Hot 


Local 


By Sharon Johnson 


felt. around. Maryville 


Ranurez announced she was going to her sister 
and brother-in-law’s to continue her recovery. 
At a press conference. Ramirez thanked the 
hospital staff and her friends from Northwest for 
helping her. Anemouional Ramirez also spoke of 
prayers for those who had lost loved ones saying 
she could “feel their loss.” 

Ramirez said she missed college hfe and 
wanted to relax. 

“To was just tred of being in the hospital,” 
Ramirez said. 

Ranurez was very involved with campus ac- 
livilies. She was a student ambassador as well as 
a member of both Phi Mu sorority and Hispanic 
American Leadership Organization. 

A recovering Ramirez was honored when on 
April 5, she received the opportunity to throw 
oul the first pitch of the Kansasy City Royals 
baseball season. Ramirez was chosen because ol 
her perserverance and courage. 

Her return to Northwest would be delayed 
until the fall semester, allowing her to concen- 
trate on rehabilitation and rebuilding her life 
from the tragedy. 


Photo by Amanda McManigal 


Mereedes Ramirez, one of four survivors in the 
Colombian air crash, speaks to the press before 
leaving Truman Medical Center. Ramirez suftered 
severe injuries during the crash. 
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News 


Aftermonths of trial and tribu- 
lation, a man was sentenced to 
100 years in prison with no 
chance of parole. 


murdering his wife Debra Jo 
Taylor, Nov. 10, 1994, after he 
ran her over with a combine. 
During this act. Taylor was also 
injured. 

Taylor had somehow rigged 
this machine and lured his wile 
and their cat to their deaths. 

Throughout the trial’s pro- 
ceedings, Taylor waived his 
right to a preliminary hearing 
while maintaining his inno- 
cence. A motionless-looking 
Taylor sat during his arraign- 
ment, his trial and his final mo- 
ments of freedom. Taylor con- 


William Taylor, 37, of 
Maryville. was convicted of 


sidered a plea of insanity as well as 
a motion for retrial after his sen- 
tencing Aug. 26, 1995. 

David Baird, prosecuting altor- 
ney, had to step down as his lawyer 
because of personal conflicts. 
Taylor's new lawyers were Zel 
Fisher and Will Bunch. 


Campus Safety Director Tom 
Dover was released from duties late 
in January 1996 due to unknown 
circumstances, Campus Safety was 
then reorganized when a new man- 
agement team was created and en- 
forced. 

Roberta Boyd remained a ser- 
geant; Tate Tyree, who was a health 
and safety officer, kept the same 
duties. Neil McMullen remained a 
Campus Safety officer but took on 
more duties. 


This new team was established 
after the dismissal of Dover. The 
team was supposed to help Cam- 
pus Satety become organized. 


A young man’s life changed for- 
ever altera near-fatal car accident in 
March 1995. 

Aaron Abel lost his left-arm, left 
leg and spleen alter his March 19 car 
aceident at Pumpkin Center on 
Highway 71. 

Abel was adjusting well to his 
new way of life. He had several new 
types of technology to work with in 
his many hours of therapy including 
a prosthetic for his left leg, a wheel- 
chair. He also had to adjust to life 
with the loss of one arm. 

Prior to the accident, Abel was 
heavily involved with DJing. He 
also looked forward to catching up 
with the business after he recovered. 


Dennis Lee Jones, a co-worker of 
Karen Hawkins and accused of her 
murder, was found hanged in his jail 
cell July 28. 

On April 25, Jones was arrested in 
the disappearance of Hawkins. 
Jones admitted to authorities on vid- 
cotape that he had choked, sexually 
assaulted and then dumped 
Hawkins in the 102 River just hours 
afler she was reported missing. 
Jones was charged with first-degree 
murder, felonious restraint, at- 
tempted forcible rape and forcible 
sodomy. 

Jones had been charged with two 
counts of criminal action in the in- 
vestigation. 

The first bond was held on 
$250,000 for the murder charges 
and the second bond was held for 
$100,000 for the other charges. 
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Even with extensive renovations and | [ ld 0 d r 
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expanding the Electronic Campus (! 
with new computer technology, 
we kept many traditions alive. 
Freshmen experienced their : f= 

| 
own glory days as they made -_ 
memories and learned about our rich history with such time-honored 
traditions as the Kissing Bridge, Bobby Bearcat, Mike the Dog and the 


_ annual St. Patrick’s Day parade, noted for being 


the world’s shortest parade. 
Not short on years, the county celebrated its 


150th birthday. We all paid homage in style 
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during the Sesquicentennial celebrations which 
honored Nodaway County’s golden age. 

“Rockin’ through the Ages,” Northwest enjoyed a picture-perfect 
Homecoming with perfect 60-degree 
weather. We laughed and cheered at 


the annual Variety Show and ap- 
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plauded and waved at the bands and 
other participants in the parade Saturday morning. 

Afterwards, the Bearcats celebrated a 41-33 football win against the 
Missouri Southern Lions in front of a capacity crowd of 7,500. We had 
not won a Homecoming game since 1989, thereby beginning the win- 
ning tradition once again. 


In keeping with Northwest traditions, we knew we could always come 
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home again. 
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ways to get 


OMere 


having a professional inspect bikes, having riders 
wear the proper gear—helmet, knee and elbow 
pads—and using the designated bicycle racks 
when parking. Bicyclists were also responsible 
for obeying the same rules of the road as 
automoblie drivers. Penalties for violations 
ranged from receiving warnings to paying fines. 

Requirements for riding bicycles on campus 
included riding in a open space away from build- 
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4 =*S dream of many college students. At 
2.5 a Northwest those wheels were often in 
ay Vy a sets of two or eight—bicycles and in- 
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= “The reason I risked a bike on campus was 
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because I loved the physical work,” Tony Caudill 
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ay Not only were skating and biking around cam- 
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pus good ways to exercise and fend off the Fresh- 
man 15, but they were also faster and easier to 
park. Students could fly through campus, veering 
around pedestrians, while on their way to their 
next class or back to their room. The sporty 
wheels also allowed students to have a little fun 
olf campus. 

“Tt was really nice to get off campus fora while 
and enjoy the fresh air,” Caudill said. “Overall, it 
was a great getaway technique.” 

Before they could get away, students had to 
decide what kind of bike or skates to purchase. 
Off-road, multi-track, road and tandem bicycles 
were the models available. From those, the most 
popular trend was of!-road bikes ranging in cost 
from $300 to $800, with some people paying as 
much as $3,000. Popular bicycle brands were 
Schwinn and Park Prey. 

At Play it Again Sports in St. Joseph, Mo., the 
most popular brands of in-line skates were Bauer 
or Rollerblade. New skates sold for $100 to $170 
a pair: used sets sold for $40 to $60. The store did 
buy skates forresale, paying between $10 and $30 
for a name-brand pair. 

In-line skates and bicycles did have their re- 
sponsibilities, though. City regulations included 
keeping cars and pedestrians in designated areas, 


ings. In-line skating was prohibited in the resi- 
dence halls. Students were also advised to buy 
padlocks because Northwest claimed no respon- 
sibility for thefts. 

There was a large market for stolen bikes and 
skates because ownership was hard to prove and 
the items were hard to trace. One of the best 
defenses was to have the bikes or skates well 
marked or engraved with a student's Social Secu- 
rity Number. 

Despite the cost and possibility of theft, many 
students chose to continue in-line skating, 

“IT went Rollerblading about once a week with 
a iriend for fun whenever we had the time,” 
Hillarie Jezik said. 

Relieving stress and relaxing was a popular 
reason to take to the streets in skates. 

“T tried to Rollerblade about four miles a day,” 
Megan Goade said. “It was a wonderful way to 
exercise and relieve stress.” 

Whatever the reason, alternative forms of 
(transportation saw an increase in use. Spinning 
the wheels and zipping along campus shortcuts, 
students grabbed their chance for exercise and fun 
by skating on their blades or hitting the off-road 
paths on their bikes. 


By Stephany Louk 
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Jumping his specialized mountain bike down a flight of 
stairs, Juston Carr rides near North/South Complex. Stu 
dents used bicycles to min errands or commute across cam 
pus quickly 


Racing past parked cars, Massimo Perreca in-line skates 
behind Hudson Hall. Perreca said he tried to skate on a dail 
basis for exercise and fun 
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Mother Nature tried to cast her damper on 
Northwest spirit, but organizers and students 
worked to keep spirits high during Northwest 
Weck. 

Organizers wished for warm weather, but with 
astrong chance of daily rain and blistering winds, 
the celebration was not-as well attended as 
expected. 

A hog roast and live entertainment kicked off 
the activities. Two Guys Entertainment, Inc., 
made balloon hats and swallowed fire while 
some 200 people enjoyed an outdoor barbecue 
said Deb Smith, Student Senate vice president 
for special events. 
Smith said donations 
were collected at some 
of the events to be 
donated to the Aaron 
Abel Trust Fund. Abel 
was involved in a 
serious car accident in 
April. 

“l wished we 
could've had a hetter 
turnout so we could 
have done more for 
that,” Smith said. 

Activities scheduled 
tobe held inthe Tundra 
were moved into the J. 
W. Jones Student 
Union. 

“Bringing every- 


Mark Darnell, lead 
singer of Camp David, 
performs to a crowd of 
less than 100 in the 
Union Ballroom. Rainy 
weather canceled plans 
to hold “Marypalooza” 
outside on the Tundra 
and forced the live 
bands to play indoors. 
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By Lisa Klindt and Amy Duggan 


thing indoors took alot from it, but it was just too 
cold and windy.” Dave Nuttall, Franken Hall 
council president, said. “The outdoors would 
have given ita great atmosphere with people on 
beach blankets, eating and listening to music.” 

The weather was not the only factorcontributing 
to the less than desirable attendance record. 

“| think they needed to advertise more,” Kaza 
Katambwa said. “A lot of people didn’t really 
know about this. | just heard the music so TI went 
up to check it out. I thought this was a pretty cool 
way to pass time on campus.” 

In the past, Campus Activity Programmers 
were in charge of (he events; however, Student 
Senate took over the responsibility. 

“Thad a limited perspective because this was 
only my second year with CAPs,” Kevin Gogan, 
CAPs president, said. “f thought Student Senate 
had done a fine job of publicizing.” 

Goganexplained that it was difficul(to publicize 
any earlier with the last-minute planning. 

“It was hard to put out a brochure until we 
knew all that was going on that week,” Gogan 
said. 

Some activities held during the week recorded 
good attendance figures. 

“{twas decent for Mare Price and very good for 
Virtual Reality and Fun Flicks,” Gogan said. 

Modeled alter professional music's 
Lollapalooza, “Marypalooza” was the newest 
event. For six hours, Joeal musicians swayed and 
rocked the campus audience. 

The Residential Housing Association’s annual 
Weenie Roast and Egg Smash was moved to the 
backside of the Union. Curtis Heldstab, RHA 
president, said the Egg Smash was a fund-raiser 
for a national conference they attended in May. 

Heldstab reported that over 200 free hot dogs 
were consumed by students and faculty who also 
smashed 25 dozen eggs, sold for 25 cents, in a 
half hour on various campus victims. 

Mother Nature may have kept everyone wet 
and cool, but this did not put a damper on their 
spirit. Those who participated in Northwest Week 
enjoyed the events. 
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Wandering through a virtual world, a student battles a dactyle 1 
game “Dactyle Fantasy.” The game was a popular part of the N 
Week entertainment. 


Shawn Wake entertains by eating fire in front of the Bell T 
Events during Northwest Week included a hog roast. comedian 
and live music 
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Phi Mus belt a chorus of 
“We are Family” during 
Greek Sing at the Bell 
Tower. The Greek Sing was 
a Greek Weekend tradition 
with each fraternity and 
sorority presenting a routine 
not exceeding seven 
minutes. 
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Delta Sigma Phi members Tyson Robinett and Chad Johnson load bags of 
clothing into a Salvation Army truck during Greek Weekend. In addition to 
contributing clothing, Greeks also painted the Maryville Health Center. 


Helping the Salvation Army collect clothing, Alpha Sigma Alpha Shawn 
Vehc handles a line of clothes tied together. The lines began at the Bell Tower 
and stretched as far as the B.D. Owens Library and through the Administration 
Building. 
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Withthe many sororities and fraternities offered 
at Northwest, it was sometimes hard to tell one 
Greck organization from another. Greek Weekend 
helped the fraternities and sororities express 
themselves while stressing a sense of unity. 

Nancie Lippert, Greek Weekend co- 
chairwoman, said the weekend gave the 
organizations a chance to focus on goals and 
spirit. 

“T think the whole unity spirit needed to be 
strengthened,” Lippert said. “More stress needed 
to be put on the importance of spirit because our 
organizations were so unique in that they could 
cooperate and work together so well, especially 
during that week.” 

Lippert said the contests, pitting Greek 
organizations against each other, could be “a hittle 
bit hypocritical” when stressing unity, but the 
races were traditions and therefore important. 

One of the ways the unity message was expressed 
was a chalk draw, the first Greek Weekend event. 
Each organization was given two squares around 
the Bell Tower to i]lustrate the weekend’s theme, 
“Never Underestimate the Power of Greeks.” 

Although the chalk draw was the only on- 
campus Greek Weekend event Wednesday, Greeks 
were very active off-campus. 

One event involved a giant rocking chair in the 
McDonald’s parking lot. Greek members sat in 
the chair for one-hour shifts asking for donations 
for official Greek philanthropies. 

Other community activities were contributing 
to a food drive and the painting of the Maryville 
Health Center. 

Greek Weekend officially started Thursday. 
The clothing layout was the first event of the day: 
all of the Greeks rummaged through closets to 
' find enough clothes to reach the library or 
University President Dean Hubbard’s house. The 
clothes collected were donated to the Salvation 
Army. 

Keeping up with ancient Greek traditions, the 
next contest was the chariot race. In this event, 
four fraternity members pulled a chariot while a 
sorority member rode in the vehicle built with old 


By Keith Rydberg 


bedsprings, bicycles or even garbage cans. Delta 
Chi won this contest. 

The next event was the kick-olf. Although 
many Northwest officials attended this event, 
they were perhaps overshadowed by the 
appearance of King Zeus and Queen Hera. 
Played by Scott Grimm of Delta Chi and Kimberly 
Adams of Sigma Kappa, these two served as 
mascots for the entire weekend. 

“We represented the spirit of the weekend,” 
Adams said. “We tried to get people pumped up.” 

At the kick-off, it was announced that money 
would be donated to the Aaron Abel Trust Fund 
as well as the American Red Cross. The trust fund 


helped Abel pay for medical bills after the loss of 
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Phi Sigma Kappa member Matt Griggs pertects the 
“power drawing. 


Greek Week 


ila 


Using an ancient and 
unusual mode of 
Iransportation, 
members of the Delta 
Sigma Phi fraternity 
race lor home during 
the chariot race 
Fraternities competed 
in this race around 
campus while sorority 
members rode along. 


Pulling and tugging to 
conquer the other team, 
members of Alpha 
Kappa Lambda 
struggle to keep their 
side from crossing the 
line. The spirit of 
Greek Weekend was 
seen in the taces of the 
many participants. 
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Photo by Kory Schramm 


The Sigma Sigma Sigma women and Tau Kappa Epsilon men take time out of 
activities to build a pyramid. Fraternities and sororities relished the Greek Weekend 
festivities while contributing to various charities. 
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his lefCarm and leg ina traffic accident. 

The Greek Sing was neat with each fraternity 
and sorority presenting a routine not caceeding 
seven minutes. Points were awarded for 
originality, creativity, choreography and 
mentioning the theme and other Greek 
organizations. Sigma Sigma Sigma won the 
awards for most creative and most spirited song. 

Fraternity and sorority members saddied up 
their Big Wheels for the next event: the tricycle 
race. This relay contest involved riding around 
the cirele in front of Roberta Hall, switching off 
halfway. At the finish line, contestants had to find 
apiece of bubble gum ina cream pie. The winner 
was the first one to blow a bubble. The women of 
Delta Zeta were the victors in this event. 

Immediately following this contest, Greeks 
irekked to Colden Pond where brave souls paddled 
through the canoe race. As canoeists made the 
trip from one end of the pond to another, they 
managed to stay in the boat and everyone stayed 
dry except for some observers who got too close 
to the edge. 

Friday's activities began with games on the 
Tundra. A tug-ol-war, an egg toss, the blindlolded 
wheelbarrow race and an obstacle course were all 
played. 

Friday night, T.J. Reardon from the University 
of Mississippi spoke. He said organizations should 
work at being known for helping others and 
raising money forcharity instead of being thought 
ol as people looking for a party. 

Saturday's activities included games between 
Greek organizations and faculty members. These 
games helped stress Greek unity because the 
organizations worked (ogether to deTeat the 
dreaded faculty, 


Finally, Sunday came and with it the end of 


Greek Weekend. Greeks anxiously waited in the 
union ballroom to see who would reign supreme. 

Sigma Phi Epsilon won the outstanding 
fraternity on campus award as well as outstanding 
GPA for a chapter fraternity. Matt Kitzi, Sigma 
Phi Epsilon president, received the Outstanding 
Greck President award. Kitzi said when Sigma 


Tit POWER OF GREEKS 


Greek Week Awards 
Greek Song: 
Most Spirited — Sigma Sigma Sigma 
Most Creative ~ Sigma Sigma Sigma 
Service Projects - Tau Kappa Epsilon 


Greek Games Awards 

Overall Games — Sigma Sigma Sigma 
Tricycle Race — Delta Zeta 

Chariot Race - Delta Chi 


Annual Awards 

Outstanding Greek Sponsor -—Ann Rowlette, Alpha Sigma Alpha 
Outstanding Greek Man - Tom Vieregger, Sigma Phi Epsiion 
Outstanding Greek Woman: Jennette Kimes, Phi Mu 


Phi Epsilon needed a president he stepped in. 

“(Becoming president) was being in the nght 
place at the right time,” Kitzi said. “It worked out 
for me in the best way it could.” 

Even though Kitzi put in a lot of hard work, he 
adinitted he was stunned at receiving the award. 

“It was a nice surprise, being so young.” Kitzi 
said, “It was a great honor because of my 
sophomore status.” 

After being voted the most improved sorority, 
Alpha Sigma Alpha was awarded the outstanding 
sorority on campus as well as the most improved 
sorority GPA, 

Atthe night's end, it was announced that $2,000 
was raised for the American Red Cross and $f 000 
was raised for the Aaron Abel Trust Fund. 

Greek Weekend helped show that Greek 
organizations played a significant role in helping 
the community and its citizens, By working 
together, the fraternities and sororities helped 
insure that the power of Greeks will never be 
underestimated. 


Greek Week 
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ng down through the autumn leaves, a squirre! munches on anut. The 
large number of trees on campus provided both food and shelter for 
animals, encouraging the squirre] population to flourish. 


Posts supply information to passerbys and Tree Walk participants as the 
Wi Landscape Plants class, taught hy Johanne Fairchild, jot down 
notes. Those taking the class plucked Jeaves from various trees and placed 
them in their notebooks to study. 
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The wonderland of 
trees hovered over 
students as they 
walked to class. 
Students were usually 
| too busy to take the 
time to look at them. Northwest took great pride 
in having the only state-recognized arboretum in 
Missouri. 

Trees had always played a major role in the 
history of Northwest. The preparation and Jabeling 
of trees were ways to make students and visitors 
more aware of the beauty surrounding them. 

Anongoing project, the Tree Walk was created 
by Dr. Johanne Wynne Fairchild in 1979. Over 
that period of time, Fairchild labelled and 
identified the arboretum’s trees with the help of 
students. An arboretum was a living museum, a 
place to grow and study trees. 

“The first Tree Walk was an undergraduate 
research project by Denise Reynolds,” Fairchild 
said. “The updated version was to incorporate 
new trees and new trails.” 

The new Tree Watk was divided into three 
trails and the trees were numbered consecutively. 

The Thomas Gaunt Trai} was the first path 
marked on campus. This trail was named for 
Thomas Gaunt, a Civil War captain, who in 1850, 
established a nursery on the land that became the 
Northwest Arboretum. 

New labels were posted in the ground for 
people to read the names and descriptions. 

The second path of marked trees was the 
Tower Trail. This portion of the Tree Walk 
surrounded the Bell Tower and was the oldest 
section of the Northwest campus. 


Une! 


This trail included trees such as Horsechestnuts, 
White Fir and Norway Spruce. There were 83 
different varieties of trees on campus. 

“People were amazed by the variety and number 
of different trees on campus.” Fairchild said. “I 
loved trees and through the Tree Walk, I wanted 
others to love them, too.” 

The last path was the Chautauqua Trail. Around 
the turn of the century, much of the area 
surrounding the Mary Linn Performing Arts Center 
was called Chautauqua Park. Each year, traveling 
entertainers would visit Maryville and locals 
would camp in the park to enjoy day's of frivolity. 

“| was just really interested in teaching people 
about the environment,” Fairchild said. 
“Organizations such as the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts were good teachers, 100.” 

There was also a brochure made as a guide 
through the Tree Walk. It included full detail 
routes of each trail, tree descriptions and full 
pictures of leaf compositions. 

The Tree Walk was a project that involved 
many people, including entire classes working on 
projects for it. 

“Developing the Tree Walk was a greal project 
and } was glad to have been a part of such a 
historic part of Northwest,” Jennifer Houck 
said. “The trees on campus were one of the factors 
that attracted me to this schoo] and my major.” 

The Tree Walk proved that geography and 
horticulture were a natural combination. 

A key to the past, the state arboretum provided 
the University with a beautiful wonderland of 
trees that was a unique Jearning experience. 


By Jamie Hatz 
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Waiting for 
graduates to 
receive their 

diplomas, the 
crowd enjoys 
the newly- 
renovated 
Lamkin 
ACTIV ity 
Center 
Recent 
renovations 
included 
installing aur 
conditioning 
and improv- 
ing lighting 
ind seating 
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Addressing the graduating class of 1995, Dr. Tim Gilmour, vice president of academic 
affairs, discusses four specific points about personal growth and values. This was 
Gilmour's first commencement speech at Northwest. 


Trent Skaggs sings the alma mater song during the 90th commencement. The traditional 
ceremony was simulcast from Lamkin Activity Center to Charles Johnson Theatre to 
accommodate the overtlow of crowds 
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Families noisily gathered in the newly- 
renovated Lamkin Activity Center awaiting the 
start of the 90th commencement. As graduates 
filed into Lamkin, the crowd became quiet and 
focused theirattention on the incoming graduates. 

The focus stayed on the graduates as an 
additional 100 people viewed the commencement 
ceremony via a simulcast on a big-screen 
television in the Charles Johnson Theatre. Public 
Relations Officer Bob Henry attributed the past 
overflow of crowds forthe reason of the simulcast. 

“We were so crowded in Lamkin Activity 
Center, we thought we could give another place 
of comfort for people to watch the ceremony.” 
Henry said. “A lot of times we had to turn people 
away, so we tried to accommodate people who 
wanted to see the ceremony.” 

Annelle Weymuth, executive assistant to the 
president, said the new location was nice for 
elderly people, who did not like the large crowd 
or the noisy atmosphere, and for families with 
small children. 

Another change which accommodated the 
graduates and visitors was the completion of the 
gym. The new features included new bleachers 
and an air-conditioning unit. 

Graduates remembered different highlights 
from the ceremony. For Jeremy Gump, whose 
last name was the same as the utle character in 
“Forrest Gump,” the highlight came when the 
crowd chuckled alter his name was read and he 
received his diploma. 

“f thought it was funny when everybody was 
laughing about my name,” Gump said. 
“(University President) Hubbard shook my hand 
and said, ‘Congratulations — nice movie.” 

The traditional commencement address was 
given by the new Vice President of Academic 
Affairs, Dr. Tim Gilmour. Gilmour, who was 
hired inearly April (1994), delivered the address 
to 807 “key customers.” He discussed four main 
points: developing and practicing a strong and 
ethical set of personal values. leading a proactive 
and positive life, thinking and acting globally, 
and caring for oneself and others. 

“You must be the one to proceed over the nest 
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By Amanda McManigal 


hill and take charge of your destiny,” Gilmour 
said. “There are all too many peopte who think of 
themselves as the abused because it’s easier than 
accepting responsibility and fighung for what 
you care about.” 

Gilmour also mentioned that the relauionship 
between the graduates and the University did not 
end because of graduation. 

*] propose to you today that we, the University 
and you, forma lifeume partnership in which you 
will tell us the learning and support you need and 
we would provide it to you,” Gilmour said. “The 
partnership will not work if you do not stay in 
touch with us and tell us of your needs.” 

After receiv ing their diplomas, graduates filed 
out of the cool Lamkin and took their first steps 
toward their future. 


In anticipation 
of gradualion. 
Adam Krump 
picks up his cap 
and gown while 
Kelli Mahoney 
and Jen Kral 
look on. Krump 
and Kral were 
among 807 
students who 
graduated 

in the 1995 
commencement 
ceremony. 
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Celebrating 1I5C 
years of tradition, 
Nodaway County 
stepped back in time 
to celebrate its past. 
Planning for the 
county's “Celebration of 

History” started 3 1/2 years 
before the event and more than 150 people 
helped. 

The Labor Day weekend events emphasized 
the county's history. Living demonstrations and 
community historic exhibits at the Maryville 
Memorial Airport recreated life in Nodaway 
County after the Civil War. 

Friday was the Sesquicentennial Rodeo at 
Northwest Arena, which was dedicated and re- 
named the Ed Phillips Memorial Arena in 
memory of the Kawasaki manager. 

That day was also designated Official School 
Day. More than 1.500 school children visited 
Maryville to learn about the county's history. 

“The main point of the sesquicentennial was to 
pass the heritage on to the children,” Kay Wilson, 
progranvVevents co-chairwoman, said. “That was 
the reason the weekend after Labor Day was 
chosen to hold the event.” 

The estmated cost of the sesquicentennial was 
between $10,000 and $15,000. Bake sales, souve- 
nir sales, musical events and other fund raisers 
helped cover the costs of the free event. 

“People really enjoyed it,” Becki Kindle said. 
“There was a lot of participation within the com- 
munity.” 

The festival came to a close Sunday afternoon 
with a time capsule ceremony. The capsule con- 
taining business cards, maps, ears of corn and a 
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credit card will not be opened until 2045, 

“There will be some surprises,” Kevin 
Leedom, Nodaway County Historical Society 
Museum assistant curator, said about the un- 
known items buried. 

Nodaway County was originally established 
Feb. 14, 1845. In 1840, there were six settlers 
living in the area that is now Nodaway County. 

In July 1845, the name Maryville was given to 


the county seatin honor of Mary Graham, wife of 


Amos Graham, a county resident and clerk. 

The county lostland in 1849 ina U.S. Supreme 
Court decision over an Jowa-Missouri boundary 
dispute. People continued to move to the area, and 
by 1860 the population was more than 5,000. 

During the Civil War, the county came to a 
standstill as more than 80 area soldiers were 
killed and many Southern sympathizers left. 

Freed slaves moved into Maryville in 1865, 
establishing a community within the town. A 
large migration of ex-soldiers came from the 
East, bringing money and talents. 

Maryville was connected t9 other cities in 1869 
by the Missouri Valley Railroad Company and 
increased the county’s population to 30,000 by 
1880. 

At the turn of the century, the population 
peaked at 32,938. Since then, the population has 
decreased and stands at about 22,000. Businesses 
and industry were developed and what is now 
Northwest was founded in 1905, leading the 
county onward from the past to the future. 

That future was now a part of Nodaway 
County's past. The sesquicentennial was a cel- 
ebration of the rich heritage and traditions. 


By Ruby Dittmer and Becky Mellon 
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\ PARLY ADVANTAGE 


By Nikki Jones and Jennifer Ward 


ICs that feeling of abandonment. Packing up 
your stuff and trekking it out to the “Ville. You 
lug dozens of boxes up toa tiny room. You meet 
the dreaded roommate. The parents give you that 
tinal hug. You’re on your way—you're a 
freshman. 

Nearly everyone has had problems adjusting. 
Making new frends, locating classes or just 
tinding the library threw roadblocks into the path 
of many students. To help overcome these 
roadblocks, Northwest had Advantage “95. 

“L liked the Advantage “95 program,” Kristin 
Cumming said. “It gave me the chance to meet 
new people who were going through the freshman 
experience with me.” 

Events held before the upperclassmen arrived 
on campus included a picnic, pool party, Jazz 
Feast, a fun/run walk and hypnoust Jim Wand. 
Students also met with advisers and attended a 
lecture by motivational speaker Will Keim. 


Photo by Laura Riedel 


Aided by Dana Luke, a CAT Crew Member, Karen Casey starts the long haul up to her new 
home in Hudson Hal]. Entertainment and a motivational speaker were a part of Advantage “95. 
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“T thought this year’s program went 
excellently,” Shari Schneider, freshman 
orientation director, said. 

The Advantage program had changed in 
aceordance with recommendations made by 
students whocompleted surveys. Trying to make 
programs more diverse was a goal for the year’s 
events. 

“It was a nice setup of programs,” April Griffith 
said. “The only thing | didn’t like was that many 
things were made mandatory, and it was difficult 
to get there when you had other things to do.” 

Being too busy was the biggest problem for 
most students. 

“I did not like being forced to go to events,” 
Nichelle Renaud said. “I felt that we should have 
been able to choose events based on our interest, 
because when you have to be forced to go you do 
not enjoy ias much.” 

Helping treshmen get acquainted with campus 
not only allowed them to feel welcomed, but also 
to feel at ease. 

“Whether it was buildings, residence halls, 
people, faculty or the different centers on campus, 
the program helped me to feel secure about 
finding these places on my own,” Indyia Taylor 
said, 

Working in conjunetion with the freshman 
seminar program, Advantage “95 was a jump- 
start to a successful Northwest career said 
Schneider. 

According to surveys, the program was on 
track, Of the students surveyed, 97 percent said 
they were ready to begin a successful year at 
Northwest and 88 percent rated Advantage °95 
an excellent experience. 

Not just about learning, Advantage °95 was a 
welcoming experience for all Northwest 
freshmen. 

Although Advantage “95 participants may not 
have learned how to do laundry without dying 
underwear pink or how to cook a gourmet meal 
using only a hot pot, they did gain an advantage. 
They were not abandoned to the collegiate 
wildlife, but armed with the skills to succeed. 
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The Conference Center parking tot fills as 
freshmen move into the high rises. The first day 
of Advantage °95 allowed freshmen to officiall 
move into their new homes. 


Freshmen myths 


W) will maintain a GPA no lower than 3.75 
M@ The Freshman 15 is a dreaded reality 

@ My roommate died, so now can | have a 
4.0? 

WJ will not drink until 1m of age. | will not 
drink until Pm of age. Wait a minute—s that 
a beer? 

B Procastination is my enemy; | will study 
every night (except party nights on 
Wednesdays. And “Friends” and “ER” are 
on Thursdays. And |] must rest on the 
weekends). 

BH {SCA is nota toy. 

@ If you sleep in class, dont make noises. 
And positively no drooling! 

BNo one looks good at 8 a.m. (hide the hair) 
@ Hot pots were the last great invention since 
macaroni and cheese. 

B Paying off one credit card with another is 
not actually getting you out of debt. 

@ Two hours of study for every one hour of 
class is not just a suggestion, 1's a concept. 
@ Walking on the Northwest seal in the Bell 
Tower will curse your first final. 

No one really kisses on the Kissing Bridge. 
@ That sinell wafting through the air is not 
from the union, but rather a grand welcome to 
the * Ville. 

@ The Outback is not really world famous. 
@ Bottoming out on a Maryville street ts a 
rite of passage. 

@ Residence hall fire alarmis are not there for 
the amusement of the slightly sloshed. 

BY ou must wait 15 minutes for a doctor or 
10 minutes for a professor i] they are not on 
time to class. 

B Northwest has a 3-to-] squirrel to student 
ratio. 


, believe itor not 
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Dancing to the beat, Brandy Maltbia, Territha 
Todd and Tyrone Lee create their own music 
video in the Spanish Den. Computers added music 
and funky backgrounds to the final image as each 
was videotaped. 


Soji Babaloa tries to sell a hat to Marvin Scott. 
Soji's African Authentic Fashions was one of 
many vendors who participated in the Festival of 
Cultures’ arts and crafts sale, introducing interna- 
tional cultures to students and their families. 
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ByJennifer Simler 


The hotel sigus blinked “no vacancy,” and cars 
jammed the streets of Maryville. Alarms sounded 
at 8 a.m, Saturday as students shoved their be- 
longings into their closets, hoping to clean their 
rooms. It was Family Day and parents and sib- 
lings were on their way. 

Activities began Saturday morning for parents 
as they were escorted to the Mary Linn Perform- 
ing Arts Center to receive a welcome speech from 
Karrie Krambeck, Student Senate president, and 
a pep talk from Mel Tjeerdsma, Bearcat football 
coach. The University Chorale also performed 
for the parents. 

Many students helped with the organization 
and participation of Family Day. 

“f was one of the ambassadors responsible for 
working with siblings of students.” David Zwank 
said. “The student ambassadors took the parents 
on a tour of the campus.” 

For siblings under 10 years old, a “Cat Scaven- 
ger hunt kept them scurrying around the campus 
for a tour. 

A student-produced video informed children 
10 to 18 what an average day was like for their 
older brother or sister at Northwest. 

The campus tours and activities helped stu- 
dents show their families the sights and sounds of 
Northwest. 

“My family loved Family Day,” Beth 
Vanderau said. “They were impressed with the 
*Cats football team and my litte brother loved 
Freshens (Yogurt).” 

Sumo wrestling hada long waiting list of broth- 
ers, sisters and parents wanting to battle each 
other at the sound of a gong. The participants’ 
goal was to demolish a balloon which seperated 
them. 

“We were the first girls who did it, and | knew 
it would be fun,” Angie Barnes said. “Il sumo 
wresuled last year during Family Day with my 
best friend and this year | wrestled with my litte 
sister. It was a really weird feeling. It felt very 
tight and was hard to walk because it was so big. 
My parents just laughed and thought my sisterand 
] looked very funny.” 

The Bungee Run was one of the main attrac- 


tions, The objective was to run farther than an 
opponentand mark aspot witha Velcro tag before 
the contestants were jerked back by bungee cords 
harnessed to each participant. 

Human Foosball was a combination of soccer 
and handball! in a screened-in cage. Approxt- 
mately 10 people were joined to one point, unable 
to move, and the team who scored the most goals 
won, 

New to Family Day was the Festival of Cul- 
tures. The purpose was to celebrate the cultural 
diversity and individuality on campus and in 
Maryville. This was accomplished through arts, 


continued to page 165 
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Dressed in 
traditional 
Mexican 
clothing, 
Grupo 
Atotonilco 
Javenil 
illustrates their 
ethnic 
hackground 
with a nalive 
dance. The 
Mexican group 
Was one of 
many dance 
groups to 
perform al the 
Festival of 
Cultures. 
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Saying good- 
hye with a hug, 
Rachel 
NeKeown hids 
farewell to her 
father. Family 
Day gave 2 
students a 2 
chance to 
introduce their 
families to 
their college 
litestyle. 
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Getting a laugh watching friends fight, Janet Barnes, 
Kerry Jones and Lindsay Jones watcha sumo wrestling 
fight. Sumo wrestling was one of the many special 
events offered at Northwest on Family Day. 
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Anactor asks why the young black men are dying in the 
play “Our Young Black Men are Dying and No One 
Seems to Care.” The production was brought to cam- 
pus by the Multicultural Affairs Committee. 
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eratts, food, music, dancing and various games. 

“We, my family and L, all had a good time at the 

festival,” Vanderau said. “We especially liked the 

sumo wrestiing. My mom was really impressed 
with the Native American storytellers.” 

The Ecombi Nigerian Danee Group, the 
Haskell Thunderbird Danee Group and the Mexi- 
can group, Grupo Atotonileo Javenil, illustrated 
various backgrounds and cultures through story 
telling, music and dances. They also sold items 
such as clothing and jewelry , made by (heir orga- 
nizations. 

“Plans lor next year’s Festival of Cultures were 
already underway,” Natalie Ukpokodu said. "We 
would definitely want to have the cultural dane- 
ing again. One change | would have liked to have 
had made was to have had more white Americans 
involved. tt was not just for particular cultures. 
We would have liked to have had more white 
Americans participate because they were a part of 
our culture as well.” 

(ncluded in the festivities was the play “Our 
Young Black Men are Dying and No One Seems 
to Care.” The Friday-night performance was ol- 
fered on campus by the Multicultural Affairs 
Committee. 

Although not everyone's parents could make 
the trip to Northwest, many students sull partici- 
pated in the events. 

“l eame to Northwest from Alabama so my 
parents were unable to come up for Family Day,” 
Jennifer Mitehell said. “I went anyway to the 
Festival of Cultures with a friend and her family. 
] was sorry my parents missed it. Family Day was 
fun; they would have enjoyed it.” 

In addition to the on-campus events, many 
families took the opportunity to enjoy cating, 
exploring and shopping in Mary ville. 

Shopping carts full of food, candy and many 
other items crowded the check-out lines at Wal- 
Mart. 
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“While my parents were here, [took the oppor- 
tunity to get some food and other supplies at Wal- 
Mart,” Jason Lenginan said. “My parents weren't 
here much so I took advantage of the situation.” 

Many families went the extra mile, choosing to 
spend the day or evening in St. Joseph. Escaping 
to the nearby town was an easy way lo get away 
from school and the general everyday surround- 
ings of Maryville. 


“My parents and | wanted to get out of 


Maryville for the night so we went to St. Joe,” 
Heather Cutler said. “We just took olf after the 
football game, drove to St. Joe and went out to eat 
and relaxed. This was something | hadn't man- 
aged to do in Maryville.” 

Multiculturalism, diversity and entertainment 
all plaved key roles in the structure of Family 
Day. The importance of Family Day was to give 
parents and students time to come together while 
accepting that each was breaking free. 


Working at a cultural booth, 
Sean Chin und Aiwah Ng 
show fellow students 
Autumn Jacobs and Holly 
Luttman and her mother Sue 
Luttman Chinese artifacts 
and cralts. The booths, 
along with storytellers, 
music. dancing and arts and 
crafts introduced students 
and their families to cultures 
across the globe. 


Family Day 
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3 =) F It was Wednesday night, and the proverbial 
~ “hump day” was drawing to a close. The week 
ty was half ever, and students were looking for a 
| way t celebrate the weekend, To some, getting 
to bed early was a fitting reward for surviving 
through what was typically considered the 
roughest part of the week. However, many 


students chose to spend the night at Ineal bars. 


“Like it or not, sometimes the hest way Ww 
relieve stress was with a pood, stiff drink,” Jeff 

ad. () Clark said. 
Clark, like many students, found the hars to he 


one of Maryville’s finest nightlife attractions 
The World Famous Outhack, Molly's and the 
Palms were ameng the most popular taverns 
among colleye students. 

Reasons varied for poing to bars, but friends, 
drinking and dancing seemed to he the mst 
common justifications. 

“The hars were a good place where [ could 
relax with my friends and socialize,” Clark said. 


“Plus, you pot to see a fot of people that you 
woulda’t have normally seen during the day.” 
Jeff VanFossen, the bartender known as 
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“Nugen™ at the Outback, agreed that the number 
one reason students over the age of 21 go tothe bar 
was to have a drink with their friends tn “a social 
aimosphere.” 

“Just sitting at home all the time could have 
gotten pretty boring.” VanFosson said. 

For those not old enough to drink, the bars 
provided alternative means of social interaction. 

Many of the bars provided dance music several 
nights a week to help attract: those who were not 
old enough to drink. 

“L liked to go to the bar to dance with my 
friends.” Kimberly Adams saigesiigt all of my 
(ricmds were 21, but we could still go to the bars 
and have a good time.” ‘ 

There was a special change in the clicntel 


all drinking establishments in Maryville. Amid 


“My girlfriend was a freshman this year, and 
she couldn't get into the bars.” Clark said. “That 
really cut a lot out of the Maryville nightlife.” 

Those students who worked at the bars said 
there were definite disadvantages to the job. 

“Sometimes it got pretty busy. and it was 
tough (0 try and serve everyone as quickly as 
possible,” VanFosson said. “Bartenders were 
largely unappreciated, no matter how hard we 
worked. They (customers) should try tt on my 
side of the bar some time.” 

VanFosson also said people did not come to 
the bars because they not feel sale. He said 
that the Outback usually had between six and 

son dutySduring the busiest nights 
week to prevent anyone from getting hurt, 
“It'would he crazy to say that fights didn’t 
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Mike the Dog, 
Walkout Day and 
The Stroller 
Northwest had 
started traditions 

since it opened tts 
doors in 1905. 

‘T thought the traditions 
were great,” Tresa Barlage. Millikan staff 
member, said. “Like the Kissing Bridge—il 
gave people something to remember, but, at the 
same lime, something to look forward to.” 

An initiation to the rites of love began on the 
Kissing Bridge. 

“Some thought that the tradition was a little 
sexist.” Tom Carmeal, history and humanities 
department chairman, said. “But, as the 
tradition went, a young lady had to be kissed on 
the Bridge before the first snowfall of winter in 
order to become a ‘eo-ed."” 

One of the oldest traditions was The Stroller. 
The Stroller observed life through the forum of 
the Northwest Missourian. Through the years 
he kept his anonymity. The Stroller was known 
for his sense of humor, keenness of observation 
and ability to recognize a joke. 

Skipping classes had always been a favorite 
pastime of students, and in 1915, Northwest 
students started Walkout Day. The first 
Walkout Day. Oct. 22, 1915, was a big success; 
word to walk out of classes was passed so 
quietly the faculty did not suspect a thing. 

Upperclassmen then took the freshmen to the 
courthouse where the Student Senate conducted 
a “Kangaroo Court.” Even though the freshmen 
were subjected to shampooing, leg and hair 
tapings, haircuts and songs, they looked 
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forward to it because it ended the five-week 
initiation. At the end of Walkout Day, freshmen 
were accepted into the college's soeial realm. 

Mike the Dog's grave was a Northwest 
landmark. His stone marker, located at the 
Administration Building's east entrance. read: 

MIKE 

To the Memory of our Dog 

Died May 15, 1917 

Mike. known for making field trips, went 
with a class spraying trees with arsenate of lead 
one day. Mike drank the poisonous compound 
and nobody was able to save his life. 

Competition bred tradition in the form of the 
Hickory Stiek. The tradition began Nov. 3, 
1931, with instruetions from Northwest 
President Uel Lamkin to Northeast to keep the 
stick until the Bearcats beat the Bulldogs. The 
Hickory Stick was 2 1/2 feet long and the 
football game's score was carved on it. After 
the game, the stick was dipped into paint of the 
winning school’s colors. The Bearcats had not 
gained possession of the Suck since 1985. 

Another tradition was throwing someone into 
Colden Pond. The tradition lessened in 
popularity for many reasons, not the least of 
which was the injuries caused. However, 
traditions did not always draw incoming 
students to the college. 

“Traditions were what made the University.” 
David Douglass said. “Traditions made the 
University unique, but at the same time, I 
didn’t come to school because of a dead dog.” 

Traditions began and were celebrated. The 
past and the future were celebrated in them. 


By Michelle Murphy 
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Once depicted as a wildcat, Northwest's famous mascot, Bobby Beareat, ent rtains 
fans at a basketball game. Many times Bobby, a permanent fixture at all athletic 
events, was the highlight of the game and could increase the momentum of the crowd. 


Young lovers embrace passionately on the Kissing Bridge under the cover of 
darkness. According to campus lore, a female student needed to be kissed on the 
Bridge before the first snow fall in order to be considered a true co-ed. 


Photo illustration by Chris Tucker 


Photo by David Walden 


A tiny gravestone near the east wing of the Administration 
Building identifies the final resting spot of Mike the Dog. 
Mike went to classes with students and became the school 
mascot unti] his death. 
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Peering out 
from under a 
blanket of 
pomped 
chicken wire, 
Brian Faulkner 
helps assemble 
a piece of the 
Delia Chi/ 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha “Out of 
This World” 
house dec. 
Smoke 
bellowed from 
a crater on the 
moon design, 
which featured 
an astronaut 
and Spaces hip. 
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QUKIN TRADITION 


A picture-perfect Homecoming found alumni 
coming back toemcece the Variety Show, spectators 
lining the parade route without umbrellas, Bearcats 
breaking a six-year Homecoming losing streak and 
the Northwestcampus “Rockin’ Through the Ages.” 

The three-night Variety Shaw kicked off the 
weekend with emcees Jean Jones and Shawn Wake 
returned to perform an act they had perfected while 
attending Northwest. 

Student acts satinzing lite at Northwest and the 
upcoming football game were the show’s highlights. 

“This was my favorite part of Homecoming,” 
Suzanne Houston said. “It was a chance for 
everybody to get together and tease everyone.” 

Longtime Variety Show participant, Brad 
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By Tower Staff 


Stephens, had been involved with the show for five 
years because ot his desire “to interact with other 
organizations.” His involvement included being a 
part of three acts. 

“It gave me a chance to entertain the student 
body; especially with Phi Mu Alpha,” Stephens 
said. 

Phi Mu Alpha’s two-year tradition of winning 
was preserved when their skit “The Blues Brothers’ 
Excellent Adventure” was named the outstanding 
skit. Chris Droegemuller had the skit written by the 
summer's beginning. Mike Dreyfuss and 
Droegemuller arranged and composed the music. 

“We had been rehearsing the skit for a month,” 
Stephens said. “We took it seriously and took a lot 
of pride in it.” 

After the Variety Show on Wednesday, Jill 
Newland, sponsored by Alpha Sigma Alpha, and 
Kevin Spichs, sponsored by Phi Mu, were crowned 
Homecoming Queen and King. 

“I was excited and surprised,” Spiehs said. “It 
was an honor to be one of the top five candidates.” 

Thursday after the Variety Show, the Mary Linn 
Performing Arts Center parking lot gleamed from 
ihe Ash Bash. Although Maryville had already 
been home to many uncontrolled fires, the only 
thing out of contro] at this bonfire was student 
spirit. 

Only four years old, the Ash Bash had become a 
pep rally with more students attending. 

A fight song sing-off with a $100 prize awarded 
to the group with the most creative and enthusiastic 
version of the fight song was new to the festivities. 

“It was not as corny as I thought it would be,” 
Angel McAdams said. “We had a good time singing 
and showing our spirit.” 

McAdams, a Delta Zeta, helped to write their 
version of the song to the tune of “Grease Lightning.” 

“We wanted ours to be creative and different— 
not like everybody else’s,” McAdams said. 

A congregation from the men’s track team also 
made an appearance. 

“] thought it was a lot of fun,” Luc Vangrootel, 
track team member, said, “It was good to see the 
school spirit.” 

Some of the track team members had heard about 
the Ash Bash at the Variety Show and decided to 

continued to page 172 
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Struggling to maneuver the giant 
Zeta in place on the lawn of the 
Tau Kappa Epsilon house. Jim 
Murnan and Julie Norlen help 
complete their house dec. “The 
Wild, Wild Northwest.” The 
bright decorations attracted the 
attention of passersby and 
occasionally caused traflic on 
Cooper Street to slow down or 
stand still. 
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Crescendoing to the final pitch. Sigma Alpha lota members finish their 
Variety Show entry “Back to the Future.” Variety Show entrants wrote and 
practiced their skits months in advance to prepare for the Homecoming 
tradition. 


Anew blue M & M waves to the crowd as the traditionally-colored M & 
Ms follow. Alpha Sigma Alpha members donned M & Mi suits and 
performed a dance for the judges. earning a second place award. 


Shawn Wake 
entertains the 
audience in 
between skits of 
the Variety 
Show. Wake 
returned to 
Northwest to 
emcee the 
variety show 
with Jean Jones 
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continued from page 170 
make an appearance. 

Neither the Delta Zetas nor the track team won, 
however. A group fromthe Residence Hall Association 
won the contest and took home the money. 

“We didn’t win the money, but that’s OK.” McAdams 
said. “We had tun.” 

Continuing the fun and Northwest traditions, Friday 
was Walkout Day and once again students relished 
their day of fTrom classes. There was little rest, however, 
as students worked feverishly on decorations for 
Homecoming events. 


Jessica Cassidy, Sigma Kappa, enjoyed her chance 
lo meet new people while helping with the Sigma 
Kappa and Sigma Phi Epsilon decoration. 

“IT came trom the city and we didn’t do anything like 
that (house decoration),” Cassidy said. 

The house decoration, which placed third in Greek 
competition, was “Woodstock *74-°94.~ 

Claiming the top prize for the independents was 
Sigma Society for *The Wild Northwest.” 

“It went really well and we spent a lot of time (on it),” 
Lisa Schultes said. “We were excited about it. On 
Walkout Day we worked until everything was done.” 

Finding the time to prepare for Homecoming was a 
concern for many people. 

“On some days we didn’t sleep at all,” Tad Hays. 
Delta Chi, said. “Thursday we were ont of class at 3, 
worked around the clock until 3 a.m., got three hours 
sleep and then were up at 6. We didn’t go to bed at all 
Friday.” 

The hard work of the Delta Chis and Alpha Sigma 
Alphas paid off as they won first place in the Greek 
division for their “Out of This World” entry. 

“We (Delta Chi) had an idea that was similar to their 
(Alpha Sigma Alpha) idea,” Hays said. “We got 
logether and said “Let's do something more—both put 
our minds together.” 

Work began on the house decoration starting the 
beginning of September and they were still pomping 
the moon’s surface up until the week of competition. 

House decorations were not the only thing rockin’ 
Maryville Friday night. The basketball team had their 
annual season-starting celebration as they were 
“Rockiv’ the Arena.” With tunes sung by Distinguished 
Gentlemen, routines performed by the Bearcat 
Cheerleading Squad and Collin Raye and Jeff Dunham 
ticket giveaways, the excitement reached a Irenzied 
level as the Northwest team showed off their skills. 

“T thought that the action on the court was great,” 
Brian Cunningham said. “The best part of the 30- 
minute show was the slam dunks and assists. I really 
liked how well the players on the team worked 
together.” 

After the long Friday night of house judging, team 
supporting and carousing, early Saturday morning 
found crowds lining the streets awaiting the 

continued to page 174 
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Putting the finishing touches on “The Wild, Wild Northwest” house decorations. Michelle Wilson pomps the 
The Delta Zeta and Tau Kappa Epilson house dee received second place in the Greek divisi 
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Homecoming parade. 

“twas great.” Elise Sportsmann said. “] was having 
a blast: the floats were really great. | like the way 
everyone teamed up to show Greek unity.” 

Floats were not all fun, requiring hours of tedious 
work Irom everyone involved: many worked late into 
the night. 

“Itwas a lot of hard work.” Carri Kropf said. “I was 
a pomping expert.” 

Kropt, a Sigma Kappa member, helped with the first 
place winner in the highly competitive division. The 
~Rockin’ Through the Ages” float was designed and 


Straight out of Bedrock, Pebbles and Bam Bam from the Flintstones 


built by Sigma Kappa and Alpha Sigma Alpha; this 
was the first time two sororities worked together. 

“T think it was very helpful,” Annie Vandeginste, 
Sigma Kappa president, said. “(cut down on time for 
both sororities. At times there were conflicts, but we 
worked them out.” 

Sigma Kappa was Tormed less than a year before 
Homecoming. Winning the float competition with 
Alpha Sigma Alpha helped them make a mark in their 
first-ever appearance alt Homecoming. 

“Tt was a lot of fun with the Alpha Sigma Alphas,” 
Jenniter Engelke, Sigma Kappa float co-chairwoman, 
said. “Not only did we learn how to do pomping and 
float, butitalso helped us just to get to know the Alphas 
better.” 

Watching the floats go by was the favorite activily of 
Hays, who was also Delta Chi clown chairman. 

“Our thing (float) stood so tall, they had to drive to 
miss the electric wires,” Hays said. “It (the float) was 
so gigantic, it looked awesome.” 

The Delta Chi and Alpha Gamma Rho tloat “Heavenly 
Rock” placed third in the highly competitive division. 

Homecoming weather was once again a factor. Wind 
grabbed hold of the Phi Sigma Kappa float and ran it 
into a tree, damaging its Bet! Tower. Although some 
spectators were shivering in the cold, others found the 
weather mild and enjoyable. 

“The weather was beautiful,” Hays said. “Last year 
it was wet and cold; people were getting sick.” 

The lack of rain, which traditionally made an 
appearance at Homecoming, was a welcomed sight. 

“We were very glad it wasn’training because we put 
in so much time,” Engelke said. “We all would have 
been very upset (had it rained).” 

Saturday afternoon, the Bearcats battled MIAA rivals 
Missouri Souther at Rickenbrode Stadium. The ’Cats 
were victorious over the Lions 4]-33. It was the first 
Homecoming win in six years. 

During halftime, the M-Club Hall of Fame inducted 
Frank Baker, 40: John Green, °40; Joe O° Connor, °34. 
and Paul Stehman °69. The class of 1945 was honored 
as the Golden Anniversary Class. 

Sunday, Doe Severinsen and His Big Band jammed 
ataconcertin Mary Linn. Severinsen, Grammy award- 
winning director of “The Tonight Show™ band. rocked 
a full house with his trumpet-playing and conducting. 

Finally, Homecoming came to an end. Another year 
of carousing, lifting school spiritand“Rockin’ Through 
the Ages” was left 1o the history books as memories of 
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stroll through Maryville streets. The paper mache costumes were worn sunshine on parade day and a Bearcat victory would 
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by Delta Zeta members Rita DefSignore and Amy Smith. 
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certainly be cherished. 
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Alpha Sigma Alpha’s version of the Jackson 5 
parades through the streets of Maryville to 1 

ecive first place for sorority paper mache 
clowns. Weather for the Homecoming parade 


was picture perfect and no one missed the pre 
cipitation Of previous year 


Paying homage to one of the Javornte music 
videos of the 1980s, the Delta Chis recreate 
Michael Jackson Thriller.” The fraternity 
celebrated their 25th anniversary with a first 
place win for their house dee and second place 
for their “Thriller” clowns. 
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Homecoming Awards 


Variety Show Skits 

independent 

Phi Mu Alpha-The Blues Brothers’ Excellent Adventure 
Sorority 

Phi Mu-Grease 

Fraternity 

Delta Chi-Cheers 

Best Overall Skit 

Phi Mu Alpha-The Blues Brothers’ Excellent Adventure 
Olio Acts 

The Sons of Pitches-My Old Man 

Best Actor 

Chris Stigall 

Best Actress 

Jill Patterson 

People’s Choice 

Phi Mu Alpha-The Blues Brothers’ Excellent Adventure 
Floats 

Best Float-Alpha Sigma Alpha and Sigma Kappa-Rockin’ Through 
the Ages 

Competitive-Support Staff Council-Rockin' Through to Victory 
Highty Competitive Division-Alpha Sigma Alpha and Sigma Kappa- 
Rockin’ Through the Ages 

Mini Floats 

Sorority-Phi Mu-Pink Cadillac 

Fraternity-Delta Chi- MTV 

Independent-Sigma Society-Juke Box 

Best Mini Float-Phi Mu-Pink Cadillac 

Pomp Clowns 

Fraternity-Phi Sigma Kappa-Yellow Submarine 
Independent-Sigma Society-Disney Characters 
Sorority-Alpha Sigma Alpha-Koolaid Man 

Costume Clowns 

Independent-Tau Phi Upsilon-Village People 
Fraternity-Delta Sigma Phi-Village People 

Sorority-Phi Mu-The Brady Bunch 

Paper Mache Clowns 

Sorority-Alpha Sigma Alpha-Jackson 5 
Independent-Sigma Society-The Chipmunks 
Fraternity-Phi Sigma Kappa-Famous Leaders 

Best Clown-Delta Sigma Phi-Village People 

Jalopies 

Sigma Alpha-Boppin’ with the Bearcats 

Parade Supremacy | 
Sorority-Phi Mu 

Fraternity-Phi Sigma Kappa 

Independent-Sigma Society 

House decs 

Greek- Delta Chi and Alpha Sigma Alpha-Out of This World 
Independent | 
Sigma Society- The Wild Northwest 

Best House Decorations 

Delta Chi and Alpha Sigma Alpha- Out of This World 


Anticipating a crushing defeat to Missouri Southern, the Sigma 
Kappas and Alpha Sigma Alphas show their spirit and support 
with their first place float; “Rockin’ Through the Ages.” The 
Homecoming parade highlighted the weekend's festivities 
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pocketbooks 


SSCA though Norrth- 
~ west managed to 
dodge financial aid 
cuts from the federal 
—— government, eapen- 
<—, ditures binded them 
into making their own 

cuts in work study. 

Federal regulations allowed 10 percent of un- 
spent work study money (o carry over from year 
to year, however, Northwest got behind in the 
1994-95 academic year. 

The University spent not only the carry over 
funds that year, but also additional funds. 

Del Morley, director of Financial Assistance, 
said (he University had more than $100,000 funds 
that year than they did in the 1995-96 school year. 

“Sixty-six percent of regular student employ- 
ees would have had work study if we had had the 
funding for that.” Morley said. 

Although Morley said the 1996-97 year would 
nol see any carry-over Money, he was working on 
a proposal that would have increased the funds 
trom $385,000 to $584,000. This would have 
called for matching funds by the University, but 
would have meant more money in the long run. 

The University was currently on a 25 percent 
federal, 25 percent institutional matching agree- 
ment, but Morley’s proposal called for a 50 per- 
cent federal, 50 percent institutional agreement, 
which meant 50 percent of the federal funds 
would have been matched by 50 percent of insti- 
tutional funds. 

Morley said there was a good possibility that 
the increases would have gone through. 

“In principal, | think the recommendations 
were accepted by the cabinet,” Morley said. “We 
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would also have made every effort to make sure 
students received work study again and also a pay 
raise.” 

With the Republican takeover of Congress, 
cuts were definitely a top priority on the federal 
level. The House and Senate leadership reached 
an agreement to cut $5.9 billion trom the student 
loan program over the next seven years. 

Specifically, Congress wanted to cut the direct- 
lending program, which allowed students to bor- 
row directly through the government by way of 
their financial aid office. This eliminated the 
middlemen, such as banks and lending institu- 
tions from the old loan system. 

But direct lending was not the only item Con- 
gress wanted to cut in order to reduce the deficit, 

The House of Representatives passed a general 
bill that included $47 million in financial aid cuts. 
The cuts included abolishing such programs as 
the Perkins Loan, the Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant and work study. 

Congress also discussed the possibility of hav- 
ing students begin paying back loans immedi- 
ately after college. 

Many students believed the cuts were too harsh 
and would hurt education, 

“] thought the government needed to spend 
more money on education, so they should not 
have (talked about) cuts in loans,” Meredith 
Reelitz said. “] thought education was important, 
it was worth spending money on.” 

No matter what the mood was among students, 
the tide of the country definitely turned to deficit 
reduction and for many that would mean support- 
ing cuts in financial assistance. 


By Chris Triebsch 
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Krystal 
Schmitt, who 
receives work 
study, mans the 
circulation desk 
at the library. 
Schmitt along 
with other 
students lost 
work study 
hours because 
of the lack of 
funds. 


Cashing her paycheck. Sharon 
Crawley receives her money 
from a cashier worker Lynette 
Wells. The University had a 
proposal to increase financial aid 
funds trom $385,000 to $534,000. 


Christopher Dodson finishes the 
final paperwork for his 
unsubsidized loan at the Financial 
Assistance Office. Congress was 
considering a hill that would 
abolish certain financial aid 
programs such as direct lending. 
Pell Grant and work study. 
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spiriting 


Ha 


Ghosts, ghouls, goblins and good times— 
Halloween struck again. Both the young at age 
and heart took part in the frighteningly fun 
tradition, 

For many people, Halloween was a time to 
dress up, party and get some [ree candy. A 
Halloween dance, sponsored by the Residence 
Hall Association, helped people who wanted to 
dress up and have a good ume on campus. 

“| was excited to see everybody dressed up and 
daneing,” Stacey MeWilhams said. “| had so 
much fun daneing that [ was sore the next day.” 

The party was not only limited to those who 
wanted to dance, but also gave people a place to 
have fun and party with trends. 

“It was a good time,” Joshua Roller said. “1 
didnt dance much (usually) and it got me moving. 
It was a pretty good party.” 

Jiffy Pearson, RHA member, spearheaded the 
organization of the Halloween bash which had 
three times as many people attend than originally 
expected. 


Phi Mus sing 
Phi Sigma Kappa house. Phi Mu members gave a pumpkin 
o the residents of each house where they caroled 


Pumpkin Bells” as they pumpkin carol atthe 
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spooks 


unt 


Ween 


“Since my committee and | had never done 
anything like it, we had to ask for lots of manpower, 
especially that night,” Pearson said. “I had wanted 
to do a danee like that for years. We went 
everywhere and did lots of (public relations) on it 
and relied on word of mouth.” 

The Delta Chi fraternity members maintained 
their tradition of creating a haunted house which 


was open for anyone to attend on the nights of 


Halloween and the evening before. Approximately 
$800 was raised and donated to the American Red 
Cross. 

“The basement was the scariest because of the 
Lilian ghost played by Mark Dillensehneider,” 
Chad Ferris, Delta Chi member, said. 

The legend of Lilian Townsend was 
incorporated into the eerie atmosphere of the 
haunted house. According to legend, Townsend 
died while the house was being rebuilt from 1910 
to 1912. She was buried in the basement and 
supposedly continued to haunt the house. 

From haunted houses to haunted halls, ghost 
decorations lilled first floor Douglas Hall when 
they won the hall decorating contest sponsored by 
North Complex Hall Council. Participants 
transformed their halls into creepy corridors. 

“We started about three hours belore they 
judged,” Susie MeAllister said. “We worked well 
under pressure. | was surprised when we won 
since we did not start on it the week before like 
everyone else did.” 

Regardless of what activities people decided to 
do, the spirits of the night could be seen emerging 
from the ground and swooping through the air to 
spook trick or treaters. 


By Tom Derrington 
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Trick-or 
treauuny in 
Douglas Hall, 
Charice 
Douthat and her 
little brother 
Conner receive 
candy trom 
resident 
Heather 
fferweckh. The 
trick-or-treating 
event was 
sponsored by 
North Complex 
Hall Council. 


Dressed as the 
main character 
trom the movie 
“The Crow 
Donovan 
Spears stands 
out from Chri 
Phipps, Robert 
Dierks and 
Robert 
Schnieder at the 
J.W. Jones 

, Student Union 

! Deli. Later in 

the eventing, a 
Halloween 
dance was held 
in the Union 
Ballroom. 


BS 


* 


eyryy reree 
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Eerily dluminated by the light streaming through the construction paper, Susie MeAllister covers un 
overhead hall light with a jack-o’-lantern face in preparation for the North Comples haunted hall 
contest. MeAllister and her first floor Douglas floormates won first prize for their efforts. 
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Getting down 
and dirty, 
Denise 
Ottinger, dean 
of students. 
washes dishes 
during the 
Midnight 
Breakfast 
where 
administrators, 
faculty and 
staff served 
students on 
Study Day. 
Ottinger 
encouraged 
students to 
provide her 
with comments 
and concerns 
about student 
living 
throughout the 
year. 
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Education and Background 


Outlook on education: “We have a rough road ahead of us: a fot of factors will affect changing 
demographics and rising tuition costs,” Ottinger said. “We need to light for student lite and 
survival outside the classroom experience.” 


* Bachelor's of Science — English and Education (certified to teach) from Bowling Green State 
in Ohio. 


* Master's degree — College Student Personnel at Bowling Green, Michigan. 
« Ph.D. — Worked for 10 years then went back to school to earn her doctorate in Higher 


Education in Administration trom Bowling Green State. “I focused on me and bettering mysell,” 
Ottinger said. “lL enjoyed being a student again.” 


Work 


Denise Ottinger Outlook on work: (FirsCyears at Northwest) “1 focused on being a dean who was visible and 
Dean of Students accessible.” Ottinger said. 
c v 


« Assistant Coordinator of Residential Life — Ashland University (private institution). 


Interview by Promoted to Director of Residential Life. 


Christy Spagna 
* Complex director — Western Michigan University. 


* Coordinator of Residential Lite — Saginaw Valley State College (primarily commuter 
campus), 


I thought (Northwest) 


* Director of Student Life — Austin Peay University in Tennessee. 
Promoted to Associate Dean of Students. 
was the best-kept secret 


* Dean of Students — Northwest Missouri State University (July 1990). 
in the Midwest. Put Works with students, faculty and stalf to promote the quality of student life. 


heas izati 
Northeast up to Organizations 


Northwest any day. 


* Mortar Board — national honor organization. 


(Northwest) has a more SOR Sa 


diverse group of * Missouri College Personnel Association. 


students. * Optimist Club — vice president. 


Hobbies 


* Collects first edition signed books and reads murder mystery women writers. 


—Denise Ottinger 


* Collects Santa Clauses (a forever major investment), 
* Listens to a hodgepodge of music (ic. Kathy Mattea, Bette Midler, Peter, Paul and Mary). 


« Enjoys clogging. 


References 


Three people she would dine with and why: 
* Bette Midler — “She is such a crazy person. She would be great to have ata dinner table.” 


* Eleanor Roosevelt — “She was ahead of her time as she saw her role ahead of time.” 


* Dr. Jerry Saddlemeyer — “I wish | could Iet him know how much he did for me.” 
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Expanding 


Breaking from the traditional image of a library, B.D. Owens Library undergoes a 
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technological transformation as well as a physical facelift 


midst the renovations affeeting the 
buildings at Northwest, the B.D, Owens 
Library quietly remodeled with tew 
disruptions to its staff or students. 
The most visible changes. 
according to library director Dr. = 4 


Patt VanDyke, came in the forms “ 


of new light-blue carpeting and 
art that became “newly visible” 
due to changes 1n the directions 
of the reference collection 
shelving. 

Another modification was the 5 [ 
removal of what VanDyke called : 
the “visually distracting signs” . 
hanging from the ceilings. The ¢ 
brown-and-orange signs were 
replaced by clear ones. 

“) liked the colors and the 
reference colleetion was closer 
So it Was easier to help people,” 
Carolyn Johnson, information 
librarian. said. 

Owens Library, known for its 
state-of-the-art technologies, continued this 
tradition by remodeling 1ts CD-ROM eomputer 
terminals. VanDyke said “holes were chopped 
through the floors” so conduit could be hud, 
eliminating tangles of wiring. The new conduit 
was connected to cight new octagonal workstations 
where the CD-ROM systems were housed. 

“The shelves (were) the biggest challenge to 
move,” Kelly Pedotto, second floor periodicals 
student worker, said. 

Machines similar to fork-lifts were used to raise 
the shelves off the floor to move when laden with 
books. Pedotto said. 


New carpet. in 
microfiche machines and upgraded 
CD-ROMs, were part of the 
renovations made to the B.D. 
Owens Library. 
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addition to the 


The second floor of Owens Library was newly 
carpeted during the May intersession. Another 
big change on the second floor was the purchase 
of four microfilm and microfiche copiers for 


— > PF we $40,000. VanDyke said the 
- 


quality of the reproductions was 
“tremendous” compared to the 
cnes formerly used. 

Completing the renovations, 
the third floor browsing 
collection was moved tothe back 
of the second floor. New divans 
and chairs were also placed 
there. providing a comfortable 
area for reading the newspapers 
and magazines housed in the 
collection. 

“(Renovations were) hectic 
and strenuous because | didn’t 
know what was going to goon,” 
Adam Droegemuceller said. “It 
would probably be more 
convenient and would look 
better.” 

Convenience was also increased by moving the 
second floor study area from a high-traffic area to 
a quieter place near the cast-side windows and the 
addition of more group and team study tables 
throughout the library. 

Although three years were planned to complete 
the removal of some government documents that 
had proven too difficult to use, (he majority of 
work was slated to be completed by the beginning 
of the 1996-97 academic year. 

Owens Library, never strangled by the 
traditional image of a library, underwent these 
renovations to remain a leader in technology. 


By Marlie Saxton 
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A group of 
Composition 
112 students 
on a library 
tour wateh as 
administration 
assistant Andy 
Scott shows 
them how to 
use a new 
Gateway 2000 
computer. The 
computer tab 
added 24 
Gateway 
2000s and tive 
Power Macs. 
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Gloria Lam 
and = Jacob 
Kubajyack 
spendasnowy 
Friday alter- 
noon working 
on an assign 
mentin onthe 
first floor. 
Shelves were 
rearranged on 
the first floor 
lo create an 
open but pri- 
vale place to 
study, 


Photo Chris Tucker 


At the start of the fall semester, Scott Allen, Tim 
Collett and Joel Izerhagen help install a computer 
lab on B.D. Owens Library's first floor. Students 
used the machines to work on assignnents, play 
games and browse the World Wide Web. 
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Education 


Outlook ou education: “1 would have liked to see education retain more basic education,” Henry said. ~ 
thought there was a tendency to over-sophisticate the approaches to education, Ht seemed to me that clenentary 
and secondary education did not devote cnough time to the basics and the foundation of all learning. We 
replaced that with what seems, to me, to be frills. But with that, a lot of youngsters are probubly more educate! 
than | am.” | 


¢ Bachelor's degree — Peru State College in Nebraska. 
* Master's degree — University of Kansas. 
Work 


Outlook on work: “Sometimes the job became number one and t shouldn't have let that happen,” Henry said 
“But, that was the reality of life.” 


Bob Henry ¢ Public relations — Peru State College. 


Public Relations * Assistant professor of journalism — Wichita State University (realized teaching was not his calling). 
Officer ; : re : ray 
; * Public Relations Officer — Northwest in August 1969, He came after being approached about the job by 
Interview by Everett Brown, assistant to the president, Has served in this capacity since this ime and has worked under three 
Chris Triebsch University presidents. Found each of the these presidents to be demanding in their own ways. He was anxious 


under each transition, but in retrospect he said there was nothing to be anxrous about. 


¢ Retirement: Plans to take it easy fora while and do “virtually nothing.” 
“T suspected I would be investigating other opportunities before too long,” Henry said. “T had a few things tr 
mind but I didn’t want to do anything full time. I at least planned on being in Maryville in the foreseeable 


I often said if I had future.” 
devoted as much time Hobbies and Personal Favorites 
to serious problems as | * Enjoys playing gol! 


: . 6 ° s junkie. 
did to sports viewing, I Sponge 


Pe uldthaee cared ¢ Enjoys reading newspapers and spends the first hour of his day reading them. 
* Does not have a favorite movie, bul said he has probably watched “Gone with the Wind” more than anyone. 
cancer, or at least the 
* Listens to Big Band music. 
common cold. 


Expericnees 


Outlook ou experiences: “Sometimes, | enjoyed being permitted to be involved in many activities of thd 
University, both in publicizing them as well as being a part of many of the decision making processes,” Henry 
said. 


— Bob Henry 


* Recovery of the 1979 Administration Building fire and preparing a marketing approach to sell the recovery 
to the governor and the general assembly for funds to help take care of the damages. He did not lobby, though: 


* Enjoyed the tremendous support he has received from family, administration, faculty and students. 


* The staff he helped employee at the University was rewarding. 


References 


Three people he would dine with and why: “Family is terribly important to me,” Henry said, 
¢ Carolyn Henry (his wife). 
¢ Ann Stough, Mark Henry and Kirk Henry (his children). 


¢ His grandchildren. 
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Public 
Relations 
Officer, Bob 
Henry, 
practices his 
golf swing in 
his 
University 
office. Henry 
ended over 
20 years of 
service to 
Northwest 
when he 
retired at the 
end of the fall 


semester, 
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Elementary, 


Horace Mann Elementary School provides an education for primary students 
while teaching education majors skills for their future occupations 


hile college students learned skills for 
their future ocenpational endeavors, 
elementary school children diligently 
worked to learn the three R's. 
Horace Mann Elementary [f om 
School. a private elementary 
school which served children 4 
nursery through 6th grade, r. 
provided an cducation for 
stndents, young and old. 

A formerelementary, middle 
and high school in the 1950s, 
Horace Mann down-sealed its 
size to develop a lab school 
designed to aid inthe curriculum 
of education majors at 
Northwest. Edueation majors, 
whose emphasis was language 
aris, math, science or social 


ee | 
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students to enroll their child in the program. 

The teacher was assisted by a full-time or half- 
(ime graduate student. The number of practicum 
stadents in each section varied 
by how many students were 
enrolled in the class. 

Because Horace Mann pro- 
vided a learning environment 
forits future teachers, Northwest 
allowed the private school to 
utilize facilities on campus such 
as the swimming pool, Mary 
Linn Pertorming Arts Center 
and other resources. 

“Everyone was absolutely 
wondertul and cooperative,” 
Richardson said. “The Uni- 
versity worked very closely with 
us to make sure we had 


ad 


everything we needed.” 
Horace Mann had a waiting 
list for children whose parents 


studies, tanght the classes while 
a teacher coordinated activities. 
“The teacher had a meeting 


Diligently working on his Squaw 
Creek project, David Gibson- 
Cornella fills in his data sheet for 
class. Cornella said his class went 


every week with the practicum 
students from each of the four 
areas 10 coordinate the week's activities.” Joyce 
Richardson, assistant director of Horace Mann, 
said. “These meetings would give the stndents 
direction, sothe leachers were more like facilitators 
orcoordinators. They walked around and observed 
to see if the practicum students were having any 
problems and to be there for guidance.” 

Each grade had a maximum of 25 students, 
Applications were chosen on a first come, first 
serve basis with few restrictions. While the school 
lacked specific resources for special-needs 
students, the amountof attention students received 
sometimes encouraged parents of special-needs 
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to the creek to observe wildlife. 


wanted them enrolled. Music 
teacher Nina Schnieder 
remembered when the situation was much worse. 

“There was ajoke that if you wanted your child 
enrolled in Horace Mann, you had to sign them up 
before they were even born,” Sehnieder said. 

The school’s administrators were working hard 
at absolving the waiting list, but demand was 
high, not only from Maryville, but the surrounding 
areas as well, 

With a high demand of students and a high 
supply of instructors, Horace Mann offered an 
edneation to both elementary students trying to 
advance to the next grade and college students 
trying to advanee to a real job. 


By Mike Johnson 
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Tommy Black 
and = Kristy 
Dennehey, 
graduate assis- 
tant, hold a 
string during 
recess. Stu- 
dents at North- 
west took ad- 
vantage of the 
hands-on ex- 
perience of the 
elementary 
school. 
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Outwitting her opponent, Christina Trost plays 
her pawn during a game of chess. The Horace 
Mann Elementary School allowed education 
majors (o get first-hand experiences with 
teaching young students. 


Working ona mind map of Squaw Creek, Lynette 
Tappemeyer hammers away at the fourth grade 
projects along with a couple of students, Helping 
students grow mentally was a goal of Horace 
Mann instructors. 
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Education and Background 


* Christan Brothers College Prepatory (CBC), a parochial school — St. Louis. 


¢ Servedin Marines tor three years. He served atCamp Pendleton, a military prison for American 
prisoners court martialed from various countries. 


* Served at Twenty-Nine Palms in California. “I loved the desert and began to appreciate its 
beauty.” 


* Bachelor of Arts in English, minor in Spanish — North Texas State University. 
+ Master's degree in Secondary School Administration — North Texas University. 


* Ph.D. in Enghsh Education — University of Missouri, 


Joseph Ryan Work 


Dean of the College ¢ Taught English and Spanish in Illinois. 
of Education and * Taught in St. Louis at Chaminade. 


Human Services 
* Taught in Flagstaff, Ariz., at Northern Arizona State University for eight years. During this 
period a leave of absence was taken for a year to become Assistant Superintendent in Deer 


Interview by MNS 
Valley school district in Deer Valley, Ariz. 


Mike Johnson 


* Dean of College Education and Human Services at Northwest. 


I ultimately want to Hobbies 


make a difference. That * Plays tennis and rides bicycles. He particularly enjoys soccer. He went to see the World’s Cup. 
would be the ultimate * Reads spy novels, romance in a generic sense. 
question—Did I make * Travels a lot, especially to see family. 


a difference? We are ; 
Family 


* Rosalie (wife), an RN-BSN at Maryville Health Care. They went to elementary school together 
say that about and met through church. 


not objective enough to 


ourselves. Someone ¢ Kathleen (daughter) married to Lance Button. Has two children—Patrick and Nathaniel. : 


* Kevin (son) married to Sharin. He works for the Environmental Protection Ageney as a 


else has to say it. Sa 
sclenust. 


— Joseph Ryan * Keith (son) married to Sarah. He is a physieian. They have one daughter. Molly Maureen, and 
live m Arizona. 


References 


* Joseph Ryan, father — “There wasn tanything special about him. He was a good man. Hoved 
my father very much because he was always there and taught me the things I needed to know.” 


* Brother George — an English teacher at CBC. 


* Sisters of St. Joseph — “They all taught me a love of learning. They required a discipline 
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Nn ee a 


Ryan reviews 
a potential 
employee's 
application. 
While Ryan 
“treasured” 
his time with 
family and on 
the tennis 
courts, he 
spent much 
of his time at 
the office. 
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Pursuing an interest in theatrical involvement, students lead themselves 


into successful lab series performances 


howeasing talent, Northwest students 

strove for the spotlight in the lab series. 

Theater students sought an opportunity 
to pul their creative flair on stage. 

The lab series was designed to give students 
opportunities to experiment 
with their theatrical knowl- 
edge and to learn more about 
the staging and production of 
theater. 

“The purpose of the lab se- 
rics was to provide anyone in 
the University community 
work ona theatrical produetion 
that wouldn't normally fit into 
the main stage.” Mark Varns, 
assistant theater professor, 
said, 

The lab series was an outlet 
which gave new opportunities 
for people on main stage pro- 
duetions. 

“The series offered a Jot of 
lirst chances, especially lor di- 
rectors,” Varns said. 

In spring 1995, the theater 
department seleeted a number of dates for the 
loflowing academic year’s lab series. After the 
dates were finalized, students were selected 10 


Photo by Lesley Thacker 


exhibit a production or to participate in the series. 

Students could participate in the lab series by 
designing a show, directing, designing sets, de- 
signing costumes, being stage managers or acting. 

The week before the shows started, students 
were given the opportunity 10 rehearse using the 
Stage. Each show was presented twice, once on 
Friday evening and again Saturday afternoon in 
the Charles Johnson Theatre. 


Entertainment 


Roy, played by theater major Shad 
Ramsey, reminisces outside the Lone 
Star Bar during a rehearsal ot the lab 
series production, “1955 Pink 
Thunderbird.” 


Information about the erew, managers, de- 
signers and technical director as well as informa- 
tion about auditions, rehearsals, costs and pre- 
ferred performance dates all had to approved 
before the performance, explained Tracey Vogel, 
who direeted her second play 
in fall 1995. 

After selected by faculty, 
the director was given a $40 
budget and could then contact 
all of the staff to seleet a re- 
hearsal schedule, which was 
normally three weeks long but 
beeame much shorter, 

“Tt was concentrated time; 
we only had 24 hours of re- 
hearsal time,” Vogel said. 
“We really had to put our 
noses to the grindstone.” 

The staff then selected 
other participants, such as ac- 
tors and a lighting crew. After 
practices started, there was a 
weekly production meeting to 
make sure everything was 
coming together smoothly and 
seeing that “everyone got together about perfor- 
mance and technical ends,” Vogel said. 

Finally, after months of preparation and weeks 
of practice, 1t was show time. During a reception 
tollowing each performance, the play was dis- 
cussed and critiqued by a mentor chosen by the 
director, designers, actors and stage managers, 

Using the lab series as a chance to express a 
theatrical interest and desire, students completed 
productions on their own. Having a budget and a 
set show time, the bright lights of the main stage 
were calling upon their creativity and talent. 


By Angela Wheeler 
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Hattie, played 
by Alison 
Mizerski, and 
NIM \ eee. 
played by 
Kerry Koenig, 
discuss their 
lives in a re- 
hearsal of 
“1955 Pink 
Thunderbird.” 
The James 
McClure play 
was directed 
by theater ma 
yor Tracey 
Vogel who 
like other di 
rectors of lab 
series plays 


gained first 


hand e Xperl 


ence through 


the program 


Education and Background 


Outlook on education: “| was a first generation college student.” DeYoung said. “Ll was the 
youngest of five children in my family, And had itnot been for a community college in my home 
town, | probably would have never gone.” 


* Muskegon Community College in Michigan. 


¢ Bachelor of Science/Business Administrauon — Western Michigan University. 


* Master's degree — Western Michigan University. 


* Ph.D, — Northern Hlinois University. 


Work 


Ron DeYoun Outlook ou work: “My best reward is working with faculty and students to help make the future 

ig better.” DeYoung said, “lam committed to the notion of continuous improvement. | get up every 

Dean of the College morning and think about the tun day lam going to have. The better day 1 am going to have, better 

) > than yesterday. 1 try to figure oul ways to improve that and to help other people. | get discouraged 

of Professional and really easily about people who get up every morning and gripe and dislike what's going to happen 
Applied Studies the rest of the day.” 

« Assistant Professor — Western Michigan University. Promoted to associate professor, then full 

Interview by professor and tenure. Was a department chair for two years then an associate dean for five years. 


Amanda McManigal ; ne } : ; ae 
« Dean of the College of Protessional and Applied Studies — Northwest Missouri State University. 


Hobbies 


* Plays tennis and goes to University fitness center three or four mes a week. 


(When De Young was 


«Ran a couple of marathons. Ran six days a week until he had back surgery and hasn‘1 been able 


younger) I didn't know tonmenmnces 
for sure what I wanted * Reads the Chronicle of Higher Education and the USA Today, which publish reading lists of the 
books that are being read on college campuses. He goes down the listand if he hast read at least 
to do when I grew up, two ot the books in the top 10, he goes out andreads them. Reads Sue Grafton’s mysteries and John 


Grisham's novels. 
but I knew I didn't alee ee ; eer . x 
* Goes camping with his travel trailer. Enjoys hiking while camping butis not a fisherman or 
hunter. “] go and observe. [ hunt with binoculars.” While the DeYoungs were camping in 
Yellowstone National Park. his wife needed to go to the to the bathroom, she tried to leave their 
: camper but there was a buffalo 4 to 5 feet outside the door. Ona separate incident, De Young was 
having to do. attacked by a wild turkey. 


want to do what I was 


— Ron DeYoung * Enjoys movie classics. One of his favorite movies is “The Bridge Over the River Kwai.” 


* Listens to soft rock. 


Family 


* Wile is a program speeialist for the First United Methodist Church. 
* Eldest daughter Laura works at Kiddie Castle. 
* Becky. the youngest, is attending graduate school at University of Missouri-Kansas City. 


* Three cats and one dog. 


References 


People whom DeYoung associates with are intelligent, like to converse about difference things. 
are considerate and have something to contribute to the conversation. 
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Ron DeYoung 
exercises in the 
University 
fitness center 
in Lamkin 
AcUVity 
Center. 
DeYoung said 
he was 
constanuy 
Irying to 
improve and 
make every 
day better than 
the day betore. 


Ron DeYoung gS 


Photo by Dwon Littlejohn 


Jeremy Poynter, Talent Development Center tutor, assists Joey Turk with her 
chemistry assignment. Sixteen TDC employees helped over 650 students over the 
course of one semester. 


Writing Center graduate assistant Kim Piatt guides composition student Heather 
Tooley through an assignment. Composition 10] and 110 students visited the 
Writing Center as part of their class while 111 and 112 students were encouraged to 
use the facility as well, 
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“ Student Aid 


Talent Development Center and the Writing Center give those looking for 
additional help in education an academic hand in more than just the three R’s 


utors of the Talent Development Center 
and the Writing Center were the saviors 
for students’ academic problems. 

The TDC offered student-led study groups in a 
wide variety of rigorous courses. ranging from 
accounting to zoology. 

“Six hundred and fifty three students visited the 
TDC and 1.119 hours were spent during the fall 
semester 1995,” Pat Nodes, TDC office manager, 
said. 

The subjects most =, 
students requested ; 
help with were 
mathematics for 93 
students; chemistry for 
49° students: and 
biology for 445 
students. 

As tutors were 
needed, they were 
selected on a GPA 
basis from all of the 
applicantsto the TDC. 
There were 9 six 
graduate and eight 
undergraduate tutors and 10 student leaders for a 
supplemental study program. 

Jeremy Poynter, an undergraduate biology and 
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chemistry tutor, had tutored for three and one-half’ 


years. He regularly worked eight to 10 hours per 
week. Poynter, however, tried to tutor unprepared 
students. 

“| thought one of the things a tutor had to do was 
explain the subject material in many different 
ways, because teachers only had time to teach the 
material in one way,” Poynter said. “My job was 
to find out What was the best way for students to 
see (the point).” 


Dennis Cord, a composition student, looks up a word 
in the dictionary while working on a composition 
assignment in the Writing Center. 


The tutoring did help and was reflected in 
students” grades. 

“Most students [tutored got As, which made me 
so happy,” Poynter said. “I hiked (utoring because 
| could remember what [I learned before by 
tutoring.” 

The Writing Center, another academic service, 
offered assistance for English composition. They 
also offered help on business letters and 
professional forms such 
as aeareer applications. 

Some students 
wondered about the 
differences between the 
TDC and the Writing 
Center in tutoring 
compositions. The main 
difference was that the 
TDC tutored in att 
subjects while the 
Writing Center was for 
writing. 

Tutors were chosen 
from graduate English 
major and under- 
graduates who had completed a writing practicum 
course. Students taking English 101 or 110 were 
required to go to the Writing Center Wwice a week 
for a writing lab. 

“The major purpose of the Writing Center was 
to Jet students be better writers,” Brenda Ryan. 
Writing Center director. said. “The process of 
writing was the most important.” 

The TDC and the Writing Center offered 
academic services to students who were willing 
to ask for help. With the help of these centers. 
people became stronger students and stonger 
academically. 

By Toru Yamauchi 


Writing and Talent Development Center 


Speaking of 
her recent 
travels to 
China, 
Francis 
Shipley, 
interim dean 
of the arts 
and sciences, 
presents a 
lecture 
during 
Geography 
Awareness 
Week. As a 


professor, 


chairwoman 
of the human 
environmental 
sciences and 
interim dean 
ot the arts 
and sciences, 
Shipley kept 
a bus 
schedule and 
was rarely at 
home. 
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Education and Background 


Outlook an education on the college level: the overall goal tor going to college ts an “overall 
preparation for being a productive citizen.” 


* Bachelor's degree — Northwest Missouri State University. 


* Master's degree — lowa State University. 
J © Ph.D. — University of Missouri, 


* High school teacher — Grundy Center and Coon Rapids, lowa. 


* Professor — Northwest. 
It was her first opportunity to teach at the college level and also one year after she received her 


, master’s degree, She came to Northwest on a trial basis to see if she would like it, “What might 
Frances Shipley sre ee dike ight 


have been two years has turned into 28 years,” Shipley said. “It has been a good experience.” 


Professor, 
einai f * Professor, Chairperson of the Human Environmental Sciences Department and interim Dean 
arwoman O of the College of Arts and Sciences — Northwest. 
Human She was named the interim dean when Gerald Brown lett the position as interim dean. While 
. the search fora new dean was ongoing, Shipley was selected to fill the position, As dean, acted 
Environmental 


as a liaison between the Faculty and administration. 
Sciences and Interim 


Dean of the College Family 


of Arts and Sciences 
* Grew up in Burlington Junction, Mo., on a farm, 


Interview by * Oldest of four brothers and one sister, 


Ruby Dittmer 
* Her family is important to her, and while she cannot spend as much ume with them as she ould 
like because they live across parts of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, they still play a vital role 
in her life. She also has 13 nieces and nephews. eight step nieces and nephews and three great- 
nephews. 


Hobbies 


* Yard work and mowing and pruning her yard and flower gardens. 


When students are 
more involved in the 


education they get. 

* Enjoys walking outside. 
they become more 
+ Enjoys reading — She likes reading Maya Angelou and books about China. She recenuy 
visited that country. The last book she read was “The Wild Swans.” a book about three 
generations of women in China. 


active learners. There 


will be an evolution in 


Favorite Trip 


; ¢ She and a friend rode ina plane that flew into the Grand Canyon, and she took pictures looking 
the educational process up at the mountains. “That was a real experience,” Shipley said.~“It was great to have done. 1 
would never do it again. Jt took me awhile to get my legs back.” 


the way we carry out 


and the way students 


are involved. References 
— Frances Shipley 


Three people she would dine with and why: 

+ Eleanor Roosevelt — When Shipley attended Northwest as an undergraduate, Roosevelt spoke 
at Northwest and was an inspiration to Shipley. 

* Dean of the College of Family and Consumer Sciences at ISU — A real mentor 

* Her mother — A great supporter throughout her life. 
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Dean of the 
College of 
Arts and 
Sciences 
Taylor 
Barnes heads 
a department 
chair meeting 
in Colden 
Hall. Barnes 
brought over 
20 vears of 


educational & 
=< 

and military § 
2 a 
experience to » 
the position & 
he was 2 
recently 8 
appointed to. & 
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Education and Background 


Outlook on Education: “| think that. in the broad sense, education prepares you for your world 
of work—1n terms of the rest of your life.” Barnes said, “Education will provide the prerequisite 
for the basis of fulfilling the demands of the world of work.” 

* Hickman High School in Columbia, Mo, 

* University of Missouri-Columbia — Bachelor's degree 


* University of Mlissouri-Columbia — Master's degree 


* University of (Hinors — Doetorate 


Work 


* Nlember of the ROTC while an undergraduate at the University of Missouri-Columbia. 


Taylor Barnes * Commissioned into the Air Foree for 20 years where he was an intelligence officer and 
Dean of the College specialized in the Middle East. 
of Arts and Sciences * Faculty member of the Air Force Academy in Colorado Springs. Colo. 
Interview by ¢ Spent one year on sebatical leave at the Pentagon. 
Marlie Saxton ¢ Chair of Geography Department at Air Force Academy. 


* Chair/Associate Professor of Geology/Geography at Northwest. 


* Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at Northwest. 


Hobbies 


¢ Enjoys walking. 


When we talked about 
technology's role in 
education, we were not 
* Likes playing golf. 


talking about * Reading Colin Powell's book. “My American Journey.” 


computers in the 


Family 


About family: “| grew up in central Missouri,” Barnes said.“ I have two brothers and one sister. 
1 was married in college and have two daughters: one is a high school speech teacher in Colorado. 
the other is in the Child and Family Sciences master’s program at the University of Kentucky. 


classroom, we were 
talking about 


enhancing the learning 


Unusual Experience 


process. 
Culture shock: “My first experience using a Middle Eastern toilet.” Barnes said. “There was no 
es Taylor Barnes toilet paper. Hey. | had to figure out what to do to use 1” 


References 


Three people I would dine with: 


* Gen. David Jones — Chief of Staff of the Air Force. “We worked together on a Social Actions 
Program to combat racism which was prevalent in the Air Force in the 1960s and 1970s: | was 
a Social Issues Officer.” 


* Gen. John C. Rees — “He was an instrumental person in allowing me to use geography in the 
AirForce in 1975. He is the one who suggested I teach at the Air Foree Academy. He also hetped 
me get the job there.” 


* James Irwin — “He was the astronaut that thought he could find Noah's Ark on Mount Ararat 
in the Middle East. | worked with him as a geography director.” 
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Defendin 


*Cats win 
conference 


If was a banner year for the Northwest men’s tennis team as (hey 
finished with an overall record of 22-4 and a final ranking of 1](h 
in the nation for Division I] schools. 

The team, couched by Mark Rosewell, went undefeated (6-0) in 

the MIAA, and also won the conference and regional championships. 

“Southwest Baptistand Washburn University were probably our 

toughest conference opponents,” Rosewell said. “That was the first 
time we ever beat Southwest Baptist. It was a big deal for us.” 

Rosewell credited the whole 

team for the successful season 

and he added that having 15 


“That was the men on the team made for a lot 
first time of depth. 
we ever beat Some out-of-conference 
opponents that stuck out in 
Southwest nie mind were Southern 
Baptist,” Mark Illinois University at Edwards- 
Rosewell said. ville and Central Oklahoma. 
“It wasa “On some of the weaker teams 
big deal in the conference, our second 
far Gee” six could have beaten them; 


that’s how strong we were,” 
Rosewell said. 
Eduardo = Jarolim 
Northwest's top player and finished the season ranked in the top 25 
in the nation. 
Some other key players were Dave Subrt, who won the doubles 


Was 


the 
cour 


in the conference, and Dave Mendez, who finished the year 25-1. 

Rosewell said one player who really surprised him was Nick 
McFee, who moved up trom No. 6 to No. 5 on the team, and won 
at the national tournament. 

“Nick's desire to try harder and make himself better made the 
team pull together to improve our individual skills,” player Steve 
Ptasnik said. 

Rosewel! said he would like to see the Bearcats finish the next 
season ranked in the top 10 in the nation. One such way would be 
to keep a solid team that can work together. 

“Having 15 members made the intra-squad camp better,” Ptasnik 
said. “This provided great practice and the critiques made our game 
strategies better.” 

Although Northwest was competitive with schools such as 
Southwest Baptistand Washburn, the team did not have the same 
scholarship money support. Schools with extra scholarship money 
had an advantage because they could give more scholarships and 
altract more players. Beating these fully-funded teams was an 
accomplishment. 

“We did all this, and a lot of people didn’t realize this, but we got 
by with just one in-state scholarship, which was about $5,000,” 
Rosewell said. “When a team was beaten and they had that much 
more money than you did, |] thought that was a remarkable 
accomplishment.” 

The lack of scholarship money, however, did not stop the team 


from their winning year. . : 
By Jim Miller 


te 


Fitting the seasons highlights 


Eduardo Jarolim 
was ranked in the 
top 25 tennis 
players in the 


nation. 
“ 
——_- Jarolim ended his 
~~ kK tennis-playing 
$ “career at Northwest 
-» with a 19-7 singles 
A ae 


; record and a 25-4 
Eduardo Jarolim doubles record. 
Tennis player 

Jarolim with Dave 
Subrt won the 
MIAA doubles 


championship. 


200 


Sports 


> The team posted a third place finish in the 
Emporia State University Invitational. They 
also were runners-up at 3/4 singles, 5/6 singles 
and 3 doubles. 


- Trystan Crook, Nick McFee and Dave 
Mendez were named MIAA singles champions. 


p MIAA doubles champions were 
Eduardo Jarolim and Dave Subrt. Jony 
Leitenbauer and Dave Mendez placed 2nd in 
the competition as well as Nick McFee and 
Tony Blasing. 


i Dave Mendez, with a record of 25-1, won 
more singles matches in a season than any Bear- 
cat since Jim Gerstner in 1982. Gerstner and 


Phit White (26-3 in 1973) have the record. 


p> Eduardo Jarolim was ranked 24th in the 
nation among tennis players. 


> The team won the Midwest Regional in 
Topeka, Kan. 


> The Northwest team defeated Southwest 
Baptist for the first time. The win was the 21st 
dual match victory of the season breaking the 
previous record of 20 set during the 20-7 season 
of 1982. 


> Eduardo Jarolim and Jony Leitenbauer took 
2nd and 3rd place in MJAA competition while 
Dave Subrt took 4th. 


™~ 
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I:duardo Jarolim thwacks the ball 
back to his Ipponent Jar 
ended his collegiate tennis play i 
career with a 19 ingl rd 


Nick Melee slams his return durin 

a match at the MIAA champion 

ships. McFee wits the No. 5 seed 
MIAA champion with a record ol 
19-6 
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Jony Leitenbauer prepures to return 
the ball in the match against South 
west Baptist University 


Men's Tennis 201 


Omin 


Young netters 
2nd in MIAA 


Monica Seles staged a heralded return and Steffi Graf won yet 
another grand slam, but some of the most exciting women’s tennis 
action happened at Northwest. 

Facing tough competition and the exit of two key players, the 
women’s tennis team persevered to a 15-4 record and a second 
place finish in the MIAA conference. 

The year began on a high note as the three-time defending MIAA 
champions opened with dual wins over Central Oklahoma and 


Emporia State. 
These wins set the pace as the 


“Losing the final team went on to post another 
match in the dual victory over the University 
of Southern Colorado and 
conference ; Ue ae 
Southern Hlinois by identical 
Rigi elt LCihed scores of 6-1 in matches. 
hard,” Lia Ruiz Sherri Casady recatled her 


said. “As well as 

losing two of our 

best players from 
last year.” 


doubles mateh with Luey 
Caputo as her most memorable 
match. 

“Lucy and | were playing 
against Colorado,” Casady said. 
“We were down 6-3 and we 
went on to win the the game 9- 
7. Everybody thought we were out of it, but we knew we weren't.” 

The Bearcats shut out Baker University. Casady played her first 
collegiate singles match winning 6-0. She then joined Caputo to 


up 


beat the BU doubles team of Amy Hill and Pam Hale. 


Not every game was victorous; however, as the “Cals saw its 
three-year MIAA tournamentchamptonship stopped by Northeast 
Missouri State at the conference championship tournament during 
the final matches. 

Even though the loss ended the team’s winning streak, Caputo 
said it was not necessarily a low point. 

“We almost upset Northeast in the conference tournament, and 
they were a really good team,” Caputo said. “They were supposed 
to win comfortably, but it came down to the last couple matches. 
1 still would have liked to have gone four for four (consecutive 
conference championships).” 

The team suffered the loss of two four-year players as Julie 
Caputo and Cara Fritz graduated. According to Lucy, the losses 
did make a difference. 

“We were nol as strong as we were when they were here,” Lucy 
said. “When a team loses two players as good as Julie and Cara, 
it will suffer. We had some strong freshmen, though, and they will 
only get better.” 

Lia Ruiz, who placed second in singles and firstin doubles at the 
MIAA tournament, said she thought the changes were difficult. 

“Losing the final match in the conference tournament was hard, 
as well as losing two of our best players from last year,” Ruiz said. 

With a 15-4 record, though, the team had reason to celebrate 
with a winning season behind itand growth for the seasons ahead. 


By Mike Johnson 


Fittting the seasons highlights 


“I played the 
best game of my 
ie Jbiesy 
Caputo said. “I 
was playing bet- 
terthan IT havein 


my lite. 1 could 


have beaten 


Lucy Caputo 
Tennis player 


Monica Seles 
that day.” 
Pc puto won the match, the last of her 


-ollege career, for a MIAA No. 2 singles 
championship. 


& 


202 Sports 


p> The Northwest women’s tennis team 
placed second in Midwest Regionals. 
The "Cats slipped past the University of 
Minnesota-Duluth before falling to 
Cameron University. 


> Sisters Maria and Felitsa Groumoutis 
were each champions in doubles tennis with 
partners Andi Schneider and Sherri Casaday 
respectively. 


> Sophomore Maria Groumoutis aced her 
way to an MIAA single championship in 
No. 5 singles tennis with a 20-2 record for 
the season. 


p> For her career, Lucy Caputo was 72-21 
in singles with three MIAA single titles and 
two MIAA doubles championships to her 
credit. 


> Freshman Sherri Casady placed second 
in No. 6 singles and Lia Ruiz placed second 
in No. 3 singles at the MIAA conference. 


> The Bearcats ended the season with a 
15-4 record in regular season play and a 2nd 
place finish to Northeast Missouri State at 
the MAA conference. 


> The team lost two senior leaders: Julie 
Caputo and Cara Fritz. 
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Ericca Marshall Keeps her eye on the ball as she 
prepares lo serve. The women’s tennis team loss 
against Northeast Missouri State ended thei 
three-year winning streak in the MIAA tourna: 
ment. 


Andi Schneider atlacks with a forceful backhand 
in an attempt to win the point. Schneider ended 
the season with a 4th place finish at the MIAA 
tournament and a 13-10 record. 
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Following through with her backhand. Lucy 
Caputo attempts to defeat another opponent. In 
her Northwest career, Caputo had a 72-2] singles 
record and earned three singles titles and two 
doubles championships in MIAA competition. 
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Sprinter Ezra Whorley breaks out of the blocks during the 200- 
meter dash. Whortey finished 2nd with a time of 22.16 seconds. 
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Sports 


Jett Fogel strains to beat his competition during 
the pole vault atthe inaugural MEAA/NCC Track 
and Field Showdown held at Rickenbrode Sta- 
dium, Fogel set his individual best vault in April 
with a height of 15-7. 


Bearcat track coach Ron DeShon cheers as high- 
jumper Kerry Doetker elears the bar during prac- 
lice at Rickenbrode Stadium. Doetker’s best 
jump of the season was 5-9, 
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Tracksters 
weather injuries 


hh any athletic season, one must he prepared for the unexpected. 
Injuries, Weather problems and scheduling conflicts were things 
the Northwest track teams coped with during their record-breaking 
season. 

Because of the spring semester's weather, the first hall of the 
season was held indoors—a new experience for some team members. 

One of the first meets took the Bearcats to the University of 
Missouri All-Comers meet. Two freshnien women, Jacshelle Sasser 
and Brandy Haan, proved they could compete with upperclassmen 
by qualifying for the indoor national track meet. 

The men’s teamalso performed well with Jason Yoo winning the 
400-meter dash and Mitch Dosland winning the triple jump. 
Dosland said he wished there would have been more indoor meets. 

“T felt hke ] jumped better indoors,” Dosland said. “One of my 
personal goals was to be an All-American, and I achieved that in the 
indoor season.” 

The ‘Cats also competed in two intra-squad meets, pitting 
Northwest athlete against Northwest athlete. 

“The meets gave the athletes the opportunity of competing 
against each other,” Richard Alsup, men’s track coach, said. “They 
allowed the athletes to stay sharp in competition.” 

The meets helped him identify the team’s strengths and 
weaknesses. 

One tradition both teams had was a trip to Texas during spring 
break. Many members from the men’s and women’s teams competed 
in meets at Sam Houston University and Texas A&M University. 
The women’s team won both meets while the men’s team took 4th 
place at the Sam Houston meet and 2nd at Texas A&M. 


S 
dds 


Ron DeShon, women’s track coach, said the trip was simply a 
way to keep the team together and disciplined during that week. 

“You have two options at spring break: one, turn your kids loose 
or two, try to find a way to keep them,” DeShon said. 

DeShon said injuries were one of the difficulties the women’s 
team had. Kathy Kearns, who set school records in the | ,500-meter, 
3,200-meter and 5,000-meter runs, and Haan had to drop from 
competition due to injuries. 

According to DeShon, the 


main weaknesses of the 

women’s team were skills in “I felt like I 
distance running, hurdles and jumped better 
sprints. For strengths, he said indoors. One of 
national qualifiers Sasser and my personal goals 
Kerry Doetker were an asset. 

He also mentioned Tasha was to be an 
Godreau, who helped lead All-Ameriean,” 


Miteh Dosland 
said. “I aehieved 
that in the 


indoor season.” 


younger team members, and 
distance runner Renata Eustice, 
who was overlooked throughout 
much of the season due to the 
amount of talent on the team. 

Alsup said the entire team had 
a good work ethic. Hard work 
not only allowed the team to cope with the unexpected, but also 
overcome it and have a record-breaking season. 


By Keith Rydberg 


Fiitting the seasons highlights 


Women placed 2nd and men placed 5th in 
the Central Missouri State Classic. 


> Luc Van Grootel ran the 400-meter hurdles 
in 53.29 seconds April 22, setting a new personal 
best. 


> Carrie Sindelar ran the 800-meter in 2 
minutes 19 seconds, placing first in the Nike/ 


CMSU Classic 


> Men placed 4th and women placed 3rd in 
MIAA Championship. 


> Renata Eustice placed 2nd in MIAA, 
running the 1000-meter in 3minutes 4 


sec ynds 


p> Brandy Haan broke the school record for the 


55-meter by running it in 7.16 seconds. 


> Tasha Godreau set the heptathalon 
stadium record with 4,551 points during 
MIAA_ competition. 


P> Jason Yoo ran the 400-meter das hApril27in 
49.66 seconds, which was a personal best. 


p> Women's track and field team was ranked 
first in NCAA Division JI. 


P Cody Buhrmeister led the men's squad to 
victory by running the 110-meter high hurdle in 
14.97 seconds and 3rd place finish in the 400 

hurdles in 57.42 seconds 


“The first time ] 
broke the 

school record, | 
telt happy but 1 
didn’t meet my 
goal,” Jacshelle 
Sasser 


“My g 


ald. 


yal was 
set highe u 


the record 


sus er broke the hi Tip re rdwith 5- 
9 inches, sull not t “ al of € 


1eek 
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Photo by Chris Tucker 
Brenda Ritland stretches tor the 
ball as an Emporia player runs 
toward first. The 3-0 Emporia 
vietory contributed to a North- 
west 20-12 season record. 


Tania Autele rears hack to launch 
a ball. The pitching staff boasted 
20 strikeouts, setting a record for 

the most strikeouts in a season. 
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Photo by Chris Tucker 


Natalie Lesko dashes toward first base as Lisa Flynn 
runs home. Lesko hit the two-run homer in the third 
inning. leading to a 3-0 victory over Emporia State. 


Photo by Chris Tucker 


Coach leads 
the way 


EF. teams in any sport, a coaching change means: confusion, 
adjustment and diminished success. 

For the Bearcat softball team, however, a coaching change 
seemed to be just what the doctor ordered. 

Just weeks before the season was set to begin, Gayla Steenbergen, 
a Northwest softball fixture for 13 years, resigned to assume an 
administrative post in the Kansas City school district. 

Steenbergen’s vacancy was soon filled on an interim basis by 
Patrick Murphy. Murphy, a NCAA Division 1 Southwestern 
Louisiana former assistant coach, said he thought his team was 
quietly apprehensive about him because he came from such a 
successful program. 

“T thought (the team) was seared of me at first,” Murphy said. 
“They were afraid [ would sce them in action and wonder what! was 
doing here with this team.” 

Northwest had its first winning season since 1987 with a 7-9 
record in MIAA which was good enough for fourth place in the 
North Division and a postseason playolf spot. 

Inthe MI[AA championships in Shawnee, Kan., the "Cats firedon 
all cylinders as they blanked Missouri Southern State College, the 
No. l-ranked team in NCAA Division II, 8-0. 

In that game, piteher Jennifer Spencer shut out the Lady Lions, 
allowing only two hits the entre game. 

“We really wanted to beat Missouri Southern and we came out 
strong and got all the breaks,” Spencer said. “They didn’t expect 
any competition from us so when we started winning, they didn’t 
know what to do.” 


ike 


chimps 


Following the championships, five “Cats were named to all- 
MIAA teams. Shortstop Natalie Lesko was voted second-team all- 
MIAA by the conferenee coaches. Third baseman Karen Hogel, 
catcher Jacque Burkhart, outfielder Leshe toward and Spencer 
were named to the honorable menuion squad. 

Despite the winning season, Murphy was unable to coach 
Northwest softball in 1996. Murphy lacked a master’s degree 
which the permanent teaching 
position required. 

“Lwas disappointed,” Murphy 
said. “We had a great year, but 
understood the University’s 


“I thought (the 


team) was seared 


position, [knew it was an interim 
position, and | also knew if 1 
liked it, it would be hard to 
leaves 

The disappointment was not 
limited to Murphy, because his 
players also felt the loss. 

“We were all disappointed,” 
pitcher Kris) Sweeney said. 
“When he got the job, we didn’t 


of me at first,” 
Patrick Murphy 
said. “They were 
afraid I would see 
them in aetion and 
wonder what I 
was doing here...” 


know how good of a coach he really was.” 
With a new coach and a new attitude, the “Cats realized their full 
potential and set the standard for Beareat softball teams. 


By Matthew Breen 


Fitting the seasons highlights 


> Cats posted its first winning season since 
the 1987 team. 


> Kelly Randles set an individual record of 17 
stolen bases. NeO2e 
> They tied for the second-highest single- 
season win total in school history. in four years. 
> First team toever beat No. 1-ranked Division 
1] team Missouri Southern 8-0. 


> Kerri Johnson had the most pinch hits in the 


season. 


> Bearcats earned a record 15 RBIs in a game 
vs. Olivet. 


bases. 


p> They finished higher in the MIAA 
tournament than any Bearcat team since 1985. 


P The team’s ERA improved from 2.94 to 
> Kelly Matthews pitched the first no-hitter 


> Conference leader Jenniter Spencer pitched 
the most strikeouts per seven innings. 


p> Jacque Burkhart and Natalie Lesko ser a 


record of 10 doubles in a season. 


> The ‘Cats set a new team record of 67 stolen 


allowed us, as 


individuals, to 


Was and to 


“With mid- 
season coaching 
changes it 


players and 


realize how 


important sottball 


Kristi Sweeney 


Pitcher 


deve lop ateam 


| concept,” Kr stl 


Sweeney 


ad 
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Team earns 


playoff berth 


R eflecting on the season, the scores for the Bearcat baseball 

team did not always tell the whole story, Claiming victories in 11 

of 20 MIAA division games and finishing the season with an 

overall 20-22 record, the “Cats claimed their first MEAA conference 
plavoff position in three years with a fourth place finish. 

“EH was a fine season for us.” Head Coach Jim Johnson said. 

“Tlowever, we didn’t really take advantage of the circumstances.” 

One of the team’s greatest 

strengths was its offensive 

ability: they inished with ateam 


Roundin 


“Our reecord batting average of .303. The 
was not “Cats averaged over seven runs 
indicative heme 
os “Offense and detense carried 
of our season, us while our pitching faltered,” 
Mike Balm said. johnson said. 
“It could have been The “Cats used 13 different 
misleading pitchers who compiled a 7.54 
ERA. 
to fans or Although the team did have a 
even to losing record, most players felt 
ourselves.” their efforts were worthwhile. 


“Ourrecord was not indicative 
of our season,” Mike Balm, third 


baseman and catcher, said. “It could have been misleading to fans 


3 


th 
bases 


Qualifying forthe final four of the MEAA playoffs was the most 
rewarding event of the season, The “Cats lost the first game of the 
playotts to Central Missouri State University 10-3. In the second 
game, they fell to the University of Missouri-St. Louis by a score 
of 5-1. 

To qualify for the playoffs, the “Cats defeated Pittsburg State. 
Entering the eighth inning ahead by seven runs, the "Cats gave up 
eight runs. They came back in the ninth inning to win, 

In the middle of the season, the team struggled with an eight- 
game losing streak. At such times, keeping motivated was a 
difficult task. 

“We just had to fook at each new game as something completely 
different.” Bali said. “Every time I came to the plate, | had to look 
forward to the next game, the next pitch.” 

In addition to serving as an outfielder and lead-off hitter, Matt 
Fitzmorris pitched four complete games. 

“Ht was tough on my body,” Fitzmorris said. “My arm got tired 
and it was physically draining.” 

Throughout the season, different players contributed to the 
success of the team, Returning players Bnan Witthar, Brad Skriver 
and Bill Carver were key individuals. The leadership of the seniors 
contributed to the season as well. 

“Everyone who played helped us win games,” Johnson said. 
“We had a fot of heroes during the year.” 


or even to ourselves.” 


By Susie Mires 


Fiitting the seasons highlights 


“It was a year 
of ups and 
downs,” 
Jeremiah 
Paulson said. 
“We tried to 
even them out, 
wanting more 


Jeremiah Paulson 
Designated Hitter 


ups than 


dow ns. 


(> The team finished with an overall .303 batting 
average. 


The ‘Cats recorded 28 double plays 


during the 42-game season. 
> 1990 was the last 20+ win season. 


PP The team finished the season with a 7.54 
ERAS 


& Plaving Pittsburg State, James Barnett tied a 
Northwest and MIAA record by getting five hits 
in one game. 


P> Jason Key finished the season with a .414 
batting average. 


> Brian Witthar was the leading hitter and was 
named to the MIJAA’s first team for his 
outstanding plays. 


p> Jav Hearn broke the single season fielding 
record with 193 total chances without an error. 
Hearn also batted 5 tor 5, breaking a record set in 
WEI. 


> Matt Fitzmorris earned an 4.18 ERA with 


3 wins and 1 loss. 


P MIAA north division end-of-year team 
record was 11-9. 


p> Mark Gutkowski earned an 5.40 ERA with 


4 wins and no losses. 


_Photo by Chris Tucker 


Photo b Chris Tucker 
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Scott Soderstrom retreats back to first base as a Northeast Missouri State baseman 
attempts to tag him out. The Beareats ended their season with a 20-22 record, earning 
4th place in the MIAA tournament. 


Shortstop Brian Whithar bunts during a tic-breaking game against Pittsburg Stile, 
The 12-11 win marked the “Cats 20+ win season since 1990 when they won the 
MIAA North Division 24-13. 


In the North- 
east. Missouri 
State game. 
J a iy & S 
Davidson 
glances over 
his shoulder to 
pick off the 
runner al first. 
Davidson 
ended the 
season with a 
7.63 ERA. 
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Todd Ferguson 
flies through 
the air with two 
Central Mis- 
souri State 
players nipping 
at his heels. The 
"Gacs “bielalt 
CMSU 33-23 
for their 3rd 
straight win. 


4 
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Photo by Chris Tucker 
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Otfensive line coach Bart Tatum strongly encourages the ‘Cats’ ottense during the Northeast 
game. The “Cats led in the first half tO-3 before losing 44-10. 


Tony Roberts reaches in an attempt to catch the ball while falling. With a loss of 44-10 to 
Northeast, Northwest once again failed to regain the Hickory Stick they had not had possessed 
since 1985, 


Photo by Chris Tucker 
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°Cats touch 
down for 
winning seaso 


A, s the 1994 season wound down to a close, the Northwest 
Beareat football team lowered their heads and began to dwell ona 
0-11 season, their third losing season ina row. There was no place 
io go but up tor the players and coaching stalf, and to look ahead 
toward their 1995 campaign. 


After a long and cold off-season filled with many hours of 


watching game films and hours spent in the weight room, a new 
season was on the horizon for team. They had something to prove, 
not just to the conference, but to themselves. 

“As coaches, and our players, we made a commitment to forget 
about last year.” Mel Tjeerdsma, head football coach, said. “That 
Was in the past, there was nothing we could do about it. obviously 
we were going to be a lot better.” 

After the “Cats dropped their first two games of the 1995 season 
the oudook for a winning season, looked bleak. 

“Mankato State and South Dakota State were traditionally good 
football teams,” Bart Tatum. offensive line coach, said. “We 
should have beaten South Dakota State but lost it in the final 
seconds.” 

With just 2 seconds on the eloek, South Dakota State made a 4 
yard touchdown pass to win the game 10-6. Even with the loss, 
competing well against South Dakota State made a difference in 
the team’s performance. 

“It was a big boost of encouragement for our team and that was 
already a huge turnaround from last year.” Tatum said. “And 
against Mankato State, we had a great offensive day against an 
extremely good team.” 


Risin 


S 
Victory 


Even though Northwest was 0-2, Tatum could sense the 
morale of the team was sull high, and another winless season 


was not on their agenda. 


Tatum said the teanr’s attitude made a complete turnaround. 
“There was absolutely no way we wouldn't win some 


games this year.” Tatum said. “W 
athletically, and our approach 
toward the weight workouts, 
practice and the game was much 


e had improved so much 


roa tA . 

more positive We had improved 
The first win for the “Cats came so much 

against. Southwest Baptist athletically,” Bart 


University as they won45- 13. This 
win ended the losing streak that 
fasted over one season. 

“The players’ commitment to 
the success of the team made a big 
difference,” Adam _ Dorrel, 
offensive lineman, said. 

Camaraderie among team 
members grew when players 
splashed in Colden Pond after the 
win against Central Missouri State 
on Family Day. 


Tatum said.“Our 
approach toward 


the weight 


workouts, practice 
and the game was 
much more 


positive.” 


Team confidence was high and members practiced hard 
believing they would have a successful season. 
continued to page 212 


Fittting the seasons highlights 


p> Greg Teale’s 362 passing vards against 
Missouri Western set a new single game passing 
vard mark. 


Dakota State. 


P After finishing in last place in the conference 
the year before, the Bearcats’ MIAA record of 6- 
3 placed them in a tie for 2nd place. 


Wrestern. 


p> Dante Combs made 15 tackles against South _ | 


p> Jason Melnick ran tor 135 yards with 7 
receptions for one touchdown against Missouri 


“Our best 

| game was 

| against Pitt 
State,” Matt 
Udhe said. 


> Coach Mel Tjeerdsma was honored by being 
named MIAA Coach of the Year. 


> Tony Colenburg ran for 150 rushing yards 
and scored one touchdown aganist Central 
Missouri State. 


e Defensive back, Ezra Whorley and detensive 
end, Matt Uhde, were selected as MIAA first 
team all conference. 


p> Matt Uhde led the ‘Cats in sacks with 14.5 
which set the season school record. 


> Greg Teale was honored as the most 
outstanding Bearcat in the Homecoming tootball 
game. He threw five touchdown passes to beat 
Missouri Southern State College. 


Ezra Whortfey held the number two position 
in tackles with 62. Whortey was named to the 
Senior Bowl in Fargo N.D. 


“Even though 


we didn't win, 
we plaved yur 


hardest a 


Fi é 
our best. 


d did 


Matt Udhe 
Defensive End 


continued from page 211 

“For me, {didn’tthink we would fall into a slump again: we were 
confident,” Travis Williams, team captain, said. “We wanted to 
work harder so we could come out ahead the next game: we knew 
we could win.” 

One such win was the [fomecoming game against 
Missouri Southern. The ‘Cats beat the Lions 41-33 
for the first Homecoming win in six years. 

“We (the team) overall had a great team effort,” 
Jeff Wheeler, defensive player, said. * We worked 
hard and won the game.” 


“We opened up 
some eyes in the 
conference and we 


were getting the Williams set the focus on what had to get done. 
program started As captain, it took a lot of responsibility and 


leadership, skills on and off the field. 
“Tneeded to be not just a leader, but someone to 
seta good example for the team,” Williams said. 
“Rebuilding it We had a lot of off-the-field trouble last year with 
from the ground players getting into fights, and | looked out ile 
| er what was going on and kept people out of trouble. 
a Fans and supporters could also tell a difference 
in the ‘Cats fighting attitude. 
“T could just teel the adrenaline and the emotion 
that emanated from this team,” Ken White, sports 
voice for the “Cats, said. “They knew they could win, and a big 
difference from the previous team: they didn’t give in.” 
All of the players helped contribute to the team-etfort tarnaround 
season, However. some players who shined were Ambrows 
Moreland, Matt Uhde and Ezra Whorley. Whorley was named to 


again,” Travis 
Williams said. 


Rising 
Victory 


the Senior Bowl in Fargo, N.D., for his outstanding play 
this season. 

On the other side of the ball, quarterback Greg Teale 
excelled in his throwing ability and leadership of the team. 
For Teale to step up, he needed protection and that was 
when the offensive line stepped in. 

“We ended up going to war this season,” Tatum said, 
“Two of our transter players we lost, one to suspension and 
the other to a hroken foot. We had seven linemen, and five 
of them were red-shirt freshmen, We started three freshmen 
every game. This was unheard of in this league of football.” 

No one, noteven the coaching stalf, expected Northwest 
to finish the season tied for second in the conference and 
finish with an overall record of 6-5, 

“We exceeded what we realistically set out to do,” 
Tatum said. “We wanted to win aconference championship, 
make the play-offs and win a national championship. All 
of that was too big of a step to take at one ime; we needed 
to take baby steps to get it all accomplished.” 

Williams said it felt great to end his career as a winner. 

“We opened up some eyes inthe conference and we were 
getting the program started again, rebuilding it all {rom the 
ground up,” Williams said. 

As the tinal seconds ticked by at the end of a surprising 
comeback season, the players began their walk off the field 
for the last time, no one was hanging their heads low. 


By Jim Miller 


In the spotlight... 


Nel Tjeerdsma 


1995-96 


Coach 


212 Sports 


& A difference of night and day was what the Bearcat 
tootball team was described as from the woeful 0-11 season 
to ate for second place finish in the MIAA conterence and 
a 6-5 overall record. 

Met'Tjeerdsma, head coach, said that from the beginning 
of the season, it was important to forget what had happened 
the previous year. 

Tjeerdsma also said even though rhe team showed much 
improvement trom the previous year, there was still work to 
be done. 

“The turnaround was good, but I couldn't dwell on 
that,” Tjeerdsma said. “The important thing for this team 
was to not look back and say look at what we did, but to look 
ahead and say what is the next step. For us the next step is 
to win the conference.” 

Inthe Cats’ winning season, they knocked off Southwest 
Baptist 45-13, for their first win in 17 attempts. The 
Bearcats’ last win was recorded Oct. 16, 1993, when 


Northwest downed the University of Missouri-Rolla 27- 
20. 

“I thoroughly expected to win (the SBU ball game),” 
Tjeerdsma said. “There was no doubt in my mind that we 
were going to win that game. ” 

Tjeerdsma said that the win was more of a new start for 
the team and the breaking of the streak never really entered 
his mind. 

“The win was a beginning for this team,” Tjeerdsma 
said. “We knew we were going to build on that—we 
certainly did.” 

With the number of new players suiting up in Bearcat 
green, Tjeerdsma said it was like a new season for them. 

“We had so many new players, very few of them had 
been involved in the whole streak,” Tjeerdsma said. “For 
most of them, that streak really didn’t mean that much.” 


By Gene Cassell 
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Gre cme aie 
scrambles to 
getaway froma 
Mis s owe 
Southern de 
tensive player. 
Teale threw for 
268 yards, com 


pleting 18 
passes for 5 


touchdowns 
during the 
Homecoming 
game. 


Sd 


Photo by Mitch Baysinger 
Because of the pressure from the Washburn team on the 4th down. 
Northwest punts the ball away. Northwest made 8 punts. averaging 32.6 


yards per punt. 


Mel Tjeerdsma, Bearcat head couch, yells to his team as they: battle 
Missouri Southern. Tjeersdma was voted MIAA Coach of the Year and 
helped the “Cats turnaround a previous winless season into a 6-5 record. 
Football 


MG ie is S 
Beureat cross 
country runners 
race uhead of 
the pack as they 
begin their five 
kilometers trek 
around the pe- 
PME e te One 
Nodaway Luke. 
The “Cats Jater 
went on to win 
the first MIAA 
title in school 
history during a 
conference 
championship 
in Joplin, Mo., 
but tell short of 
competing in 
nationals. 
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Charging through an open field, cross country runner Dana Luke struggles against the strong 
Southwest wind off the Jake to maintain her lead. Luke persevered and won the Bearcat 
Distance Classic at Nodaway Lake with a time of 19:59. 

Running during the Bearcat Invitational, Robert Lane keeps his pace. This was the men’s first 
win of the season. 


Photo by Chris Tucker 
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"Cats win 
championship 


A Northwest team (hat quietly made history was the women’s 
cross country team, bringing home the tirss MIAA Championship 
for the University’s women’s cross country (eam. 

Ron DeShon, head coach, said it was not a surprise, but rather a 
goal the team had set for themselves. 

“We were the favorite going into the meet and we were supposed 
to win the championship,” DeShon said. “This was what was 
expected of us: however, we didn’t accomplish all of our goals.” 

DeShon, named the 1995 MIAA Coach of the Year, said even 
though he was not surprised by the team’s success, he still thought 
of iCas a great honor to make history, 

“This was a great feeling,” DeShon said. "We 
now no one else could ever accomplish this.” 

Kathy Kearns, the top runner for the women, placed fourth in 
regionals and said she was happy with the season and worked hard 
for what they achieved. 

We had a great season,” Kearns said. “We reached most of our 
goals. Most of those goals were carried over from last pede We 
used a lot of work and experience to get fo where we were. 

Lindsey Borgstadt, who achieved the fourth fastest time in 
Northwest history, said the whole season was positive except for 

regionals, where a bad start forced the team to finish third in the 
region, one place short of going to the national meet. 

“Everything was really posiuve except for what happened at 
regionals,” Borgstadt said. “I was glad 1] came here. | really hiked 
the girls: | really liked the coach. It was a Jot of fun to be on this 
team.” 


had done this and 


! 


the 
Line 


While the women enjoyed their success, the men’s team went 
through a rebuilding period. 

Richard Alsup, men’s head 
coach, saideven though his team 
did not receive the success that 
the women’s team did, he was 


“I was glad I came 


very pleased with the way his here,” Lindsey 

(eam ran, - 
“It was very positive,” Alsup Borgstadt said. “I 

said, “Probably four out of our 4 

top seven runners were really liked the 

freshmen. They were making Zirls; I really liked 


great strides to becoming great 
college runners.” 

Bran Cornehius, the Beareat’s 
top finisher who won first place 
at the Bearcat Distance Classic, 
said (his season was a little 
disappointing personally, but the 
team was improving. 

“IT wish] could have run better 
myself,” Cornelius said. “But we were a really young team. We did 
pretly good and hopetully we could do better next year.” 

While the women’s team celebrated the victorious season, the 
men’s team relied on youth to stay competitive. 


the coach. It was a 
lot of fun to be on 


this team.” 


By Jason Tarwater 


Firtting the seasons highlights 


r Kathy Kearns set a new school record of 18 
minutes 38 seconds in the five kilometers at the 


UNL/AWoody Greeno Invite. 


> Brian Cornelius ran 28 minutes 23 seconds in 


> Carrie Sindelar placed 13th at the MNIAA 
championships with a time of 19 minutes 34 
seconds in the five kilometer competition. 


“Tt was really 
exciting to 


change the 


> The men’s cross country team took 5th 
place at the MIAA championships of eight 


: : é * M image of the 
the eight kilometers in the UNL/Woody Greeno = 


Invite. team and 


teams. 
a surprise people 
P Renata Eustice placed 6th at MIAA 

championships with a ume of 19 minutes 19 
seconds in the tive kilometers. 


> The women’s cross country team won Ist 
place at the MLAA championships and 3rd at 
the Regional Championships. 


and start a 


winning 


Kathy Kearns 


Runner 


tradition,” 
Kathy Kearns 


said. 


> Renee Stains placed 8th at the MIAA 
championships with a time of 19 minutes 23 
seconds in the five kilometers. 


p> Kathy Kearns had three 1st place finishes 
and two 2nd place finishes in the five kilometer 
competition. 


Cross Country @w215 


After being set 
by Jennifer 
Pittrich, middle 
hitter Diann 
Davis leaps up 
for a sptke 
against Park 


C@lileee, 


Roughly 650: 


fans witnessed 
the Bearcats 3-0 
home opening 
win, 


Outside hitter 


\ 


\ 
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Suzi Fabian cel- 


ebrates a kill during a game against 
Washburn. The Bearcats won three 
of the five games during the match. + 


Jennifer Waldron and Diann Davis 
jump up to block an Emporia State 
spike. The Bearcats won the match 
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"Cats boast 
SiX Veterans 


Devine in for its first back-to-back winning season since 1984, 
the Bearcat volleyball team spiked its way toa 19-14 overall record, 

With six returning starters, the "Cats began the season by defeating 
Bellevue, Avila and Dana at the Bellevue Invitational. 

“We looked forward to going up there to show olf a more 
eapericnced team,” Coach Sarah Pelster said. “We just took it one 
match at a time. We had six returning starters. They knew each 
other's strengths and what to expect from each other.” 

The team went on to win 10 of its first 1] games beginning with 
Northeast and Missouri-St. Louis; however, the ‘Cats fell into a 
slump, going on to win nine of the next 22 games. 

“It was disappointing.” middle hitter Diann Davis said. “We 
started out really well, but towards the end, it got tough. We all 
wanted to do better at the MIAA tournament.” 

The team ended the season with a 6-12 MIAA record, placing 
eighth out of tenteams. Davis said despite the season-ending losses, 
certain individuals helped make the season a success. 

“A lot of the players were playing at their peaks,” Davis said. 
“We did end the season with a winning record so we were all proud 
of the season.” 

Another player moved onto Northwest's all-time career lists. 
Heather Potts reached the carcer digs board with 345 digs, giving 
her the fifth spot with 990, overtaking Annette Brugmann who 
finished with 961 from 1987-90. 

“Twas nota big hitter,” Potts said. “} challenged myself to dig up 


Returnin 
with 
Power 


3 


contributed to the “Cats” winning season. 
“The entire group of girls would not accept 
failure and they wanted to be successful,” Pelster 
said. “They were willing to take the chance to turn 
the program around. With two winning scasons in 
a row, the conference was ready 
to finally take us seriously.” 
The upperclassmen were not 
the only assets the team boasted. 


“We had six 


Freshman Jennifer Waldron said 
the younger players became 
more confident as the year 
progressed. 

“Through cach one of our 
wins, we gained more con- 
fidence,” Waldron said. “We 
realized what we needed to work 
onand we knew what we needed 
to accomplish. We were sull 
nervous, but we knew what we 
could do.” 

Knowing their fimits and 
setting records along the way, 


returning 
starters”? Coach 
Sarah Pelster 
said. “They knew 
each other’s 

strengths and 
what to expect 

from each 

other.” 


the “Cats proved experience and hard work would 
prove a net gain and valuable asset in the end. 


those balls. It was definitely something that I loved.” 
However, Davis and Potts were not the only two players who 


By Becky Mellon 


Fitting the season’ hi ohlights 


> The team completed its first back-to-back 
winning season since 1984 with a record of 19- 
14. 


p> Jennifer Pittrich continued her smashing 
record as the University’s all-time assists leader 
with 4,050 over her three year career. 


P> Heather Potts had 345 digs for the year 
which placed her in the fitth spot with 990 digs, 


> Diann Davis was placed fourth on the school’s 
blocking list with 369 blocks. 


> Jennifer Waldron started in 33. matches, 
leading Northwest with 399 digs and contributed 
38 aces over the season. 


> Tena Wurdeman had one of her best games 
against Columbia College where she recorded 10 
kills and 9 digs. 


> Tiffany Grunert made 13 kills, + blocks and 
10 digs in her best career match against Dana 


Cc Hege. 


> Three times during the season, Diann Davis 
had a single game where she was in the double 
figures in blocks, digs and kills. 


> Hayley Hlanson earned a .281 attack 
percentage which was a career high. 


> Northwest's volleyball record went above .500 
and had a career record of +73-468-13. 


“No record was 
made on one’s a 4 
own,” Jennifer y ye 
Pittrich, who set a ~t j~ ; 
record for most w 

assists, said. “It 


took the whole 


team. It may have 


Jennifer Pittrich 


Sette 


had my name on 
it, but the recor« 
belonged to 


evervone 
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Forward Mitt Redd works past Lincoln University player sto vet the 


Jown-court. Redd’s 15 points during the game helped catapult the 


( it YO-87 victory 
e- 
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Looking to pass the hall, guard Kelvin Alford scans the court. Alford, 
in his first year playing for the Bearcats, started 20 out of 26 games, 
averaged five rebounds a game and had the second highest numher of 


offensive rebounds of the season. 


During the first round of the MIAA post-season tournument, center 
Rick Jolley dodges a Pittsburg Sate University opponent for two 
points. Earlier in the season, the “Cats earned their first regular season 


conference since 1987 in a game against the University of Missouri- 
St. Louis. 


Photo by Chris Tucker 
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Men stripped of 


conference crown 


if (he combinations of would haves and could haves added up 
correctly, the entre Bearcat basketball season should have been 
remembered as a great season. But to the ’Cats, the season that 
should have heen, came down to one loss ina crucial game and a 
clerical mistake by a Penn State University athtetie director. 

In the quarterfinals of the MIAA tournament, the Bearcats came 
into the contest as the No. ] seeded team in conference and the No. 
3 seeded squad in the South Central Region. The “Cats were trying 
tolock up aregional bid, but to Northwest’s dismay, Pittsburg State 
University had different ideas in store. 

The Gorllas knocked off the top-seeded Bearcats 101-98 in 
overlime—a game that saw Northwest grab leads of up to 13 points. 
The end result: their chances for regional play washed away. 

“We lost our aggressiveness,” head coach Steve Tappmeyer said 
alter the game. “We started to hold the ball and lost our willingness 
to altack the basket. You learned from it, but 1 was a costly 
mistake.” 

However, the season was one of the best Northwest had seen in 
many years. The Bearcats finished with a record of 19-7, that 
included a 12-4 mark in the MIAA and a first place finish in the 
conference, The first ime the “Cats had won the conference since 
1987. Tappmeyer said it was great to win the conference tte. 

“It was a huge accomplishment,” Tappmeyer said. “When you 
looked at the conference, 12 wins out of 16 games was quite an 
accomplishment.” 

The team, with its new mix of players including six juniorcollege 
transfers, unified throughout the course of the season. 


the 
itle 


“We didn tgelimmediately,” Tappmeyer said. “We went through 
some rocky umes with people getting use to a new system and 
accepting new roles. The more adversity we faced helped the team 
grow together.” 


Careers came to an end fora 
pair of Northwest: four-year 
letlermen. 

Forward Tom Szlanda and 


“It was a huge 


guard Derrek Smith ended their accomplishment,”’ 
careers and Tappmeyer had 
nothing but praise for them. Steve Tappmeyer 


“Ifyou looked at theircareers, 
they were both outstanding, very 
solid players,” Tappmeyer said. 
“They both figured so large in 
many of our wins. They were 
goad leaders and will definitely 
be missed.” 

Smith said his years of 
Northwest basketball made him 
grow up. 

“Coming in as a freshman, 
being your first ume away from 
home, you have to he more 
dedicated to practice and to the classroom,” Smith said. 

A newcomer to the team was no stranger to fan support that could 

continued to page 220 


said. “When you 
looked at the 
conference, I 2 wins 
out of 16 games 
was quite an 


accomplishment.” 


Fitting the season’s highlights 


Center Rick Jolley plaved second semester 
and averaged 18.4 points while pulling down 
7.8 rebounds a game. 


P Guard Kelvin Alford started 20 games 


and scored 8.7 points per game. 


Forward Matt Redd started 25 games for 
the ‘Cats in his first year at Northwest. Fle 
averaged 10 points and 6.0 rebounds a game. 


PRick Jolley scored 1,054 points and 
grabbed 547 tn his Northwest career. He 
reached the 1,000 point mark against 
Southwest Baptist University. 


P Guard Corey “Chuck” Alexander led the 


Bearcats in assists, dishing out 3.4 a game. 


P Northwest finished 12-4 in the MIAA 
and shared the conference crown with the 
University of Missouri-Rolla, The Bearcats 
won their final game of the regular season 
at the University of Missouri-St. Louis 83- 
67 to lock up the first place tie. 


P Guard Fred Stockton led the three point 
shooting, making 34 out of 99 of his shots from 
the three-point are. 


» The Bearcats led the conference in tree throw 


shooting. Derrek Smith shot 80 percent from 
the charity stripe to lead Northwest. 


The ‘Cats dished out a season high of 
22 assists in a match up versus Missouri 
Southern. 


| 
| 


“If anyone would 
have asked if we 
would have won 


the regular season 


conterence 


championship 
the first day of “7 


Practice, we 


would have said Kelvin Alford 
Guard 
we were a lo! 
shot,” Kelvi 
Alford uid. 
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continued from page 219 
be given by Mary villians. Freshman Matt Redd made the decision 
to play at Northwest and stay 1n his hometown with his dad, Jim, 
shunning offers from other schools. 

“stayed close to home to get a good chance to play, 
“Lalso wanted to stay close to my dad.” 

Rick Jolley came back to acuion in the second semester, playing 
in 17 games, averaging [8.4 points per game. Ile also pulled down 
7.8 rebounds per game and recorded I5 blocks which also Ied the 

Cats. Tappmeyer said there was no doubt how important Jolley 
was to the team. 

“He was very significant and he had a great impact on the team,” 
Tappmeyer said. “With his defensive pressure in the middle, there 
Was no way we would have won the MIAA without him in the mix.” 

14 minutes... 

On March [ the Beareats were dealt another blow with an 
announeement of Jolley’s ineligibility. A MIAA fetter stated 
Jolley’s eligibility for the 1995-96 season could be in question. 

Jolley entered Penn State University as a freshman in the fall 
1988 and was redshirted for the 1985-89 season. He played in 17 
games during the 1989-90 season and spent the fall semester of 
1990 with the team. 

The Northwest athlete department reeeived a letter March 1, 
1995, from Timothy Curley, Penn State athletic direetor, stating 
Jolley’s last semester of full-time enrollment was Fall 1990. 

Afler receiving the letter from the MIAA, Northwest once again 
contacted Curley and found out the records showed Jolley did play 


* Redd said. 


is 
itle 


I4 minutes in a Nov. 7, 1990, exhibition game. Curley apologized 
{or not reporting it in the letter. 

According to MIAA regulations, any competition, ineluding a 
scrimmage with outside competition, would be counted as a season 
of competition. 

Ata hearing March 7, the MIAA Infractions committee heard the 
case and ruled that Northwest was to forleit its [2 wins and its title 
that it shared with the University of Missouri—Rolla. 

Redd said Jolley was to be without blame [or this issue. 

“Rick was a member of our Northwest family and while he was 
the focus of the issue, he was certainly without blame for it,” Redd 
said. “When an athletic director signed a letter confirming eligibility 
of a player, it was reasonable for us to aceept that as fact.” 

Jolley was shoeked about the announcement. 

“It was very surprising,” Jolley said. “I didn’t know | played in 
a game. | struggled from the me Jim Redd told me until now (the 
press conference) and Il] continue to struggle...]t. was 14 minutes 
ina game | don’t remember, and no one else seemed to remember 
until now.” 

Northwest then appealed the decision and on March 22, 
representatives from MIAA schools upheld the decision and 
Northwest was foreed to give up its tle. 

“T can’t believe a conference championship would be taken 
away...for another person's oversight,” Tappmeyer said. “We won 
the conference championship on the floor.” 


By Gene Cassell 


Fiitting the seasons highlights 


“It puts more 
pressure on me 
on the home 


Matt Redd 


“However, it | 


playing 
court, 


said. 


ways, playing on 


the road | had 


Nlatt Redd 
Forward 


against 


1 at home | 


everyone 
me an 


was supported.” 


| 
i 


worked both | 


> Graduating seniors were Tom Szlanda, 
Derreck Smith, Eddie Jones and Rick Jolley. 


> Foul trouble caused problems for the ‘Cats 
when they faced Moorhead State University. 
The Bearcats suttered a season high of 31 fouls 
during the game. 


P Over 41,000 tans followed the ‘Cats and 
attended their games. Almost 30,000 fans 
crowded into Bearcat Arena alone to cheer 
them on. 


The conference crown was the first for 
Northwest since 1987. 


The Bearcats scored a total of 2,005 points 
this season, 138 more than their opponents. 


P Dee Yarbrough scored a season high 23 
points in a December game vs. Graceland 
College. Yarbrough also hit aseason-high nine 
field goals during the game. 


> In his four-year career at Northwest, 
Tom Szlanda racked up a total of 813 points, 
scoring a career high of 26 vs. Mo.West. 


> Silas Williams thieved four steals in a 
game against the University of Mlissouri-St. 
Louis. 
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Eddie Jones 1s 
backed up by 
Silas Wiliams 
Dee Yarbrough. 
Matt Redd and 
Fred Stockton 
as he shoots a 
free throw as the 
"Cats take on 
Wayne State 
College. Jones 
missed the point 
but the “Cats tri- 
umphed any- 
way witha score 
ot 63-60. 


Men's head 
coach Steve 
Tappmeyer 
stares in disbe- 


lief as a referee 
makes an out of 
bounds call ona 
Northwest 
player during 
the playotfs 
against 
Pittsburg State. 
The loss left 
Tappmeyer 
with a 127-94 
record overall 
in his eighth 
year at North- 
west 


Photo by Lesley Thacker 


Flying past Rockhurst College players, fred Stockton prepares to dunk. 
Stockton led the Beareuts in scoring with 19 points, including three baskets 
made trom behind the three-point are. 
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The whistle has blown and the Gme-out ts over, but 
lend couch Wayne Winstead and assistant: coach 


1} 


Christy Prather have some last-second instructions for 
Sandi Ickes and Monica Osborn. Although the women 
lost this final home game against Pittsburg State, they 
achteved their goal of making itto the MIAA playolts. 
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S 
Forward Sandi Ickes looks to pass during a game 
against Missouri Western. Iches’ pulled down seven 


rebounds and scored 10 points to help the Bearcats win 
90-79, 


Guard Kristin Folk shoots for two against the Northeast 
Lady Bulldogs. The Bearcats earned a 14-13 record 
this year and finished eighth in the conterence 


Photo by Laura Riedel 


conterence spot 


E ven though the Beareats finished the season with a winning 
record, the difference between the “Cats” suceess athome compared 
to the road was black and white. 

The Beareats used their home contests to the best of their 
advantage and won {1 of 13 games played in the Iriendly confines 
of Beareat Arena. The only teams to defeat Northwest on their 
home court were Lincoln University and Pittsburg State University. 

On the other side of the pendulum, Northwest finished the season 
with a 3-11 record away trom home and only managed one road 
viclory against a conference foe. 

“There was never adack of effort on the road,” Leigh Rasmussen 
said. “We justdidn’thave the home crowd behind us, and that really 
made a difference.” 

Northwest was one of the more inexperienced squads in the 
MIAA but finished the year with a 14-13 overall record and a 7-9 
conference mark. 

Even before the season began, the team sat down and discussed 
what they wanted to accomplish in the year. 

“One of our goals was to quality for the conference tournament,” 
Wayne Winstead, women’s head coach said. “We had a young 
team, but they matured and came into their own.” 

The “Cats battled through the season and qualified for the 
postseason tournament by finishing eighth in the conference. 

“We played better toward the end of the season,” Julia Oertel 
said. “It was a nice way to make the playolfs in my senior season.” 

In the first round of the MIAA tournament, the Bearcats traveled 
to Central Missouri State University but lost 91-67. 


“Obviously, 1 wish the season could have gone longer,” Annie 
Coy said. “Buti was glad we made the tournament for the seniors.” 

Sandi Ickes led the Beareals, averaging over 15 points and seven 
rebounds a game. Monica Osborn and Amy Krohn also averaged 
double figures in points, scoring 
i} a game for the “Cats. 

Pam Cummings started all 27 
games and continued to climb 
the Jadder on the all-time assist 
list at Northwest. Cummings 
finished the season with 382 
career assists, which left her 
fourth all-time. Cummings’ 
sister, Sandy Nelson was on top 
of the list with 598. 

“L really didn’t think about 
(the record) when | was on the 
court,” Cummings said. “T just 
went out there and played as 
hard as | could.” 

Cummings also picked up a 
triple-double at the University 
of Missouri-Rolla scoring 11 points, pulling down 12 rebounds and 
dishing out 10 assists. 11 was the first triple-double put together by 
a Northwest player since her sister did it in the {989-90 season. 


“Obviously, I 
wish the season 
could have gone 

longer,” 
Annie Coy 
said. “But Iwas 
glad we made the 
tournament for the 
seniors.”” 


By Chris Geinosky 


Firtting the seasons highlights 


Guard Pam Cummings averaged 8 assists a 
game which was tops in the conference. When 
the season came to a close, she had 382 in her 
career putting her fifth all-time at Northwest. 


quality for the MNILAA conference tournament. 


P Forward Sandi Ickes led the Bearcats in 


dishing out 10 assists and grabbing 12 rebounds. 


P Northwest won its final game of the scason at 
the University of Missouri-St. Louis 80-77 to 


“We will be a 
good ball club 
next year; I'd look 
tor us to go 


further next year, 


scoring, averaging 15.4 points agame. She scored 
a career-high 28 points at Southwest Baptist 
University and the University of Missouri-St. 
Louis. 


P Guard Amy Krohn scored 1,107 points in her 
Northwest career. She reached the 1,000 point 
barrier at Bearcat Arena. 


P Pam Cummings picked up the first Northwest 
triple-double since her sister Sandi Netson did it 
in the 1989-90 season by scoring 11 points, 


P Missouri Western State Coltege traveled to 
Maryville, and the ‘Cats defeated the Lady 
Grittons 90-79 in front of a completely-filled | 
Bearcat Arena. 


P Amy Krohn and Julia Oertel were honored at 
Senior Nightat the final Northwest home game. 


Forward Annie Coy ted the Northwest bench, 
scoring 8.8 points a game. Coy scored a career 
high 19 against Northeast Missouri State 
University. 


Sandi Ickes said. 


“Next year will be 


our year. ” 


Sandi Icke 
Forward 
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Diving into the 
pool, intramu- 
ral participants 
race in the Rob- 
Crt (ms wer 
Aquatic Center. 
Other intramu- 
ral events in- 
cluded table 
tennis, football, 
basketball and 
badminton 


Photo by Sally Wortmann 
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Mike Turner, a Phi Sigma Kappa player, tries to outrun the Alpha Kappa 
Lambda defense during an intramural flag football game. The Phi Sigs 
went on to win the championship. 


Derin Stickel plays a game of badminton as part of an intramural event in 
the Recreation Center. Students participated in intramurals to experience 
competitive sports like foothall. softball and others. 


Photo by Chris Tucker 


Intramurals 
reinforce spirit 


Ee some students, being onan athletic team may have been 
too challenging or demanding. Sull wanting to participate in 
sportsas wellas be competitive, some students chose intramural 
sports. 

At Northwest there were 35 intramural sports to choose 
from. Traditional events included basketball, soltball, football, 
flag football and volley ball. There were team, individual and 
co-ed sports. Inamurals were divided into four divisions of 
competition: Traternity, sorority, men and women. Winners in 
each event received a champion T-shirt. 

“Anybody could have joined an intramural,” Bob Lade, 
recreation sports director, said, “Even though the Greeks were 
a large proportion of who participated, faculty and staff could 
have chosen to join intramurals.” 

Some students participated just lo continue the fun they had 
mn high school. 

“| was in high school and participated in the Powder Puff 
football games,” Sarah Alexander satd. “} was looking [or 
something fun to do here. This past year 1 participated in 
football. The intramural program was very good; | was very 
impressed.” 

The intramural program was student-run. Students did 
everything from officiating the games to discussing game 
rules. 


against other fraternities and sororities competed against other 


sOroriues. 

“ft had been participating 
with the inamurals for the 
last four years,” Dawn Davis, 
Sigma Sigma = Sigma 
intramural chairperson, said. 
“Intramurals were a positive 
thing for sororities; it got 
everyone together even if 
they were not into sports.” 

Like in many sports other 
than Intramurals, students 
learned skills, not just 
athletically, but also 
mentally. 

“In my residence hall, we 
had a floor team 
compeution,” Alexander 
said. “IT learned how 
important it was to 


“I fearned how 
important itwas to 
communicate,” 
Sarah Alexander 
said. “And keeping 
up team spirit was 
another important 


faetor.”’ 


communicate. And keeping up team spirit was another important 


factor.” 


“Twas areferee as well as a football player,” Brett Lind said. 
“L had been playing in mtramurals...and | made the rounds 


The intramural program gave students the chance to have tun as 


again. | participated in football, basketball and softball.” 
The Greeks participated heavily. Fraternities competed 


well as be competitive. Through win-ning and losing as teams or 
individuals, the participants learned about pride and spirit. 


By Michelle Murphy 


Fittting the seasons highlights 


P Winners of the Battle of the Beef contest 
were Delta Chi’s, “America,” in the fraternity 
division and Sigma Sigma Sigma’s, “White,” in 
the sorority division. 


> Sigma Sigma Sigma and Tau Kappa Epsilon 
were Victorious in the swim meet. 


> Intramural supremacy went to Sigma Phi 
Epsilon and Phi Mau. 


> Punt, pass, kick victories went to Nate Davis, 
Toni Detreece, Aaron Vial, Lisa Sanders and 
Jenniter Brown. 


> Stuart Reece and Sarah Stephens won the 
Free Throw Contest. 


P Winners of the Spot Shot were Chris 
Railsback and Sarah Stephens. 


be Flag Football Championships—the 
independent women of Millikan Hall took 
Team Judson 12-0, and in the independent 
men’s division, MCC crushed the Husker. 
20-8. Sorority and fraternity divisions, Sigma 
Sigma Sigma’s, “Black,” conquered Phi Mu's, 
“#1,” 9-0, and Phi Sigma Kappa’s, “Chodes,” 
kicked Sigma Phi Epsilon’s, “Ep Yours,” 7-0. 


P Siema Chi won the 
Championships. 


Walleyball 


P Nate Davis and Brenda Ritland won the 
tfome Run Flitting Contest. 


“Intramurals 
gave students a 
chance to 
compete and 
have tun,” Sarah 
Stephens said. 
“They gave 
students the 
Pportunity to 


get together and 


getaway trom 


their st 
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Agriculture Club 


| S trendship 


Students majoring in agriculture had their own 
forum providing a place to be entertained and 
educated. 

= The purpose of the Agriculture Club was very 
simple but important. 

| “The main purpose of this club was basically 

(o form friendships among the Ag Club (mem- 
bers),” Kesha Nuss, Ag Club secretary, said. 

~ Membership in the club was not exclusive but 
open to anyone with an agriculture-related ma- 
jor. 

“The Ag Club members were not only agricul- 
ture majors but also various kinds of majors,” 

wn Nuss said. “But basically members were stu- 
dents interested in sheep, cows, horses, whal- 
Mo 

There were (wo major activities for the Ag 
Club: the Litthe American Royal and 
Barnwarming. 

The Little American Royal was a state-level 
livestock show and resembled a smaller Ameri- 
can Royal. This show was divided into novice 
and expert divisions. Cows, sheep, horses and 
pigs were shown. Ag Club members became 
© familiar with more aspects of agriculture and 

how interesting livestock could be through the 
Litthe American Royal. 
Barnwarming was another big activity for the 
group. Bands played music, anda tive dance was 
— held. A noticeable benefit from this party was 
students could connect with alumni, which was 
helpful for networking and passing down what 
former members had done during their ume in 
the club. 
ef “T thought it was a nice club,” Nuss, a member 
since her freshman year, said. “For freshmen, it 
was a nice chance to get to know many people.” 
The Ag Ctub provided students with well- 


Photo by Lesley Thacker 


needed breaks from their studies and interesting Agricultural Club members discuss Barnwarming plans. Barnwarming and the Little American Royal 
S educational experiences, were the group's two major activitics and increased the Ag Club’s visibility as an organization. 
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© 
102 River Club 
promoted an understanding of conservation and the environment 
@ Set aside days to count different species of birds in and around 
Maryville 
@ Sponsored a field day for Quail Unlimited m 
@ Took part in the Adopt-A-Highway program 
@ T00k frequent trios off campus to experience the Ozarks region 
Front Row: Angel Bowman, Man Daiher and Kelli Harpster. Row 2: Shane Lowe, Dave 
Hotiman and Shan McDougal Back Row: Steve Gilson, ¢ I:ddy. Chris Blunk and Dr 
David Easterla, adviser 
im © | 
Accounting Society 
allowed accounting majors to interact with each other > 


H Sponsored Accounting Day activities and invited alumni to speak 
@ Held a tutoring program for lower-level accounting students 

@ Offered Volunteer Income Tax Assistance 

@ Hosted informative meetings concerning CPA review courses 

@ Visited a large CPA firm and the State Auditor's Office of lowa 


Front Row: Ashley Tremayne, Jennifer Beckman, Tim De Boom, Michelle Wilson.and Scott aD 
Harr. Row 2: Gary Schwartz. Kristy Giermann, Ginger Chamas. Karie Free, Jessica Krohn, 

Reva Wright, Tanya Reynolds, Angie Wilson and Billie Jo Gray. Row 3: Johnna Beemer 

Wendy Ottman, Sally Wortmann, Angela Wonderly, Troy Teague, Kelly Meyers, Karma 
O'Riley, Andrea Sacco, Cara Spire and Steven Browning. Back Row: Holly Henderson. 

Tisha Law, Kim Snodgrass, Patrick Laster, Adrian Archer. Greg Wallman, Mohamed 
Ashatba, Scott Suhr, Matt Brachte] and Todd Wilmarth, 


Agriculture Ambassadors 


promoted Northwest and agriculture to perspective students 


H Promoted Northwest at a booth which featured miniature golf at a 
national FFA convention 


@ Took all prospective agriculture students on tours of Valk and all = 
related facilities 
@ Required intensive interview and application process of ail prospec- 


tive members 


Front Row: Josh Wall, Sara McCray. Lurinda Turner, Susie Mires, Cathy Haas. Allison Hill 
and Jason Beissenherz. Back Row: Matthew Janssen, Steven Root, Justin Malter. Justin 
Vincent and Duane Jewell, ads iser. 


Agriculture Club 
geared toward people with agricultural interests 


Front Row: Troy Smotherman, Kesha Nuss. Josh Wall. Corey Strider. Greg Bahrenburg, Brian 
Strider, Steve Reiste, Allison Hill and Scott Ellis. Row 2: Meggan Riggan, Stacy Konz, Tara 
Schramm, Stephanie Zeilstra, Carne Fisher, Bechy Werner, Renee Rhodus, Jamie Gordon 
Stacey Jesse, Lora Fast, Sara Rogers. Jackie Leithoft, Tammy Naylor and Susan Schulz, Row 
3: Charytu Sibbit, Rhonda Rohertson, Lurinda Turner, Carol Barton. Marcy Morris, Amber 
Mitchell. Carla Rapp. Jodi Baldwin. Andrea Finney, Alicia Fagg, Justin Vincent, Melissa Klein 
Kevin I'rieling, Melissa Nichols, Jamie Van Belkum, Kell: Miller and Jessica Hawkins. Row 4 
Jay Masching. Molly Marshall, Teresa Foland, Nate Bennett, Aaron Summers. Josh Rardin, Will el 
Larson. Tiffany Quillen, Derik Esline, Mackenzie Hamilton, Angela Livingston, Kim Anderson, 
Kristen Reichert, Julie Humphreys. Michelle Janssen, Chris Henderson, Alyssa Saxton and 
Bruce Forhes. Back Row: Paul Malter, Bran Brown. Mark Putaey. Billy Cook, Travis Smith, 
Pat Holloway. Austin Nothwehr, Gary Nielson, Andy Petersen, Travis Stott. Ty Glauser, Angela 
Barnes, Rebecca Burns, Bill Page, Cliff Bailey. Randy Hanson, Chris Veatch, Matt Strauch, 
Doug Seide and Matt Van Schyndel. 
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Agriculture Council 


composed to oversee all the agricultural clubs 
B Organized the agriculture awards banquet, which was a hog roast 
@ Sponsored a barbecue 
@ Produced the alumni newsletter 
@ Served refreshments to high school FFA members when they at- 
tended conventions on campus 


Front Row: Russel I Shields, Clark Jackson, Josh Wall, Waltedda Taylor and Jason 
Beissenherz. Row 2: Teresa F ae Brian Marshall, Corey Strider, Amber Mutchelle and 
Lurinda Turner. Back Row: Justin Vincent, Mark Zabelin and Kaela Black. 


Agronomy Club 


promoted career opportunities in agronomy 
B Rebuilt and tried to increase the number of members 
@ Prepared and sold plant mounts as a fundraiser 


Front Row: Tom Zweitel. adviser; Jont Johnson, Sara MeC ray, Carol LaFaver and Adam 
Melntyre. Back Row: Clark Jackson. Byron Guishall, Mark Zabelin, Chris Fleak, Jefferson 
Karigaumbe and Scott Payne. 


Alpha Chi 


name derived from Greek words meaning truth and character 


@ Awarded Regional Best Chapter and was a finalist for National 

Chapter of the Year 

@ In top 10 percent of junior and senior classes of all academic 

disciplines 

@ Promoted academic excellence and exemplary character by partici- 

pating in the Celebration of Quality 

Front Row: Marcy Morris, Anna Hughes, Cynthia Grosvenor, Andrea Kalal, Jennee Barnes. 

Deb Lawhead and Andrew Scott. Row 2: Alyssa Schnack. Chris Armiger, Kari Kerchner, Dana 
Collins. Cori Elfrits. Jill Chapman. Kelly Ferguson, Natalie Shuler and Jill Willams. Row 3: 

: arie Deal, Nicole Scott. Jeniter Harr, Jennifer Iversen. Jessica Whaley. Joe] Heinzeroth. Julie 

Livengood, Tracy Fordyce, Michelle Hymbaugh and James Eiswert, adviser. Back Row: M: ary 


Talbot, M acy Chamas. Jennifer Gum. Timothy Owen, Ray McCalla, Tim De Boom, Keith 
Rydberg. Raymond Smith, Richard Frucht, adviser: and Andy Karl. 


American Association of Family and Consumer Sciences 
helped students establish career choices 


@ Participated in highway clean-up, food drive and clothes drive 

@ Sold candy and cookies as well as Valentine-Grams for fundraisers 

B Participated in Missouri Association of Family and Consumer 
Sciences convention in Kansas City 

@ Made students aware of changes in perspective fields/majors 

@ Helped with departmental projects, including the style show 

Front Row: Nicole Scott, Alisha Wisniewski, Trina Liverman, Caroline Sanders, Stacie 


Saunders, Jennifer Maeder and Suzan Beyer. Back Row: Laura Moore. Emily Hoffsette, 
Angela Pfetcher. Traci Bloom. Jeni Cooke. Heather Namanny and Theresa MeNamar. 


The Greek words meaning truth and 
character were descriptive of the 
organization Alpha Chi. The group 
promoted these standards through the 
activities they participated in and 
sponsored. 

Dr. Richard Frucht, one of the advisers, 
with Dr, James Eiswert, decided to form a 
new Alpha Chi honor society chapter at 
Northwest in 1988. 

“We had a broad spectrum of 
programs,” Frucht said. “I formed this 
chapter because there were no honor 
societies except for the individual 
departments on campus, which were 
great.” 

The Alpha Chi honor society was an 
organization thal inducted juniors and 
seniors who were in the top 10 percent of 
their class. The group, which was started 
in the 1920s, “celebrated success across 
the university spectrum,” Frucht said. 

Members of Alpha Chi came together 
to listen to guest speakers and visiting 
scholars who came to educate the chapter 
about everything from Generation X to 
resumé writing. The group also organized 
and participated in Celebration of Quality, 
Expanding Horizons and a regional 
meeting. 

The Northwest chapter of Alpha Chi 
hosted the Regional Conference in March 
at the JW. Jones Union for three days, 
During the conference, members from 
different chapters made presentations 
about a variety of subjects. 

“Having the opportunity to plan this 
conference gave me the chance to interact 
with many of our students as well as gave 
me the feeling of being in charge,” Jennifer 
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Alpha Chi 


SUCCESS 


Renee Bergerne tells of her semester in Czech Republic as information about the area where the 
Northwest students lived while over seas is passed around 1o members. Bergerne was inducted into 


Alpha Chi while sail in the Czech Republic. 


Beekman said. “It reminded me that how 
well the conference tured out depended 
on how well ] organized it, and yet, | was 
excited that! got to face that challenge.” 

This was the first time the conference 
was held on the Northwest campus. The 
conference included seven regions and a 
total of 300 chapters which converged on 
Northwest from states as far away as 
Montana, Wyoming, Kansas, Indiana and 
{linois. 


L E G 


Members believed participating in the 
group was beneficial and a lot of fun. 

“Dr. Frucht and Dr. Eiswert made it so 
much fun,” Marcy Morris said. “We 
organized beneficial programs and they 
would be helpful when we were looking for 
a job. | had a really good time with 10” 

Finding time to enjoy the good times 
while promoting high standards, Alpha Chi 
members celebrated not only their suceess, 
but the success of Northwest. 
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Bringing art educators together, the 
Art Education Club was a well-orga- 
nized group that provided a place to so- 
cialize as well as to perform community 
service. 

There were (vo annual activities to 
raise money for the 
members. 

In November, the 
club had an annual auc- 
uion in the Mary Linn 
Performing Arts Cen- 
ten 

The members also 
handmade paper to sell 
ata Fine Arts Auction. 
Most of the money the 
club raised beeame 
scholarship money. 

“We were really pro- 
viding 3 service for our 
students because the 
money we raised 
helped them with their 
education,” Jami 
Miller, Art Education 
Club president, said. 
“(Ol) the money the 
club raised, part of it 
was used to send some 
of the members to the 
Art Education Confer- 
ences, where teachers 
(from all over) Mis- 
sour] met.” 

The club had two 
goals: professional growth and arteduca- 
uon. 

“One was to further their professional 
growth; if art majors wanted to get their 
teaching degrees, this was one way to get 
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Robert Sunkei auctions student art work to a crowd of about 20 in the Mary Linn Performing Art 
Center. Funds from activities such as auctions and dues hefped the Art Education Club members lean 


more about professional work. 


involved in professional activities,” Dr. 
Kim Spradling, the club’s adviser, said. 
“Tt was also designed to have, in a sense, 
kind of an educational purpose.” 

The Art Education Club was connected 
with the National Art Education Associa- 
lion. 

“Anyone who was going to pay ($25 
annually) for the National Art Edueation 
Assoeiation was welcome to join the 
club,” Miller satd. 
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This money took the place of dues for th 
loeal organization. 

Club members had the opportunity 0 
meeting with many of the faculty member: 
involved in the Art Education Departmen 
and could have received information abou 
classes. 

Dreams of becoming a successful ar 
teacher drove the members of the elub tc 
succeed in college and beyond using thet 
knowledge and skill. 
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American Marketing Association 
promoted a benefit dinner for “Life’s Walk” 
@ Attended a intercollegiate marketing conference in New Orleans 
Organized Marketing Week when professionals and alumni spoke 
about the marketing profession m 
@ Went on a hayride, held a Thanksgiving dinner and had a Christmas 
party 


Front Row: Verna Millhouser. Amy Burntson, Heather Ward. Jen Baker 

Henderson, Susan Bailey and Rita DelSignore. Ro Janelle Mermott, Dana ¢ 

Michelle Fink, Stacey Farnam, Michelle Hymbaugh. Angela Bleich, Michelle Leeper a 

Russ Northup. Row 3: Kure Deal, Jason Blodgett, Mike Askren. Am Kr Cathy Brie ia @ 
Chris Padgett, Andres Gomez and Sande Richards Stank Iviser. Back Row: Evan Pol 

Jason Fitts, Toby Cannon, Dustin Johnson, Jodi Fahran, Ahmet Tokdemur, Justin Bry 


Aaron Sunder and Jason Howell. 


Art Education Club 
members of the National Art Education Association > 


Worked to raise money to create an Art Education Scholarship Fund 
@ Held Third Annual Fine Art Auction 

B Had the largest membership in over five years 

Mi The adviser, Dr. Kim Spradling, received a Missouri Higher Education 


Award at the Missouri Art Education Association annual conference 
Front Row: Gretchen Derr, Lori Otto. Frankie Grandanette, Amy Gubser, Sarah Wieland and 


Jami Miller. Back Row: Andrea Enright. Denise Rieschick, Jenni Nicholson. Kerry Wensel 
Colby Mathews, Shannon Dexter and Jennifer Chambers. 


Association for Computing Machinery 


assisted in training EC+ faculty 
@ Held first Apollo 13 contest 
@ Featured at national ACM meeting 
H Established a mentoring program for entering computer science =z 
majors 
Front Row: Kimberly Merrill, Merry McDonald. Keri Meyer. Eileen Allen. Tiffany 
Hardman and Melanie Coleman. Row 2: Sam Smith. Bahar Yildiz, Debra Booram. Gary 
McDonald and Phil Heeler. Row 3: Glenn Douglas, Aaron Grose, Michael Bishop. Ryan 
Hager. Nitin Goil and Aaron Olsen. Back Row: Travis Loyd. Dan Rausch. Chris Shull. John 
Bankson, David Blair and John Clayton. 


Alpha Tau Alpha 


interested in becoming agriculture teachers 
B Nine members attended the National Convention in Kansas City 
where they won an award for excellence and participated in an essay 


contest 
@ Established the group to create agriculture leadership throughout the 


community 

B Adopted a family of seven for Christmas and purchased them food 
B Student teachers talked about experiences at Midway Conference 
Banquet held on campus 


Front Row: Kevin Fisher, Amber Mitchell, Rhonda Robertson, Carrie Fisher. C haryt Sibbit 
and Dr. Marvin Hoskey. adviser. Back Row: Justin Maiter. Matt Janssen, Mike Kelly, Joe 
Meade, Curt Friedel and Troy Pyle. 
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C-Menc 


Furthering the ideals of music education, the 55 members “We learned how to run things.” Hooker said. “It put usin | 


of C-Mene met to socialize and educate. 

The 20-year-old campus group offered a wide range of 
events throughout the year. Once a month, a guest speaker 
spoke with the group about the first day of teaching, instrucuing 
skills or fundraising for music organizations in high schools. 

C-Mene was open to anyone interested in music and 
advances in music education. 

“We were not very well known, but we had a lot of 
members,” Melissa Hooker said. “People who would have 
been interested in the group knew about it and joined. We had 
over 50 regular members.” 

tn January, 30 members attended the National Conference 
al Tan-Tar-A in Osage Beach, Mo. Because of the number of 
members from the Northwest chapter who attended, the 
group was presented with the award for largest chapter. 

The conterence helped with “any programs, concert 
displays or help with student teaching,” Stephanie Graves, C- 
Mene president, said. 

C-Mence also held a junior high school contest in February 
for area schools. Members of C-Mene hired judges to critique 
students who performed in the concert. The contest allowed 
members to gain experience in organizing a band contest, 
something many would be doing as band teachers. 


Beta Beta Beta 


an administrative position and taught us how to organize a 
band contest.” 

The organization also helped students network and find 
contacts for jobs. It also allowed students to discuss what 
could have possibly been in their future as music educators, 

“Tt was good to go if one was going into the field of music 
education hecause itoffered connections with direetors from 
other universities and high schools,” Daniel Brod said. “It 
was a very educational experience because a lot of the 
musicians that held sessions had a lot to offer in their 
experiences, And it was a great time to get together with 
friends and share the love for music.” 

Besides the love for music, many of the members were 
education majors. Because of this common link, Hooker 
knew that she would be able to contact any of the members if 
she had a problem in teaching. 

“| knew | would be able to call them if f had a problem 
because we really were aclose group,” Hooker said. “Everyone 
was there to help each other out. It was a terrific experience.” 

The world of music held more in store for C-Mene 
members than just scales and instruments. Through 
conferences, guest speakers and concerts, they gota glimpse 
at teaching, fundraising and judging all while having fun. 


nationwide biology honor society 
@ Worked on highway cleanup and took part in Louis Pasteur Days 


@ Held the annual junior high Olympiad 
@ Had to have a minimum GPA of 2.5 and 15 hours of biology classes 
@ Trick-or-treated for canned foods on Halloween 


Front Row: Loretta Hui Bin Xu, Leslie Balcazar-Martine, Janette Hayden. Shanna Tucker 
and Tracy Lund. Back Row: Yun Liang Zhang, Julie Wasser and Kevin Rhodes. 
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Blue Key 
promoted leadership and service on campus 
Wi Required to be in top one-third of class scholastically and active in 
other activities and organizations 
@ Allowed women in for the first time m 
Involved in philanthropic events throughout the year such as Toys for 
Tots and Adopt-a-Highway 
@ Participated in Tower Dance, a golf tournament and Homecoming 
Front Row. Matt Katzi, Gabriel Rangel and Ch her Asby. R M 
Laura Stageman, Lisa Stubbendick and Jemfer Harr. Back R POA M 
Wilson and J. Patrick Met-aughlin, ac ©) 
Cardinal Key 
participated in highway clean up around Pumpkin Center > 
@ Had to have a 3.0 GPA and show leadership ability 
Hf Offered scholarships through the organization to members who 
applied 
Went to national conference 
Wi Aided juvenile diabetes organizations, talked with organizations suct 
as the Kiwanis Club and held fundraisers > 8] 
Front Row: J.J. Howard, Stacy Reineke. Stacy Born and Shawn Vehe. Row 2: Cathleen 
Welsh, Alyssa Schnack. Mary Talbotand Lance Fredrickson. Back Row: Dennis Esser. Keri 
Peterson, Patrick Laster. Duane Lawson and David Zwank. 
=y 


C-Menc 


sponsored junior high music contest 
@ Had programs about music education every month 
Hi Traveled to the state convention 
Hi Marked the 15th year of existence for the group = 
Hi Offered monthly group speakers 


Front Row: Amy Aebersold, Jamie Welch. Jeremy Henderson. Melissa Hooker. Heather 

Grann. Beth Ferry and Shannon Touney. Row 2: Jason Eggers. Mary Riley, Brian Sparks 

John Nachtrab, Chris Fisher, Ryan Kenney, Stacy Topp. Stephanie Graves, Kathleer 
Winghart, Sarah Ehly and Greg Howdeshell. Row 3: Net] Darnell, Debbie Antes, Davic 

Perry. Jason Elam, Christina Bowman. Amanda Brown, Amanda Mendon, Bryan Frey 
Melody Alford, Jason Miller and Heather Jacobson. Back Row: Scott Wiederstein. Chris Fy 
Sullivan, Mike Dreyfus. Nathan O'Donnell, Matt Bonsignore. Kalin Tapp. Danny Brod, 
Tiffany Leever, Chris Droegemueller, Shena Grenier, Kim Springate, Tina Dillinger, Bryan 
Parkhurst and Kevin Johnson 


College Republicans 
promoted Republican ideals and conservative ideology 


@ Started several times throughout Northwest history = 
@ Worked to get things done like having the Constitution revised 
@ Involved with the 1996 presidential campaign 
@ Wrote and invited Republican senators and representatives to 
campus 
@ Actively tried to get Republican candidates to come and present their | 
party platforms to the Northwest audience 
Front Row: Cathleen Campbell, Jill Murdock. Rebekah Pinick and Karrie Krambeck. Buch 
Row: Hawkeye Wilson and Mark Jelavich, adviser. 
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It was business aus usual for the Financial 

Management Association. The group celebrated 

its 26th year on the Northwest campus by 

= receiving the FMA Superior Chapter award for 
the second straight year. 

“That award went to only 10 percent of the 

FMA chapters in the nation,” Melissa Pierpoint, 


president, said. “Eighteen schools got recognized i? 3 g 
= with the Superior Chapter (award) and Northwest y 


Was one of them.” 

FMA was started so students majoring in 
business or finanee could be familiarized with 
people who were out working in the positions the 
students were desiring. 

“It was formed to bring the businessman and 
the student together for higher learning.” Kim 
Zuck, vice president, said, “(It was also formed) 
to bring the finance students together with the 
finance business people and to form a greater 
<a knowledge of the overall industry.” 

FMA members found the time to tutor students, 
pick up trashas a part of their community service, 
send out newsletters and give out awards to the 
outstanding junior and senior members. 

i] However, FMA toured to Chicago and Omaha 
to visit linaneial institutions to learn how they 
worked. 

Besides touring, the group also had speakers 
including the director of finance at NEBS and the 

=) director of finance for the city of Maryville. 

However, FMA was not strictly business. 

“It was a good place for soeial organization 
for finance students,” Mike Wilson, FMA adviser, 
said. “It was kind of a combination of both 

< (business and social organizations). It was a 


place for them to get professional contacts 
also,..but they also had pizza and did some 
socializing,” Financial Management Association members hold a meeting in Perrin Hall to discuss tutorit 

The students had money on their minds and and their scrapbook. The group tutored students, distributed newsletters and studied financt 
became masters of manipulating money. insututions to understand how they worked. 
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Computer Management Society 


provided internships and encouraged open involvement 
H Members were computer management or business major: 
M Held End of Year and Back to School socials, and a Christmas Party 


B Went on a field trip to Sprint in Kansas City, Mo. to expose them to mi 


the job opportunities that were available in the computer management 
field 

B Had a fundraiser in which they sold raffle tickets for a year worth of 
free cellular phone service 


Front Row: Holly Olsen, Nancy Thomson, Hsiao Cha, Max B ndy W 

Hag. Row 2: Dr. Ron Moss, Sura DeLong, Badia Ratan D: Ivanh 
Chmielewski and Eric Dierkens. Buck Row: Ryan Eccles, Brian B Brad La 
Bunkson, John Olson and Keith Brant 


Delta Mu Delta 


a business honor society 
@ Attended the National Convention in St. Louis 
@ Held tutoring sessions for the 5th grade classes at Washington 
Middle School 
@ Worked with Junior Achievement 
@ Met three to four times a semester 
The National Scholarship winner was Tena Barratt 
Front Row: Greg Wallman, Gerry Bade, Cathy Brier and Marcy Mornson. Bach R 


Jennifer Harkrider, Nancy Zeliff, sponsor; Patrick Laster, Michelle Wilson. Beth Lewis ar 
Tracy Fordyce. 


Delta Tau Alpha 


recognized agricultural students achieving high academic standards 
Hi Were selected based on GPA and had to be in the top 35 percent of 
their class after three semesters 

@ Held the Agricultural) Awards banquet 

@ Presented agriculture to high school students 


Front Row: Lurinda Turner, Susie Mires and Cathy Haas. Back Row: Matt Janssen. Russell 
Shields and Steven Root. 


Financial Management Association 


opportunites to share thoughts and ideas about field of finance 


@ Took a field trip to Omaha to see the Federal Reserve and planned 
speakers to talk about finance 

# Assisted in painting Perrin Hall 

@ Held pizza, Christmas and End of Year parties 

@ Had a book sale and bake sale to raise funds 

Front Row: Merrie Martin, Holly Naber, Stacey Farnam, Kim Zuck and Sarah Wannit 


Row 2: Kort Sundherg, Stefanie Meyer, Jennifer Harkrider and Mahbubul Hag. Back Row 
Shawn McCollom, David Myers, Chad Jacobs and Mike Wilson, advise 
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The Northwest Forensics Team had a banner 
year in 1995, They made tongues wag in their 
tournaments and were ranked number one in 

= Missouri. Under the first-year tutelage of Jeff 
Przybylo, the Forensics Team came along way. 

The Forensics Team did more than just make 
some jaws drop. 

“We did all kinds of stuff” Przybylo said. 

. “We put on a show (performed speeches) and 
invited the high school students to come; it Was 
called the Forensics Showcase.” 

Some of the other things the team did, besides 
putting ona showcase of their talents, was judging 
speech contests and talking to speech classes. 

“We... judged a number of speech contests for 
the grammar school and the 4-H club,” Przybylo 
said. “And there was a tournament at the high 
school that we sentjudges to; plus we went to any 
of the speech classes that needed someone for 
we public speaking.” 

Przybylo said he wanted to keep that winning 
tradition alive and he had implemented a plan to 
do that. 

“The main core of our team was juniors...and 

© I had to make sure that J had solid freshmen 
coming in so that they could cycle through...(be 
ready to compete).” 

At the end of the first semester, the team was 
ranked first in the state. The ranking was based 

a on a tabulation of all the points from previous 
tournaments the team had participated in. 

“We had an open admission policy; anybody 
who wanted to be on the team could walk into my 
office,” Przybylo said. “We would train absolutely 

<x anyone and that was in our motto.” 

To speak or not to speak that was the quesuon 
and when called upon, the Forensics Team spoke. 
They spoke so loud and so clear that they were 


Photo by Lesley Thacker 


Perfecting her performance. Angela McMahon recites poetry in front of the Forensics 
heard all over Missouri and people began 10 practicum class. The award-winning Forensics Team experienced a revival under the 
recognize the small school with a big voice. leadership of John Rude and Jeff Przybylo. 
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Forensics Team 


held semesterly Forensics Showcase to display their talents 
@ Judged high school tournaments 
@ Fundraisers included a candy bar sale 
@ Offered a spaghetti dinner for members 
B Participated in regional and national tournaments 
Front Row: Jett Przybylo, co Narcawa ; B 


Hendricks, coach. Back Row Geraldo Pazar, Me B 
Ulvestad. Annie Chromy and Dartun Galy 


Gamma Theta Upsilon 
celebrated Geography Awareness Week 
@ Held initiation banquets twice a year 
@ Was a geography honor society with a 3.0 GPA requirement 
Mi Geography professors did a presentation on different graduate 
schools 
@ Over 30 members strong 


Front Row: J. Ann Iversen, Nathan McLean, Katie Crites and Shawn Vehe. Row 2: St 
Tamerius. Jennifer Spencer, John Holt and Lora Ogden. Back Row: Dr. Charles Dodd 
adviser: Jeremy Butreck, Josh Benoba. Amy Slater and Joel Heinzeroth 


Geology Club 


offered academic and social activities 
@ Fundraisers included rock and book sales 
Hi Sponsored canoe and camping trips as well as movies and speakers 
@ Held year end and welcome back picnics 
@ Met twice a month 


Front Row: Carolyn Willis, Maggie Mabrey. Diane Krueger. adviser. Lora Ogden, Tara 
Van Ryn. Brooke Walker. Suzy Schneckloth and Lucy Caputo. Row 2: John Holt, Jennife 
Spencer. Nathan McLean. Guy Jenkins. Katie Foley, Shawn Vehe. Adrian Goetter a 
Shari McDougal. Mel Jaco. Mike Essam, Paul Kemna and John Bunner. Buch Row: Jas 
Clarke, Dwight Maxwell. Ryan Powell. Josh Benda, Charles Craig. Bryce Wyble. D 
Hagan. Paul Olson. Tim Wineland, John Pope and Travis Garton 


Heartland View 


student-run four state travel and leisure magazine 
@ Won All-American with five marks of distinction from Associated 
Collegiate Press 
Hi Gold Medal finalist from Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
Bi Held a holiday celebration 
@ Celebrated fourth anniversary of publication 
@ Sent out 5,400 copies of winter issue to Northwest alumn 


Front Row: Jennifer Stewart. Sara Meyers and Lon Shaffer. Row 2. Jessica Ye 
Widmer. adviser, and Amy Duggan. Back Row. Tricia Colville and Matt MI 
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A young organization on campus, the Interna- ’ 
tional Reading Association promoted literacy - IRA S TOP TEN BOOK LIST ——~ 
worldwide. The group, which was organized in = For children ages 4-8 
= 1993, gained popularity with education majors. 
Members participated ina variety of acuvities | 
that promoted reading and teaching reading to Book Author aux 
others. During their first meeting, they planned a eae Fish “Pfister = | 
special activity for new members. 1. Rainbow Fis ister 
~N “I tead a book called “Imogene and her Ant- 2. Uncle Jed’s Barber Shop Mitchell 
lers,"” Stacy Reineke said. “We made antlers and 
wore them. It was an activity | could have done 3. Mrs. Catz and Tush Pollaco 
with kids, so I believed that we could have done ? ; 
it too.” 4. Where the Wild Things Are Sendac 
Members also traveled to Des Moines, Iowa ; 
to attend a workshop with other IRA organiza- S. Rude Giants Wood 
tions. At the workshop, a group from Northwest 6 Sheep Out to Eat Shaw 
made a presentation on reading. 
Members of the executive board made ruler 7. King Kenrick’s Splinter Derby 
pins to Wear to promote literacy day. They also ; ; ; 
oO participated in a cookie decorating activity with 8. Big Pumpkin Silverman 
Horace Mann students during the holidays. : 
While working to promote literacy on campus, 9. Pig Sty Teague 
members of IRA also looked to inerease their 10 Eeny Meeny Miney Mole Yolen 
numbers. 
© 


Horticulture Club 


community service included participation in Toys for Tots 
H Held a plant give away 
= = Took a trip to Red Oak, lowa 
@ Raised plants for their annual plant sale and fundraisers 
@ Offered speakers and plant prop parties 


Front Row: Jason Gibson. Tracy Davenport and Leonard Wu. Back Row: Joni Johnson, 
Rodney Straube, Sherry Harr and Carol LaFaver. 
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International Reading Association 
promoted International Literacy Day 
M@ Read books and made cookies with elementary students at Christmas 
B Active for three years 
W Had guest speakers such as Jerry Strating come in and talk about rri 
reading and literacy 
li Many of the members were education majors, but there were 1 
specific requirements 
Front Row: Amy Shetfield, Meredith Reelitz, Molly Peters, N Ontiver Mi 
Noel. Row 2: Stacy Reineke, Sara Avdell. Sarah Butler, Ann Rath Pat n 
sponsor. Back Row: Kristin Cummings, Stefanie Rentic, Michell Martin. Cyr | me) 


Heather Herweck 


Kappa Delta Pi 


sponsored student/teacher panel about education issues > 
B@ Helped with portfolio development 
B Had to have 3.5 junior GPA and approval from professors 
# Held an initiation and Christmas party 
B Social events included a barbecue 


Front Row: Shelley Johnson, Andrea Kalal. Nancy Ontiveros, |.isa Gasiorowski and Sarat 

Butler. Row 2: Jayme Hart, Cathleen Welsh, Lance Fredricksen, Tracy Fordyce, Amy 2] 
Schendel, Amy Crozier and Jennee Barnes. Back Row: Marey Chamas, Mary Talbot. 
Cynthia Fenn, Anna Hughes. Natalie Shuler, Deanna Bennett, Cori Elifrits and Deb 
Lawhead. 


Kappa Kappa Psi 


participated in SHARE project and MS Walk 


@ Had first full year of chapter status 

B® Held Music of the Night and BMB band picnic 

@ Organized band fest for marching bands z 
@ Held Annual Beef, Buns and Ball Softball game and picnic 


Front Row: Mike Dreyfus, Chris Sullivan, Tiffany Marr, Ginny Thomas. Wendi Sum: 

Scott Weber, Shena Grenier and Al Serge], adviser. Row 2: Beck Minton, John Woods 

Brian Watts. Sonja Erichsen, Sarah Norris, Heather Holtz and Amy Willers. Row 3: Ray 
McCalla, Eric Wells, Eric Skeens, Melissa Hooker, Brian Clark, Scott Evans. Mona kKilliar 

and Kevin Johnson. Row 4: Rachel Sleevi, Brian Lendt, Debbie Antes, Steve Stiglic. Heidi 

Oodel, Jason Whiting, Bill Dodd and David Perry m 


Kappa Omicron Nu 
promoted leadership, scholarship and professionalism in sciences 


P< 

W Held dinner during study day 

B Had education major portfolio as an ongoing project 

M@ Chose the theme Leadership for the 21st century 

@ Held Human Environmental Sciences honors banquet 

Front Row: Keri Peterson, L.tsa Boone, Kristen Huber, Laura Moore and Clarissa Landwehr 

Baek Row: Christy Rosa, Dawn Sego, Seizan Beyer, Deecs Widen and Shannon Dazol 
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KDLX 
covered local and regional sports, news and 
~ campus events 


Nominated for best public service announcement 
by National Association of College Broadcasters 
M@ Participated in highway clean-up 
@ Organized and sponsored annual Fall Freeze and 
© Spring Thaw 


Front Row: Tana Leutung, Karen Browning and Jennifer Stewart, 
Row 2: Mike Bow ling, Brian Whitaker, Maleko MeDonnell, Jason 


R ind Heath Hedstrom. Row 3: Jim Davies, Amy Morrison, ' 
Sharon Johnson and Christina Rukstalis. Back Row: Corbin Pierce, * 
Brandon Misener, Yuri Booth and Jennifer Vyrostek F 
fy 
* 
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KNWT-TV 
provided campus and community with local 


television programming 


B Produced shows that aired on Channel 8 from 7 
p.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday 


@ Produced various programs such as “Wired,” 

which was recognized by CNN as the country’s best 

college television program, and “Dusty Roads,” new 
“Sy country music video program 

Wf Did a live 90-minute concert named NAM jam with 

four local bands in December which was a huge 

success 

Front Row: Chad Ferguson, Jennifer Thornhill, Lisa Thompson, 
DF) karenBrow ning and Chris Stolle. Row 2: Brandon Misener, Kathe 


Stewart. Brooke Bartels and Scott Johnston. Back Row: Jim 
Davies. Brian Crook. Kirk Wayman and Mike Bowling. 


KXCV 


public radio station 

§ Training opportunity for staff of 30 students 

B On the air for 21 hours a day, seven days a week 
© Bi Nineteen newcasts daily plus regular talk shows 

Bi Listening area covered 25 percent of Northwest 

Missouri 

Bi Played jazz and classical music 

Front Row: Tana Leutung, Amy Morrison, Corbin Pierce, Karen 
es, Browning and Jennifer Stewart. Back Row: Scott Wiederstein. 


Anna Nothstine, Bnan Whitaker, Kirk Wayman. Maleko McDonnell 
and Jason Rhamy. 
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Tuning into 90.5 FM was anew thing for 
some listeners because of the frequency, but 
for others it was the chance to gain experience 
at the stauion and receive an opportunity to 
work with the newest technology in the field. 
A technology that most other National Public 
Radio affiliates did not have. 

Two years ago the station expanded its 
range to reach Chillicothe, Mo., providing 
listeners of northern Missouri as well as 
southern Nebraska and lowa with the classical 
and jazz music from KXCV. 

The staff was made up of 30 students 
involved in producing the 21-hour music day 
from 5 a.m. to | a.m., seven days a week with 
no commercial interrupuons. 

The station was granted money in mid 
December for a new transmitter to replace the 
25-year-old one that frequently failed during 
bad weather. They were funded $90,896 from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and funds 
trom Northwest fora new transmission system. 

Whenever the weather was bad and it: 
became icy, the transmitter had to be turned 
down to half power cansing the station to 
decrease its range of listeners. The new 
transmitter had new features beneliting the 
stavion and its broadcasters. 

“The good thing about the transmitter was 
that we could automate the radio station,” 
Tammy Bacchi, a broadcaster, said. “The radio 
stalion Was automated at 5 a.m. and that meant 
that no one had to go on air until 6a.m. On the 
weekends, the automation went on at 6 a.m. 
and a broadcaster went on at 7 a.m.” 

The system had a few delays when it came 
10 installation because of weather factors. It 
was finally installed and was tested over the 
winter break. The automatic system ran by 
itself on Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve. 

“TU(the new transmitter) was more reliable,” 
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KXCV 


Tammy Bacchi spins jazz as she hosts “Morning Choice” during her 9 a.m. to P1 a.m. shilt at KNCV. 
Bacchi said she was concemed that new technology in use at KNCYV would hurt students when they used 


older equipment in the job market 


Kirk Wayman, a broadcaster, said. “We knew 
we could sign on when we got to the stavion 
and that our listeners could always have 
counted on us being on air.” 

One other aspect KNCV had that most 
other radio stations did not was a Digital 
Audio Device systeni, which was acomputer- 
controlled system. This new system was the 
new “hotthing™ in technology for broudcasung 
stations. 

“Most radio systems used carts to play 


promos, but with this new system iH came 
through the computer,” Wayman said. “All we 
had to do was touch the sereen and il 
broadcasted. The big thing about the DAD 
system was it signed on automatically. ft was 
a touch screen computer and that made things 
easier. It was the newest technology every one 
could get ina staion” 

KACV provided the opportunity for future 
broadeasters to work with new technology 
while making music and informing the public 
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Mortar Board 


worked on service projects and other efforts 
@ Co-sponsored, with Alpha Chi, Expanding Horizon speaker Bridgett 
Brown 
@ Served for only one year on the senior honorary board 
@ Used to be the Turret Society. then switched to the national affiliation 
with Mortar Board 


f Row: Lisa Kay Sanders, J.J, Howard. Katherine Mason, Shawn Vehe, Kristina Eastep, 
Laural Stork, Johanne Fairchild. sponsor: and Dentse Otutinger, sponsor. Row 2: Nicole 
Scott, Angela McNerney. Lisa Ktmdt, Amy Hermreek. Jennifer Gum, Jeniter Harr, Cheri 
Flippin. Carol Patton, Michelle Neuerburg and Jason Eggers. Back Row: Chris Stolle, Joc! 
He th. Scott Norlen, Matt Janssen and Don Hagan 


Mock Trial 


facilitated opportunities to learn and practice law with set-up trials 
@ An interest in the legal system was required 

E Most often coordinated activities with the pre-law society 

EB Participated in Mock Trial Competition in the spring 

W@ Worked closely with Bob Sundell, a Maryville trial lawyer 


Front Row: Kelly Nuss and Angelita Hams-Lewis. Back Row: Ryan Blum. Craig 
Kingery and Harry Ledman. 


National Agri-Marketing Association 


promoted agricultural careers 
BW MO-OK-AN Mentor Program all year 
@ Worked on job applications, resumés and interviews 
@ Had a writing market plan in April and national competition in San 
Diego 
Front Row: Cathy Haas, Lurinda Tumer. Carol Barton, Kaela Black. Teresa Foland and 
Nicole Lock. Row 2: Michelle Pace, Donna Whitehead, Rhonda Robertson, Carla Rapp, 
Sara McCray, Julie Stevens. Josh Wall, Mackenzie Hamilton and Renee Rhodus. Row 3: 
Dana Keim, Brian Hopf, Paul Ebbers, Allison Hill, Chris Stuva, Kathy Bonderer. Molly 
Marshall and Duane Jewell, adviser. Back Row: Andy Karl, Jason Batterson, Travis Ford, 
Andrew Grishow. Gary Nielson, Kevin Frieling, Jeremy Oleson, Justin Vincent and Chris 
Fleak. 


Northwest Missourian 


award-winning, student-run newspaper with citywide coverage 
B Located on the web at http://nwmissouri. edu/www_root/North- 
west/events /missourian/index.htm! 
B Began working with a digital darkroom where all the photography 
was transferred onto the page via computer 
Doubled circulation to 8,000 


Front Row: Sarah Elliott, Burry Piatt, Chris Geinosky. Jennie Nelson, Karen Gates, Christy 
Spagna, Susie Mires. Cartie McGeorge, Ketly Mooney and Sarah Kulinsky. Row 2: Emily 
Reese, Susan Lorimor, Andrea Friedman. Jennifer Daniels. Kelli Mahoney. Heather Townsend. 
Lonetle Rathje. Regina Bruntmeyer. Megan Goede, Jacy Frear and Olivia Snyder. Row 3: 
Cotin McDonough. Rob Brown, Chris Tnebsch, Cynthia Hansen, Carra Ramsey, Chris Galitz, 
Colleen Cooke. Michele Alten, Polly Carter and Jason Tarwater. Back Row: Derrick Barker, 
Anna Nothstine, Nate Olson, Tate Sinclair, Hawkeye Wilson, Steve Simon. Greg Dalrymple. 
Gene Cassell. Mitch Baysinger. Keith Rydberg, Erica Smith and Laura Riedel. 
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Meeting atthe J.W. Jones Union Dugout, Mortar Board members listen as Denise Ottinger 
Suggests a way to Increase membership. To provide service to the community, Mortar Board 
made E-mail buddies with 8th graders and planned an open gym for St. Gregory's students. 
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Mortar Board 


The Turret Chapter of the Mortar Board leapt 
on the campus scene as one of the newest groups 
on campus, taking the place of the Turret Society 

A factor that made the Mortar Board diflerent 
from other organizations was that every member 
was Involved in something else. 

“There were more leaders in Mortar Board,” 
Shawn Vehe, president, said. “Everybody was 
involved in everything. The challenge was to 
schedule activities around everyone else's activi- 
lies.” 

Each year, the national convention selected a 
type of service project for each chapter. The 
theme of children’s issues was selected at the 
national convention and all Mortar Board chap- 
ters used this theme in their community projects. 

For its service projects, the Mortar Board made 
food baskets at Thanksgiving and had E-mail 
buddies with students in the 8th grade at St. 
Gregory's School. The Mortar Board also wanted 
(o set up an open gym for the students. 

“The E-mail buddies was a good opportunity 
for the students and it exposed them to some 
aspect of college life.” Vehe said. “All kids liked 
lo play on the computer.” 

To be a member of Mortar Board, a 3.0 GPA 
was required and the student must have been a 
semor the following year. Students also had to 
show strong Jeadership and service skills. The 
selection process started in March. 

“Mortar Board was a combination of scholar 
ship, leadership and service.” Lisa Klindt, service 
chairperson, said. 

Mortar Board celebrated national Mortar 
Board Week Feb. 12 through 17. Activities in- 
cluded a spectral dinner at the Thomas Gaunt 
House. 

Students who found the time to be campus 
leaders as well as Mortar Board members helped 
continue the tradition of Turret Society and put 
life into anew organization. 
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Phi Alpha Theta 


Phi Alpha Theta was the history honor 
society that wanted to move beyond the 
traditional idea of honoraries and become a 
more social organization. 

“It was an honorary organization that 
recognized students who 
excelled in the history 
field,” Jenifer Harr, Phi 
Alpha Theta secretary, 
said. “Not only was itan 


honorary academic honor, but it 
was also an opportunity 
organization for members with similar 


recognized 
students who 


excelled 


history field.” 


-Jenifer Harr 


Groups 


in the 


interests to interact and 
become more acquainted 
ona personal level.” 

Membership in Phi 
Alpha Theta was a two- 
fold. A willingness to 
become interactive with 
students with similar 
interests as well as a 3.] 
GPA in history classes 
were the requirements for 
membership. 

Getting its members 
involved in more than just 
meetings was one of Phi 
Alpha Theta’s biggest 
goals of the academic 
year. 

“We tied to go out 
together once a week,” 
Jennifer Gum, president, said. “We tried to 
make it more social than it had been in the 
past by gelling together and having things 
like holiday parties.” 

The academic aspeet of the organization 
was also very important to the club's 
members. National convention and 
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Photo by Laura Rede! 


Tammy Kelly talks about the upcoming initation program to be held at the Nodaway Historical 
Museum. Members of Phi Alpha Theta presented papers at the national convention in St. Louis. 


academic honors were paired with an 
increased effortat community involvement 
and development. 

Neffie Chamas presented a paper about 
the women of the Civil War at the National 
Phi Alpha Theta Convenuon in St. Louis. 

“The convention went well,” Nettie 
Chamas, said. “I chose tht topic hecause 
most people did not know that women 
fought. | had 15 original counts of women 
who were involved with the c1vil war,but 
there was an esumated 400 women there.” 

As part of community involvement, the 


E S S 


honorary presented exhibits at the newly 
remodeled Nodaway County Historical 
Society Museum. 

Harr, described as “incredible” by Gum, 
was also the first student in the history of 
Northwest to be awarded the British 
Marshall Foundation scholarship, as well 
as being the first Truman scholar from the 
University. 

Aside from becoming friends through 
Phi Alpha Theta, the honorary society 
allowed each member to showcase his 
talents and academic abilities. 
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Phi Alpha Theta 
helped with senior papers, other classes and senior history majors 
M@ Went to St. Louis to their National conference to present paper during 
Christmas Break 
® Helped with the opening of the historical museum in Marwill m 
@ Involved with the philosophy organization, had dual meetings and 
activities with them 
Front Row: Chris Armiger. Jenifer Harr and Ryan Blaue Back R Dr Janice Fra 
adviser: and Jennifer Gum. 
v 


Phi Eta Sigma 
recognized academic achievement > 


M@ Required GPA of 3.5 during freshman year for membership to thi: 
academic honor society 


@ Took balloons and Valentine's Day cards to retirement homes 
M Were showed how to make easy meals in the residence halls by Dr 
Richard Frucht 


Front Row: Leah Johnsen, Heidi Murry. Jason Conaway. Lindsay Hagan, Keri Mever ad 
Charice Douthat, Cynthia Grosvenor, Angie Bayne and Teresa Ganger. Row 2: Tonde 
Voortman. J. Ann Iversen, Travis Dimmitt, Stacia Worley, Sarah Lund. Angie Wils 

kelly Nuss, Jennifer Beekman, Lisa Allen and Beth Richards, co-sponsor. Back Row: Sam 

Smith, Keith Rydberg, Andy Scott, Anna Hughes, Andy Lancaster, Ray MeCalla. Melissa 
Boehm, Deborah Brannen and Brenda Ryan, co-sponsor 


| 
Pi Beta Alpha 
provided academic and social activities for geography and geology 
@ Required to be a business major 
@ Tripled their enrollment to 35 
@ Had speakers such as Mary Throener for resumés and Russ Northup 
for interviewing = 
Front Row: Michelle Wilson, Karen Brand. Angie Wilson. Jill Lobdell. Sarah Wanninger 
and Michelle Heck. Back Row: Gerald Kramer. co-adviser: Greg Nelson, Mike Askren, 
Ahmet Tokdemir, Brian Wiedinaer and J. Patrich McLaughlin, co-adviser 
mM 


Pi Omega Pi 


promoted professional development among business majors 
@ Required a 3.0 GPA with 15 hours in business and/or education 
classes. 
@ Hosted two area business contests 
@ Ranked as the Top 10 Chapter 
@ Met monthly 
Front Row: Nancy Zeliff, sponsor: Rebekah Michael, Amanda Lunsford and Jenniter = 


Schumacher. Back Row: Beth Lewis. Tracy Fordyce, Michelle Hepperman and Tanya 
3rown. 
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Political Science Club 


promoted and expanded political thought at Northwest 
@ Sold hot chocolate and doughnuts to spectators before the Home- 
coming parade 
M@ Participated in activities such as a city council candidate forum and Public 
Administration Night 
B Was responsible for getting Congresswoman Pat Danner to speak at 
graduation 
M@ Hosted a debate between the city council candidates and school board 
z= Candidates in spring 


= 
e 
. 


FrontRow Gary Bradley. Erie Thomeecck. Hawkeye Wilson and Melissa Fletchall. Back 
Row Doug Whitaker. Kelly Nuss, Rebekah Pinch, Jison MeCabe and Kevin Buterbaugh, 


_ Pre-Law Society 


prepared students for law school by practicing the profession 
BH Actively practiced law by practicing for exams and listening to 
speakers 
M@ Sponsored guest speakers and visited the University of Missouri 
= Kansas City and other law schools 
B Paid dues and expressed an interest in law school as requirements 


Front Row: Kelly Nuss and Anne Buca. Back Row Matt Kitzi. Ryan Blum, Craig Kingery 
and Harry Redman 


Pre-Med Club 


” Prepared students for careers in health field 

B Initiated roller skating and bowling as social activities 

B Visited nursing homes as a community service project 

B Collected food during a Halloween trick-or-treat activity 

B Had guest speakers, retreats, meetings and community service events 
@ Held a retreat to allow officers and new members to come together and 
plan out the year as well as develop social bonds 


Front Row: Cara Weber, Melissa Strnad, Dell Johnson, Julie Appleman and Crissy Miller 
Row 2: Chris Carpenter, Angela Larkins. Jennifer Ludwig, Leslie Baleazar- Martine, Jasor 
Conaway and Yun Liang Zhang. Back Row: Kevin Rhodes, Chad Johnson, George 
Gordon. Phil Tompkins and Doug Wilson. 


Public Relations Student Society of America 


provided hands-on experience for public relations majors 
@ Provided publicity for campus organizations such as Student Senate 
and the Forensics Team 
M Went to Kansas City for the state chapter meeting in the spring where 
they worked on resumés and portfolios 
@ Involved in an undertaking where group of four students worked on the 
Bateman competition, a competition where the group completed a case 
<{ study to present before a nationally recognized company like Coca Cola 


Front Row: Jennifer Leonard. Matthew Brunk. Lynette Humphreys, Bobbie Barboca, Jill 
Maeder and Jennifer Chipman. Back Row: Jill Williams. Jennifer Knight, Tammy 
Thompson, Jenny Blocker, Jason Klindt and Jessie Clark 
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Political Science Club 
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Discussing and analyzing the current trends 
and events in government was the focus of the 
Political Science Club. 

This group of more than 10 students, majoring 
or minoring in government or public 
administration, was not necessarily registered ><] 
Republicans or Democrats. However, their 
interest in the political climate in the United 
States and elsewhere led them to meet every 
weck in the J.W. Jones Union. 

The club promoted public awareness of 
polities. Through theireflorts to bring government =i 
and political figures to speak at the University. 
they attempted to explain what went on behind 
the closed doors in government offices. 

“The main objective of the Political Science 
Club was to help promote political awareness on 
campus,” Melissa Fletchall, club secretary, said. 

“We tried to bring political figures to campus 50 = 
that the students could get a betler grasp and 
understanding on who to vole for.” 

Another reason why the club planned to bring 
the political figures to Northwest was so students 
could get a better idea of what their candidate or 
representative stood for. im 

Having a caucus in Maryville was also an item 
on the club’s agenda for the election year. 

Although a lobbying trip was an annual 
excursion, one af the highlights of the club in 
1996 was the trip to Chicago to attend the Midwest 
Meeting of the American Political Science z= 
Association in April. 

“A Jot of people didn’t understand that we 
were the governmentand there was alot of hatred 
for the government.” David McLaughlin, the 
organization's adviser, said. “A country was no 
better than its citizens and its citizens were no 
better than the country. Students oughtto take the 
opportunity to learn all levels ofthe government.” 

— Continuing a trend of political involvement, 
Members of the Political Science Club talk about a trip to Chicago during a meeting inthe — members of the Political Science Club strove to 
J.W. Jones Union. During the yeat, the club went ona lobbying trip, invited politcal speakers get Northwest involved and broaden the political 
in a public forum on campus and increased political awareness at the University. interests of the student body. 
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Psychology/Sociology 
faa Society 

e 
= 
Visiting mmates in Clarinda, lowa, as an 

attempt to understand the human mind was what 

an organization of students did as they tried to 
=> grasp a comprehension of psychology and 


sociology. 

Students in the Psychology and Sociology 
Society organized a trip in April to the prison. The 
members said they thought it was an excellent 
learning exercise, 

“We talked to inmates under tight security, 
and tried to figure out why they did what they, 
did.” Carrie Geisendort, Psych/Soe Society vice 
president, said. “We learned ways to interact with 
them as well as develop methods of treatment.” 

The trip was available to anyone who wanted 
to participate. All that was required was the desire 
to try to understand what triggered the mind into 
telling people to rob or do other minor crimes. 

“We talked to them about what would of 
ae helped when they were younger,” Geisendort 

said. “Like forinstance, it when they were younger 
would a role model of helped?” 

Wanting to interact with the community, the 
society hosted Halloween and St. Patrick’s Day 

oO parties for a group home of mentally disabled 
people. 

The parties were held at the Wesley Center. 
The students either went to the group home and 
picked them up or made arrangements to have 

==y them brought to the center. 

“It showed us how to relate with different 
people and with different disabilities.” Tim Owen, 
Psyeh/Soe Society president, said. “They had 
such a wide range of disabilities; it really helped 

= us learn and helped them to get out and interact 
with people and they enjoyed that.” 

The Psyeh/Soe Society went beyond the basie 
meetings every other Tuesday. Members chose to 
practice and answer some questions their minds — Caroline Sanders dances with Paul Hartley during a Halloween dance held with group hon 
had by evaluating the minds of others. members. The Psychology and Saciology Society also visited inmates in Clarinda, lowa. 
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Psi Chi 
furthered the science of psychology and honored outstanding 
students 
@ Established at Northwest tn 1982 as a part of the national psychol- 
ogy honorary society m 
@ Required to complete three semesters, have 3.0 GPA, be in the t 
35 percent of class standing and have nine hours of psyct 
completed 
Hi Met every other Tuesday at 3 p.m. 
Front Row: Cynthia Grosvenor. Kathe Ma nd Kari k k | 
Owen, Ray MeCualla and Dana Crow me) 


Psychology/Sociology Society 


provided social and academic enrichment while studying the fields J 
@ Required an interest in issues of Psychology and Sociology 

Saw the Mental Health museum 

@ Went to St. Joseph and Clarinda Correctional Facility 

@ Listened to speakers about graduate schools, research and 

battered women’s group 

Front Row, Cynthia Grosvenor, Bethany Trson, Robin Reiter. Tina Benedett, Daw a 


Jensen, Michelle Partuseh and Julie Austin. Back Row: Tim Owen, Lauren White, ¢ 
Getsendort, Sheila Goben, Dana Crouch and Karen Casey 


Radio and Television News Directors’ Association 


produced News 8, a half-hour show devoted to news 
@ Taped on Sunday and aired daily Monday through Thursday for one 
half hour 
@ Only 30 chapters in the nation and colleges had to be selected to =z 
have a RTNDA chapter at their school 
@ Produced documentaries on community events and concerns 
@ Went to international RTNDA convention in New Orleans 


Front Row: Anne Hendricks. Christina Bullock. Lisa Thompson. Jenniter Schlamy 
Lindie Patton, Stephanie Puricelli, Karen Browning and Tiffany Grunert. Row 2: Mar 
Buttler, Amy Duggan, Ertha Niermeyer, Farrah MeGuire. Hilarie Jezik and Katt 
Stewart. Row 3: Alex Gazio, Steve Adams, Jeremy Snell. Rich Pereksta, Bran Smith, TT 
Barry Piatt and Brian Froelker. Buck Row: Ken White. adviser: Casey White. Brandon 
Alisener. Mike Bowling, Briun Whitaker, Matthew Breen, Chris Stolle, Chris Lukasin: 
and Kirk Wayman. 


Student Association of American Chemical Society 
purpose was to socialize and expand knowledge of chemistry 


: ; =z 
@ Established in 1965 
@ For those interested in chemistry 
@ Open to all majors and could have led to graduate school, employ- 
ment and national affiliation opportunities 
| Front Row: David Gruender, Karen Brow ning and Joyce Bottortf. adv tser. Row 2: ¢ 
| Brier and Jill Chapman. Back Row: Heather Namanny. Dave Nut id Jen \ a 
wn 
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Student Council for Exceptional Children 


community service projects included working in area schools 
@ Worked with exceptional children and upheld their rights 
C= mf Planned activities included the Week of Exceptional Child, Trick-or- 
Treat education, multi-cultural education and technology conference 
W@ Did work with Special Olympics and sent several children to partici 
pate in the annual sports event 
@ Sponsored weekly events such as bowling with exceptional children 
© where volunteers could help the kids knock down pins 


Front Row: Kristi Dallas, Amy Hermrech. Marey Dickman, Jayme Warren, Cheri Flippin, 


eheeca Bennett, Sherri Johnson and Shelley Johnson. Back Row: Michele Duncan, Denise 
Hopf. Amanda Ryan, Victoria Anderson, Gretchen Derr and Heather Herweck. 
= 
Sigma Alpha lota 


professional fraternity for women in music 


B@ Was established June 12, 1908 
== MW Received second for their division in the Homecoming skits 


W To join one must have been a music major or minor or completed 

nine music hours, a 2.7 cumulative GPA and be in a performing 

ensemble 

@ Participated in Adopt-A-Highway, ushered for the music department 
> and helped at music contests 


Front Row: Amy Guenthner, Staci Shipley. Jennifer Elliott, Michelle Neuerburg, Stephanie 
Graves. Carolyn Willis and Karin Potts. Row 2: Beth Ferry, Stacy Tripp, Melody Alford, 
Becky Ogdahl, Kourtney Strade. Rebekah Pinick and Jamie Welch. Row 3: Audrey 
Hawkins. Julie Sears. Michelle Suthers and Jill Newland, Back Row: Tiffany Leever. 
Debbie \. Antes and Amy Mendon, 


™~ 
Sigma Gamma Epsilon 
geology honor society 
@ Purchased items for the geology department and donated them 
wn @ Conducted a plant sale in Garrett-Strong building as a fund-raiser 
M Sold geologic minerals and presented the money as a gift to the 
Geology department . 
@ Had about 10 to 15 active members 
M Met twice a month 
o 
Front Row: Nathan McLean, Dwight Maxwell, adviser: Mike Essam and Dr. Don Hagan. 
adviser. Back Row: Paul Kemna, Shawn Vehe, Lora Ogden. Adrian Goettemoeller, and 
John P. Pope 
© 
Sigma Phi Sigma 
contributed to Celebration of Quality 
H Requirements were to have a cumulative GPA of 3.5 or could be 
= presidential scholars 


B Hosted Expanding Horizons lecture series that featured professors 
and community members 
M Held social events such as pizza parties 
B Received Student Senate recognition during the 1994-1995 

“€ academic year 
Front Row: Andrew Scott, Kate Carrel. Jennifer Strader and Brandy Maltbia. Row 2: 
Crystal Melcher. Kelly Nuss. Melissa Fletchall, Deborah Brannen, Geri Jennings, Nancy 


Ontiveros and Jim Eiswert, adviser. Back Row: Janice Falcone, adviser: Lesley Thacker. 
Jodi Baldwin. Janelle Merriott and Carol Patton. 
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Student Council for 
Exceptional Children 


m 
0 
| 
> 
| By helping out schools within the Maryville 
} community, the Student Couneil for :aceptional 
} Children focused on children who were at 
| handicapped or genius levels. x 
| There were no requirements to be in SCEC, 
| but 75 percent of the members were education 
| majors. The group spoke to freshmen seminar 
classes to get people to join. The publicity worked 
and the group doubled in size. 
“Housed to be really small, but it kept on = 


growing.” Marey Dickman, SCEC vice president, 
said. “lt really hadnt been around that long, but 
the more people who Jearned about it, the more 
people wanted to be involved.” 

The primary purpose of the group was 
awareness of issues facing exceptional children. 

“It made me more in tune to what was going 
on in the field of special education,” Dickman 
said. “Besides watching videos, we had speakers 
come inand talk about special problems like kids 
with attention deficit disorder.” 

Besides educating members, SCEC also 
helped area children. They did a presentation on 
dangers to watch for with candy around 
Halloween and handed out mittens to needy 
children when the weather got colder. 

In April, SCEC attended a national convention 
in Orlando, Fla.. in which members interacted 
with experienced teachers who imparted their 
advice on dealing with exceptional children. 

“The convention was achance foreveryone to 
get involved, from parents to faculty to 
administration,” Rebecca Bennet, SCEC vice 
president, said. 

CEC also published many of the educational 
penodicals students used on campus, such as 
“Teaching the Exceptional Child” and “The 
Journal of Learning Disabilities.” 

Recognizing the needs of exceptional students, Cheri Flippin discusses ideas for “The Week of the Exceptional Child” with fellow Student 
SCEC members prepared themselves to be the — Council for Exceptional Children members. SCEC members worked to support and raise 
teachers of tomorrow. awareness ol issues concerning learning-disabled, handicapped and gilted children. ~” 
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Student Council for Exceptional Children pasyil 
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Sigma Tau Delta 


sponsored Teacher Appreciation Day for English department 
@ Had to have an English major or minor with a 3.0 GPA in English and 
a 2.8 overall GPA 
@ Doubled in organization size 
M@ Had a bake sale and a book sale to raise money for the annual “ 
English conference as well as other events ¥ ‘ 


IF Row Chanda Clary. adviser: Luraler Mart, Heather Hughes and Rachel Sanune, = fe 
Re dy Stark. Mares Chamas. Karen Smith, Meltssa Clark and Monica Kruel. Back 
R N > Schuler, Jeff Kosse. Datid Leaton and Ann Watker. 


Student Missouri State Teachers Association 
prepared future educators for teaching field 

@ Had the largest delegation at the MSTA Convention and State 
Officers 
@ Brought in speakers and participated in the Horace Mann Book Fair, 
which provided reading material at low prices for elementary students 
H Were undergraduates showing interest in education 
@ Had various pizza parties and picnics 


Front Row: Sarah Batler, Sura Azdell, Dawn Gardner, Nancy Ontiveros, Sherri Winingar, 
Natale Schwartz, Becky Peters and Stacey Remmeke. Row 2: Lisa Owen, Denise Hopf, 
Michele Duncan. Sarah Shelds, Cathleen Campbell, Rachel Hilty, Tracy Newcomb, Sherri 
Johnson and Shelley Johnson. Row 3: Dawn Stritzel, Kate Carrel, Heather Herwech. 
Cynthia Fenn. Ann Rathje. Matthew Noel, Diana Neth and Natalie Schuler. Back Row: 
Amy Sheffield. Michelle Drake. Michelle Martin, Anna Hughes, Dustan Kern, Mary Talbot 
and Ken Grove, 


Society of Professional Journalists 


promoted First Amendment issues and supported journalists 
# Was established in 1993 to offer students an outlook on the 
professional field of journalism 
@ Attended the national convention in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
@ Sponsored mass communication T-shirts 
M Had a meeting to discuss relationships between the media and the 
police 


Front Row: Jody Strauch. adviser: Ruby Dittmer, Sara Meyers and Karen Gates. Row 2: 
Sarah Elliott, Cindy Hanson, Regina Bruntmeyer. Lonelle Rathje and Chris Triebsch. Back 
Row: Derrick Barker. April Burge. Gene Cassell and Keith Rydberg. 


Tower Yearbook 


student produced, nationally recognized yearbook 
@ Produced a historical book of events that happened during the 
school year 
i Initiated a CD-ROM to complement the book’s theme of Contempo- 
rary Traditions 
@ Celebrated its 75th anniversary 
& Inducted into the Associated Collegiate Press hall of fame 
@ Was one of the top six yearbooks in the nation 
Front Row: Jennifer Simler. Tom Derrington, Christy Spagna, Ruby Dittmer.Genevieve 
Shockley. Stephanie Louk. Stacy Hensel. Michelle Murphy and Jason Hoke. Row 2: Lisa 
Thompson. Laura Widmer, adviser: Jennifer Ward. Lesley Thacker, Angela Wheeler, 
Nikki Jones and Sally Wortmann. Back Row. Mike Johnson, Jackie Tegan, Dan Hemandez, 
Chris Tucker. Anglea Scott. Jacy Frear, Miteh Baysinger, Jim Miller and Jeff Smith. 
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ACADEMICS 


Society of Professional 
Journalists 


media 


Media critics offen agreed (hat journalists 
were the second worst evil in the world comipared 
to lawyers. The Society of Professional 
Journalists was created to reinstate the good 


name of journalists by showing students proper 
ethical reporting techniques. 

The group won a national award and went to 
the national convention held in St. Paul, Minn. 

Karen Gates, the Northwest delegate, cast the 
local group's vote on how to rewrite the national 
code of ethics. 

“For the changing times, anew code of ethics 
was needed,” Gates said. “Some amendments 
were passed and some werent. Overall. the code 
of ethics did not pass because journalists beheved 
all the revised amendments needed to be 
reshaped.” 

Members heard Reginald Stuart, national SPJ 
president, speak. Locally the organization invited 
a speaker, Fred Mares, who won a Pulitzer Prize 
and worked for The Kansas City Star. 

“Fred Mares was a motivational speaker and 
talked about how he got involved in SPJ.” Sara 
Meyers, SPJ president, said. “He also talked 
about how he met the big names in journalism, 
such as Walter Cronkite, and how he made 
contacts. He was very interesting.” 

The organization planned to have a “disaster 
reporter come in and talk about how they dealt 
with the stress of the job and why they wanted to 
cover those types of stories,” Meyers said. 

One of the presentations, "The Media and the 
Law.” opened discussion concerning media 
involvement in courtroom cases und concerns 
about the relationships between media and police. 

At other workshops. people talked about 
diversity in the workplace and how one should 
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have dealt with resumé and porttotio ideas. 
SPJ prodded students to think about their 
responsibilities as professional journalists. 


Taking time from the late night chaos of Northwest Missourian production, Karen Gates, 
Society of Professional Journalists vice-president, prepares submissions for the SPJ Mark of 
Excellence Awards. This was the first year the Northwest chapter entered the competion. 
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Delta Sigma Phi 


When a fire destroyed the Delta Sigma Phi 
Fraternity house in 1987, the fraternity struggled 
lor survival, 

For a year members were without a house and 
membership declined severely. 

When they purchased their current house, they 
reorganized, increasing their membership and 
changing their reputation on campus, 

“We were really still on our way back,” Tyson 
Robinette said. “Our current membership was 
47. The image we projected had changed from 
the past.” 

Rushing new members was an informal pro- 
CESS: 

While the Delta Sigs had a goal of a number of 
rushees they wished to have join, it was nota goal 
they necessarily met. 

“We did not set numbers as goals,” Jon 
Vonseggern said. “We set goals to have had 
goals and for the simple fact that if we did not 
have numbers, we died.” 

The members of Delta Sigma Phi worked to 
change their reputation from previous years, 
while they continued to work on increasing their 
membership. 
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Alpha Gamma Rho 


social-professional fraternity for males interested in agriculture 
@ Received award during Greek Weekend for Most Improved Chapter 


B Awarded the highest pledge class average during Greek Weekend 
M@ Required a 2.25 GPA and interest in a career in agriculture 


‘ront Row: Duane Jewell. adviser: Kevin Frieling. Justin Vincent, Brian Marshall. Justin 
Malter, Stewart Blessing. Joel Heinzeroth, Matthew Janssen and Derek Koppen. Row 2: Brad 
Hulett. Curt Pietig. Tim Kimrey. Kyle Moyer. Jay Masching, Scott Ellis, Russell Shields, Kerhy 
Stott. Ed Putz, Bruce Forbes, Brock Glenn, Jason Beissenherz and Josh Wall, Row 3: B.J. 
Schany. Brian Brown. Andy Dugan, Matt Rardon, Dan Beckman. Mark Putney, Steven Reiste. 
Eric Jackson, Charles Swantek. Jason Henle. Chad Heuss. Austin Nothwehr, David Black and 
Nathan Moyer. Row 4. Eric Mckay, Justin Keller, Mike Shields, Brice Walker, Rustin 
Rainbolt. Michael Tjelle. Clark Jackson, Greg Bahrenburg, Shannon Barnes. Doug Begemann 
and Troy Wesselink. Back Row: Chris Stuva. Darrin Moulin. John Gruhn. Troy Smotherman, 
Corey Strider, Brian Strider. Travis Ford, Jason Batterson, Doug Seidl. Jeff Oden, Chris Fleah, 
Andy Turner, Jesse Cass and Ben Dohrman. 
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Alpha Kappa Lambda 


provided a common bond of brotherhood 
@ Recently remodeled the interior of its house 
@ Their national philanthropy was the Muscular Dystrophy Association x 
@ Was a member of the Marywille Chamber of Commerce and partici- 
pated in the highway clean-up program 
@ Sponsored a speaker for IFC on fraternity risk management 


Front Row: Clint Craft, Derick Viducak. Jim Ashley, Jason Cisper, Jim Ulvestad, Bryan 
Leonard, James Osalkowski and Michael Bowman, Row 2: Jason kurtley. Kyle Kooi, Jason 
Duke. Chris Hendren. Joe Godfrey, Chris Moran, Cory VanPelt. Dan Fiala, Brian Reed, Jef}, | 7 
Clark and Benjamin Fearnow. Back Row: Craig Kingery, David Trausch, Jack Gladieun. 
Patrick Laster, Trent Leonard. Christopher Coffin and Clifford Bowles. 
Alpha Sigma Alpha 
purpose to heip make the members more well rounded 
M Participated in a variety of community activities such as highway 
clean-up, activities with the Maryville Health Care Center and the 
Special Olympics 
p ymp > 


Front Row: Amanda Wright, Theresa Renner. Kelly Lopez. Michelle Zimmerman, Rebekah 

Butler. Stacy Born, Shawn Vehe, Calandra Coleman. Andrea Merino, Jennifer Lucas. Jill 
Stansbury and Suzanne Houston. Row 2: Angela Schmidt, Kelli Mahoney, Tracy Corbin. 

Kayla Eychaner. Mandy Johnson, Holly Lutt. Candice McCullick, Anna Rowe. Anne Taylor. 

Nicole Klautzer, Brooke Walker, Regina Van Rees and Amy Lovell. Row 3: Karla Jewell. 
Brianna Mares, Deanna Zimmer, Angela Larkins, Jessie Vehe. Sarah Radenslaben, Amy 
Morrison, Kari Killday, Kristi Martin, Kerry Brenner, Courtney Lowe, Shauna Nolan, Lauri sas 
Scaglia and Whitney Thacker. Back Row: Mandy Kliment, Callie Silvey, Leah Johansen, 

Marie Hulen. Kelli McNett. Tina Szlanda. Michelle Krambeckh, Megan Greer. Rebecca 

Mohs. Angie Orr, Carra Ramsey, Amy Weekly. Becky Moore and Paige Kaplan. 
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Delta Chi 


purpose to promote friendship = 
@ Sponsored a haunted house and donated proceeds to the Red Cross 


@ Sponsored a designated driver program on St. Patrick’s Day 
@ Awarded the President’s Cup award, Helping Hand award and the 
Award of Excellence 


Front Row: Duane Lawson, Phil Lanio, Brian Faulkner. Matthew Motsick, Corey Nelsen, = SS 
Matthew Wheeler, Toby Cannon and Jason Fitts. Row 2: Jerit Norsworthy, Jason Short, 
Kevin Weers. Brian Smith, Dwayne Saucier. Joe Spano, Joel Splan, Jason Knobbe, Jason 
Key. Doug Sellers, Scott Dillenschneider and Emre Zengilli. Row 3: Matt Jones. Shane 
; Davis. Brad Cook, Michael Vinson. Jeremy Browning. Matt Mason, Nathan Schwantes. 
Scott Grimm, Monty King, Mike Yearous, Harry Redman. Robert Hedgecorth and Barry 
! Audsley. Back Row: Andy Lang. Josh Hood, Ryan Flynn, Dylan DePrenger. Brantt Lindsey, 
Andy Alloway. Albert Bames, Andy Venn, Mark Dillenschnieder. Brian Cooley. Steve Pe) 
Zimmer, Billy Carter and Brian Kever. 


Delta Sigma Phi 


promoted academia as well as brotherhood and community service 

@ Held softball tournament in spring with Kansas State University ro) 
@ Ranked highest with GPA in new member class 

@ Sponsored annual handicap dance with Phi Mu at the fraternity house 

@ Started at Northwest in 1967 as one of 135 to 140 nationwide 

chapters 


Front Row: Guy Jenkins, Matthew Swisher, Alex Luers, Aaron Jung. Chris Freeman. David 
Rosenbohm. Tyson Robinett, Bret Christian, Jeff Brecht, Joshua Plueger. Robby Dittmerand  “@ 
Kelly Ferguson. Row 2: Andrew Scott. Maleko McDonnell. Aaron Defenbaugh. Bill 
McElheny, Chad Rea. Nathan Reed. Brian Bosley. Tim Harmon. Bill Chaloupecky, Trey 
Payton and Jim Smeltzer, adviser. Row 3: Michael Bom, Chns Ward. Jim Honn, Carey 
Kramer, Scott Cowden, Scott Mackey. Jason Proudfit, Richard Reeve and Jeremy Witzke 
Back Row: Chad Collins. Matt Mayer. Michael Guthrie. Brian Andreasen. 
Mike Nihsen, Mark Wegner, Mare Van Gorp. Jon Vonseggerm. Chad Johnson : 
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Interfraternity 
Council 


In the anticipation of getting ready for 
Rush, the fraternities spent weeks prepar- 
ing tor the hectic days. Planning parties 
took time, dedication and money. Fall 
Rush for fraternities began a week before 
classes started in August and Spring Rush 


“This system 
encouraged 
the fraternities 
to seek the 
new members 
they wanted.The 
old system made 
the rushees go 
tortie, 


-Marc Van Gorp 


began the first week of 


the second semester, 

Fraternities held an 
informal Rush, invit- 
ing men to the houses 
for barbecues, volley- 
ball and pool parties to 
meet each other. In ad- 
dition, they also held 
parties like casino 
night where they 
played poker and 
gambled without real 
money. 

“Rush was really 
laid back,” Brian 
Cooley said. “TE wentto 
each house and got to 
know the guys. Each 
fraternity welcomed us 
ina different way. The 
Phi Sigs took us to play 
river football, which 
was a great way to re- 
lax and meet people.” 

Fraternities changed 
the way Rush was 
structured two years 
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ago. The amount of men that pledged 
increased to 186, the most men in five 
years. Before, the most that had pledged 
was 155. Fraternities also went out and 
recruited men, which led to the successful 
outcome. In the past, men had to go to the 
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Fraternity members greet potential rushees wilh tirm handshakes and pamphlets in the Spanish Den during Sprini 
Rush. The event, sponsored by 1FC, encouraged fraternities lo seck new members and helped make rushing easiel 


fraternities they wanted to rush and make 
the effort to get to sign with the particular 
fraternity. 

“The fraternities were getting more ac- 
customed to the open Rush system,” Mare 
Van Gorp, Interfraternity Couneil presi- 
dent, said. “This system encouraged the 
fraternities to seek the new members they 
wanted. The old system made the rushees 
go to them.” 

The fraternities picked new members 
according to many things during Rush. 
There was no set quota any fraternity had 
to take. They could take as [ew or as many 
men as they wanted during either Rush 
season. 

Some of the things that were consid- 
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ered when the men where getting rushee 
were who participated the most, who got t« 
know the actives and who showed gooc 
skills including leadership and promising 
grades. 

Men had to chose which fraternity they 
signed with carefully because their deel 
sion would effect the rest of their college 
experience greatly. 

“| went through Rush and the experience 
held true to the name,” Andy Stowe said 
“Everyone seemed to be in such a hurry te 
tell me why they were the best.” 

The new associate members had a Jot of 
learning to do about their founders, cer- 
emonies, rituals and the time and hard 
work it took to be part of Greek lite. 
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Delta Zeta (actives) 


involved with Speech and Hearing Impaired at Galludet University 
M@ Wrote to pen pals in an Omaha inner city school 
M@ Had highway clean-up three times rx 
M@ Participated in activities such as date dashes, mixers with fraterni 
ties, formal, informal and sold Pizza Hut Coupon books 


Front Row: Courtney Dowden, Melissa Kritenbrink, LeaAnn “etter, Alyssa Schnack, Laura 
Girard. Amy tHermreck., Martssa Barbosa. Tract Beck and Hilary Parker. Re \ 
I) Attoma, Kerrie Kelly, Wendy Hutchinson, Cherie Wilson, Kit Morgan, Jennifer W 
Marey Dickman, Jayme Warren. Mayela Aldrete. Angie Lullmann, St Yamnilz, 
Cooke. Tanya Lopez and Janine Kohler, Row 3: Enuly Ubers, Kare Deal, JJ. Howard. Ji Ei 
Murdock, Kirsten Sayles, Lort Drew, Angie Wright, Nicky Newell, Murgaret Shelley 
Christina Kettler, Melissa Overfield, Michelle MceCamphell, Angela Pletcher and Lasha 
Verner, Back Row: Tondee Voortman, Rachael Baldridge, Shari MeDougal, Angela Hlartmar 
Jennifer Hust, Lara Schulenberg, Ange! McNerney, Carne Ordway, Jenniter Barlett, Mindi 
Robinson, Emily Stenger, Lyan Moloney. Amy Blazek and Ginger Langemerr. 
to 
Delta Zeta (new members) 
their badge was the only one in the Library of Congress 
@ Co-sponsored annual Headstart Program Christmas party with Delta 
Chi 
@ Provided an Easter Egg hunt for children of Headstart > 


M Participated in Homecoming events with Tau Kappa Epsilon 
@ Collected toiletry items for a Kansas City, Mo., shelter 
@ Had philanthropy activity at the Maryville nursing home 


Front Row: Dana Richmond, Amy Smith, Carrie Whittington, Jennifer Mitchell. Stephany 

Louk, Julie Norlen, Michelle Wilson, Holly Davis, Rebecca Bennett, Shannon Keane 

Kristin Roach and Rita DelSignore. Back Row: Lindsey Smder, Carrie Epp. Heather Libby md 
Stacy Hensel, Nicole Fizette, Kim Steward, Monica Maddi. Christina Lee. Jennie Behrens 

Kim Arndorfer. Julie Knott. Casey Sylvester and Ginny Edwards. 


Interfraternity Council 


governed all fraternities 
@ Selected representatives from each local fraternity 


@ Sponsored a “Gender Gap” to show how men perceive things and 

how women perceive things 

M@ jlene Stephens, a pro-Greek speaker, spoke about terminal effects of 

hazing =r 
@ Co-sponsored a Pom Break with Panhellenic to give Homecoming 

workers a nice break 


Front Row: Mare Van Gorp. Russell Shields. Brad Meinecke and Jason Batterson. Back 
Row: Andy Venn, Jamie Powell, Mark Wegner. Tyson Robinett and Corey Strider. 


A 
Kappa Sigma 
fostered growth through brotherhood 
@ Established at Northwest April 29, 1995 fa) 
@ Philanthropies included the United Way and the Multiple Sclerosis 
fund 
@ Sponsored activities such as formals and theme parties 
@ Held a fundraising Date Auction in November 
Front Row. Corey Sweat, Sam Lingo, Carl Meinke, Shane Kammerer. Steve Hodges. Dat ~o 
Marr and Chris Goll, Row 2: Brad Anderson, Jeremy Campbell, Craig Piburn. Jason Glover 
and Justin Myers. Row 3: Ken Johnson. Dan Lamb Jr.. Dustin McCollom, Neil Neumeyer 
and Andy Gustafson. Buck Row: Sam Scholten, Justin Blatny. Chad Sedore. Bri 
Tomlinson, Glen Donnelly and Brian Glosser. 
~ 
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Phi Mu 


Although mixers, formals and socials were a 
large part of sorority life, Phi Mu also emphasized 
community and school involvement. 

The women of Phi Mu participated in philan- 
thropy activities co-sponsored with the Delta 
Sigma Phi Iraternity and received the overall 
Homecoming Supremacy award, 

“Everyone worked together very well and we 
pulled off a very good Homecoming,” Shannon 
Foster, overall Homecoming chair, said. “I was 
very excited that we won Homecoming Su- 
premacy and by being overall Homecoming 
chair, ] knew that it was a very close race.” 

Although Homecoming was a key highlight of 
the year, members also participated ina variety of 
actividies such as Adopt-a-Grandparent, a 3-on-3 
basketball tournament and tutoring programs. 

“We tried to be actively involved and that 
wasn't just.a daily thing,” Antoinette Day said. 
“People said that we bought our friends and that 
we partied too much—butit was not that. Sorority 
life helped me get involved in school, get to know 
people and do community work. I had so many 
sisters to talk to if T needed help—they were 
always there for me and believed in me.” 

Phi Mus enhanced sisterhood daily, but the 
Columbian airplane crash that threatened the life 
of their sister Mercedes Ramirez stretehed that 
bond and helped it grow. 

“Tt put us in a tense situation, but ultimately 
brought us closer together,” Foster said. 

All of the activities and leadership possibilities 
brought out the best in the members. 

“It gave me different leadership 
Opportunities...and it let me see the behind-the- 
scenes aspect.” Nicole Scott said. “It also ben- 
efited me because we were diverse—giving mea 
chance to meet other people. Plus, you only got 
oul of it with what you put into it.” 

Throughout a challenging year, Phi Mu strove 
to maintain its traditions and pride while con- 
stanly improving its members. 
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Phi Mu “moms” Jennifer Jewell and Arlette Leuthold string colored yarn over a swing in Beal Park. Each 
rushee “daughter” later traced the yarn through to the park lo find out who her sorority mom was. 
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Order of Omega 


involved in Greek Weekend and responsible for the awards 
@ Membership requirements included being a member of a Greek 
organization and having a high GPA 
M Organized and paid for a Christmas dinner for 15 underprivileged 
families 
@ A member has won the national Order of Omega scholarship during 
the last five years 
Vront Row: Alyssa Schnach, Laura Girard, Brooke Boehner and Laura Stageman, Ro 
Christopher Asby, Matt Kitzi, Stacy Born, Annie Vandeginste, Jim l tad and Ji 
Cisper. Back Row: Mare Van Gorp, Adam Courter, Brian Starkey, Scott Norlen and P.J 
Amys. 


Phi Mu (actives) 


worked for the betterment of the community 


@ Won the Homecoming Supremecy Award 

@ Participated in an Adopt-a-Grandparent program with residents at the 

Parkdale Manor 

Front Row: Nicole Scott, Shannon Foster, Tasha Miller, Jenifer Young, Moma Nauss 
Lucy Caputo, Jana Abbott, Patty Adams, Arlette Leuthold, Jenniter Thomas, Cher 

Prideaus and Andrea Fraundorfer. Row 2: Cindy Munita, Christina Cunningham, Alisha 
Wisniewski, Nicole Voigts, Denise Way, Jenny fer DeLong, Anne Grah, ].ori Evans, Brenda 
Mohling, Gina Davis, Christy Noonan, JoNell Stone and Suzy Schneckloth. Row 3: Cali 
Clutter, Marisa Sanchez. Janelle Scholten, Maggie O'Riley, Sara Kohn, Becca Roesch, 
Kimberly Kendall. Krist: Seck, Tanya Failer, Lori Theobald and Jennifer Harrifeld. Back 
Row: Dana Praundorter, Stacy Dowling, Kerry Koenig, Mercedes Ramirez, Carri Gross, 
Laura Waterman, Kris Hrdlicka, Jennifer Donnell, Stephanie Derby, Heidi Ernst and 
Jennifer Jewell. 


Phi Mu (new members) 


promoted sisterhood with their creed: love, honor and truth 
@ Sponsored a 3-on-3 basketball tournament, Alumni Luau and Tea 
Hf Participated in community service activities such as helping with a 
group home, the Red Cross and tutoring programs 
Hi Presented the Social Service Award for a project completed with the 
members of the Delta Sigma Phi fraternity 
Front Row: Nichole Bockover, Mary Aschentrop, Tara Brill, Michele Beisel, Antoinette 
Day, Melissa Maw, Chris Fisher, Jen Weipert, Andrea Slobotski and Mary Voegele. Row 
2: Stacia Worley, Michelle Mattson, Sarah Stephens, Becky Bollinger, Tiffany Fevurly. 
Beth Going. Stacy Cummings, Shannon Paulsen, Cynthia Crook and Katie Shannon. Back 


Row: Melissa Larson, Julie Burroughs, Janet Johnson, Megan Marino. Mary Riley. Anvy 
Collins, Tacia Beane, Jen Hollingshead and Mandy Gundlach. 


Sigma Alpha 


sent four delegates to the National Convention 
B Involved with Homecoming, Toys for Tots and canned food drives 
@ Won the Homecoming Jalopy award 


# W Won the national Emerald Green Award 


W@ Held Bic Day social activities with Delta Sigma Phis 


Front Row: Charyt: Sibbit, Jachte Schimmel. Dana Keim, Tara Schramm, Alicia Fagg. 
Nicole Lock, Carol Barton and Brandt Davis. Row 2: Corte Rasmussen, Amy Roberts 
Casey Coon, Rhonda Robertson, Amy Landwehr, Waltedda Taylor, Cathy Haas and Teresa 
lrolund. Row 3: Kuela Black, Samantha Kelley. Carla Rapp, Lurinda Turner, Stacy Kor 
Kerry Karlin, Dana Collins and Julic Owens. Back Row. Marey Mortis, S. Sheree Me 
Mindy Povenmire. Matue Springer, Molly Marshall, Kim Anderson, Michelle Budt a 
Kesha Nuss. 
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Sigma Phi Epsilon 


Forming the Greek organization in 198f, the 
members of Sigma Phi Epsilon exemplified 
“building balance and leaders for tomorrows 
communities” by fundraising and forming strong 
bonds of brotherhood. mies 

\ variety of activities Were held to raise money nongepar 
for the chapter and for the community. Members GGLTs “ 
went to Kansas City. Mo., and worked for 2 anAOAP | 
Kemper Arena as ushers for basketball games or 
music concerts. One of the fundraisers was teeter- 
lottering for three consecutive days. non-stop. 

“We did the teeter-totler.” Kraig Robinette, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon president, said. “We did it for 
72 hours and got donations of more than $300 at 
Homecoming 1995,” 

One of the key notes during the weekly chapter 
Meetings was discussions about Homecoming, 
Greek Weekend and how to make brotherhood 
relationships strong for the new members. 

“Brotherhood was kind of a new experience.” 
Robinette said. “ft was not like having a brother. 
It was more of a feeling than a word.” 

Some of the members went to Omaha, Neb.; 
Kansas City, Mo., and other places where they 
met with other Sigma Phi Epsilon chapters in 
attempt to learn more about other chapters. 

“It was my role to communicate with other 
chapters of the national organization to know 
what other chapters did,” Robinette said. 

Unification and friendship were key roles also. 

“It (Sigma Phi Epsilon) gave students an op- 
portunity to get into something different from 
what they wanted to be in,” James Heraut, ad- 
viser, said, “So, students came in, made friends 
and established the relationship for the rest of 
their hfe.” 

The social-based fraternity had other goals in 
mind besides being primarily social. They playing Black Jack, Jeremy Husen and Robert Aschentrop take part in a casino night Rush 
wanted to support their philanthropy as well as functionat the Sigma Phi Espsilon House. Sig Eps worked at Kemper Arena and teeter-tottered 
contribute to the community. during Homecoming for 72 hours to raise money and support one of their philanthroptes. 
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Sigma Kappa (actives) 
received chapter charter at National Convention 
@ Collected clothes for people on East coast, sold lollipops for 
Alzheimer’s disease and participated in Adopt-A-Highway 
@ Won Sisterhood Award, Outstanding Rush Plans Award and Quota 
Award at National Convention 


Front Row: Jenniter Thompson, Michelle Heck. Carey ¢ fina B 
Lorimor, Amy Stone, Lisa M. Gasiorow shi, Anme Vandeginste. Kimberly Ad ( 
Stuver, Anne LaBeaume and Kathy Bregenzer. Row 2; Nicole McPhi Br Qu 


Chris Binning, Jennifer Miller, Amy Guenthner, Brenda Miller, Karie free. kK H 
Kara Spalding, Melissa Clark, Robin Reiter, Julie Randolph and Kimberly Sifers. R 
Jenny Meiners, Jennifer Wookey. Lisa Thompson, Nivole Geiter, Tricia l'angmann, Jen 
Nicholson, Surah Wieland, Donna Maguire. Stephame Travis. Bethany 7 Nk 
Thrasher, Kristal Turner and Sarah Schulte, Back Row: Jennifer VanCooten, Ly 
Archdehin, Lora Ogden, Andrea Smith. immy Chevalier, Jessica Clark. Tracey M 
Angela Barnes, Kelly Russell Laura Ojeski and Mindi Fowler. 


Sigma Kappa (new members) 


collected clothing, books and soap for Maine Sea Coast Project 


@ Held first formal rush 

@ Went caroling during the holidays 

B Motto was “One heart, one way” 

@ Represented by the symbol of the heart and dove, their flower is the 
violet and their jewel is the pearl 


Front Row: Brandy Holton. Stephanie Roberts, Leah Gralapp, Lisa Jensen, Hillary Stone. 
Carrie Kropf. Heather Niemeyer. Kim Burgess and Angie Bayne. Row 2: Megan O'Boy ke 
Jennifer Roshorough, Vanessa Buhrmester. Natalie Barnett. Gayle McIntosh, Jessic 
Cassidy, Cindy Westphalen, Sarah Alexander, Anita Groom and Jill Roasa. Back Row: 
Michelle Dunlap. Tracie Lange. Sara Ciam. Joy Green. Tara Oetter, Michelle Roseman. Lisa 
Tjelmeland, Hillary Petersen, Cherie Hulsebus, Jamie Miller and Tamara Pernice. 


Sigma Phi Epsilon (actives) 
built a playground for Head Start program 


@ Won second consecutive Buchanan Cup for top 10 percent of 
chapters in nation 

@ Completed more than 1,300 hours of community service since Spring 
1995 

E Won Outstanding Greek Organization, Outstanding Greek Male and 
Outstanding Greek President 


Front Row: Jason Chatten, Ryn Blum, David Catherall, Matt Kitz. Matt Marquez, Brien 
Matthys and Josh Gray. Row 2: Scott McLain, Brian Starkey, Jeremy Husen. Eric Halligan. 
Jason Hayles. Nick {nzereflo. Michael Spriggs. Sean Henry. Alex McClain, Sean Thompson, 
T.J. Shavnore and Matt Becker. Row 3: Bryce Atkins, Kraig Robinette. P.J. Amys, Matt 
Vanboening, Ted Quintin, Trystan Crook, Casey Stalnaker and Mick Hoover. Back Row: 
Steve Coppinger. Corey Wasenius, Jason Woolf, Scott Ingwerson, Randy Gruhn, Carl 
Manion, Shannon Lenz. Trevin Haines. John Laffey, Travis Manners and Ryan Kelly 


Sigma Phi Epsilon (new members) 


balanced Man Project made sure functions were attended 
@ Participated in a Teeter-Totter-A-Thon to raise money for charity 
@ Goals include building balanced leaders for the community 
HM Enjoyed going to a retirement center once a week to spend time with 
the residents 


Front Row: Dusty Laun, Craig Durfey, Jym Crowson, Jeff Trammell, Matt Baker, Ene 
Huggins and Ryan Oswald. Row 2: Dustin Barnes. Jetf Smith. Robert Aschentrop. Chris 
Smith, Kyle Scholz, Dan Fullerton and Derek Morris. Bach Row: Lenny Pittala, Ben Prell. 
Keven Krull, Jeremy Harris, Travis Martin, Tommy Hullt and Derek Smashey 
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Sigma Tau Gamma 


Working to make their fraternity house a sate 
and comfortable place to Hive in was the main 
priority of the Sigma Tau Ganimas of Northwest. 

“We rewired the house “cause ib wasn’t meet- 
ing (building) code.” Kelly Lock said. “We putin 
new drywall, along with doors and carpeting. 
very cent we had went into doing our house.” 

Making the much-needed changes to the 
house caused a noticeable increase in the 
mundset of many of the fraternity members. 

“Fixing the house broughtaboutanew attitude 
for change and for the future,” Dave Walden 
said. 

The Sig Taus traded Homecoming and other 
activities for Money-raising activities that would 
directly pay forthe house’s renovations, Walden 
said, 

“We worked at Kansas City Chiefs and Royals 
games’ concession stands,” Walden said. “We 
had to be there at 8. a.m., but it was still pretty fun 
to do.* 

\side from fixing the house, Sig Tau members 
said they enjoyed a brotherhood unique to small 
fraternities. 

“| liked Sig Tau “cause of the brotherhood.” 
Lock said. “It was a small traternity and that 
mide us a lot closer than bigger fraternities.” 

Fraternity members were also active ina phi- 
lanthropy with Bacchus, an organization that 
promoted responsible drinking. 

Ieven this took a back seat to house remodel- 
ing, though. Intramural participation, however, 
did not suffer and still took up a large part of 
fraternity members’ time. 

“We were into flag football, basketball and 
weightlifting.” Brad Memecke said. “Basically 
justevery sport there was, we were in.” 

The Sig Taus planned to get back into Home- 
coming and other social acuivities—returning to 
their long-standing tradition at Northwest. 
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Hanging oul in the Sigma Tau Gamma basement. rushee Tim Childers talks with Sig Tau Jamie Powel! 
as Eric Klingensmith plays a game of pool. The fraternity painted the walls of the basement and rebuilt 


their pool table as parl of the repairs made to the inside of their home 
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Sigma Sigma Sigma (actives) 


first sorority at Northwest 
@ Organized and sponsored S.0.S. Silent Walk 
M@ Raised money for Robbie Page Memorial Fund, which was their 
philanthropy 
B Made Homecoming float completely out of recyclable products 


Front Row: Andrea Miller, Amie Blackburn, Tracy Sibhernsen, Jayme Hart. Brooke 


Boehner, Beth Lewis, Lynette Humphreys, Ker Lucas, Jenny Tinsley and Beth Gudearat 
Row 2: Ashley Heermann, Starla Sands, Amy Bell, Staci Lock. Marae Stoll, Kristi Has 
Kathy Rives, Melante Stoll. Sarah Young. Tricia Stalone and Sarah Curr. Row 3:7 
Hardman, Carol Zrerke, Terah Shearer, Angela Bleich, Lindsay Hagan, Tiffany W 


Michelle MacMahon and Rebecea Szabo Back Row: Stacy Plummer, Stacy Tyler, Sar 
Staker, Jessica Fette. Kelly Kuehner, Anne Carlson and Jennifer Rous 


Sigma Sigma Sigma (new members) 


encouraged sisterhood with members 
@ Needed a 2.5 GPA and to maintain a 2.25 GPA 
M Required an eight-week new membership program and passing a 
national Sigma Sigma Sigma test with an 85 percent or better of all new 
members 
@ New members were initiated in October 
@ Placed second in intramural volleyball 
Front Row: Kelly Hudlemeyer, Kim Boley, Tarih Klemm. Katie Amall, Karrie Levis, Farrah 
Staples. Jennifer Simler, Gina Heady and Erin Peterson. Row 2: Heather Cutler, Chris 
Pavalis. Dawn Stephens, Brigid Barry. Tracy Wilson. Christina Dehner. Erica Zuber, Carne 
Raleigh. Michelle Falcon, Julie Gray and Courtney Swearingen. Back Row: Jody Frank. 
Shannon Placke. Meredith Charles, Andi Selzer. Monica Frost. Jennifer Dennis, Tara Henry. 
Kara Kern, Amara Melonis, Dianna Neth and Melanie Coleman. 


Sigma Tau Gamma 


oldest fraternity on campus 
@ Involved in intramural football, basketball and softball 
@ Philanthropies were Bacchus/Gamma 
M@ Had Risk Management seminar with Kevin Johnson 
@ Worked Chiefs games for fundraising 
B Had a fall informal plus various other mixers with Greek organizations 
@ Eric Dierkens won Mutual of Omaha scholarship and Zac Myers got 
an internship in Poland 


Front Row: Jason Blodgett, Jay Parker. Joe Meade. John Gilbert, Eric Klingensmith and 
Kevin Johnson. Row 2: Richard Alt. Eric Dierkens. Tom Thompson. Brad Meinecke. Dave 
Walden, Jusun Hofmann, Scott Wieczorek and Jamie Powell. Back Row: Eric Carter, Kells 
Locke. Scott Sierck, Ray Morley, Brian Wiedmaier und Joseph Heiman. 


Tau Phi Upsilon 


promoted academics and community service as well as diversity 


@ Only non-national sorority at Northwest 

@ Main philanthropy is Lupus; however, also contributed to the Manwille 
Food Pantry and Multiple Sclerosis funds 

@ Must have been second semester female freshmen with at least a 
2.0 GPA 

Front Row: Billic Bowman, Kristin McMurry, Karen Harris, Shauna Sandau. Charissa 
Browning. Dawn Hurley and Amanda Atkins. Row 2: Sarah Youmans, Dawn Milbum. Any 
Koehler. Amy Paige and Yuki Osawa. Back Row, Chalene McJunkin. Kelly Dort. Debbie 
gw Gunta. NaShaa Conaway, Surah Carhill and Angela Wicderholt. 
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RESIDENCE LIFE 


Franken Hall Council 


Intense moments as well as exciting ones fled 
the air in Franken Hall as the Super Bow] Party 
gotunderway. While yelling and clapping for the 
team of their choice, residents and friends fled 
the Franken Lounge. 

With a purpose of helping residents get to 
Know each other, the Franken Hall Council had a 
good turn out for their Super Bowl Party. 

“The hall couneil threw the Super Bowl Party 
to get people away from parties where alcohol 
may have been present.” Ruth Ann Wolf, resi- 
dent, said. “It kept them out of trouble; this was a 
dry environment. And it helped the residents of 
the hall to get to know each other better” 

The residents of the hall appreciated having 
somewhere to go to watch the game. 

“Tt was nice of the hall council to spend the 
money and time throwing this party together,” 
Matt Stoecklein said. 

The upperelassmen preferred Franken Hall. 
The council wanted to get residents involved and 
the peaeeful atmosphere attracted students. 

“| liked living there because it was quiet and | 
was able to study more there compared to the 
other halls.” Susan Grub said. 

Previous resident assistants went to Franken to 
retire because of the peaceful atmosphere. 

“Franken Hall was sometimes been referred to 
by other RAs as the Retirement Village.” Cathy 
Briar said, “The hall itself was very quiet with the 
upperclass either studying or at work. 1 would 
have described it as peaceful and self-sufficient. 
The residents knew what they are doing.” 

The hall was known for housing upperelass 


students only and had 24-hour visitation. It was 
also Known for having private roony contracts. 
The perception of Franken as a quiet, warm and 
friendly environment kept coming back. 
Through the quict moments and the exciting 
ones, the hall kept its peace. With the friendly Cejebrating a touchdown. fans watch the Super Bow! in Franken Hall Lounge. Along with 
environment that it provided, the hall stood outin the Super Bowl Party, Franken Hall Council also served hot chocolate and doughnuts 
its own speetal way. during finals week. 
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Franken Hall Council oa 


organized a penny drive for Toys for Tots 
@ Served hot cocoa and cookies during study breaks for finals 
@ Held a contest for a hall T-shirt design 
@ Had a barbecue which was attended by 20 to 30 people 
@ Sponsored a car wash to raise extra money for the hall 


front Row: Michael [-lliott, Andy Gustafson, Shane Lowe. Tom Wing ( : and 
Tina Owen. 


Hudson Hall Council 


participated in Head Start and Toys for Tots 
@ Held a hall skating party in November 
@ Held a Christmas party 
Mi Invited trick-or-treaters for Halloween and had a hayride 
@ Informed residents of upcoming events and hall government 


Front Row: Jennifer Beekman, Robin Casey, Emmy Davies and Denise Coole. Bach Rov 
Laura Hafemeister, Kristin Cummings. Tammi Hancock. Stefanie Rentic and Jennifer 
Hardwick. 


Millikan Hall Council dd 


offered camping trip for homeless in October 

@ Provided programming for Millikan Hall residents 

B Held condom Olympics with Dieterich Hall 

M Halloween activities included a floor decoration contest, trick-or- 
treating for kids and made popcorn balls 


@ Decorated floor tree in lounge for Christmas 
Front Row: Carrie Wozny, Jamie Miller, Tammy Peden and Mona Killian. Row 2: Tresa 


Barlage, adviser, Amy Willers, Trisha Knepp and Melissa Nichols. Bach Row: Bech 
Minton, Rachel Sleevi, Corry Goettsch, Karen Raniere and Chery] Dunham. ae 


Millikan Hall Staff 
held a Big Sis party 


B Won first place in Homecoming for Simpsons clowns 
B Had a spaghetti dinner and gift exchange held by the fifth floor 
@ Offered a hall fitness pass — 


M@ Held stress relievers during finals week 


Front Row: Tresa Burlage, hall director, Sarah Upholf, Arthena Prather and Rachel Slee, 
Back Row: Corry Goettsch, Karen Raniere and Pamela Bell 
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Residence Hall Association 


Providing a comfortable living space and 
keeping the residents satisfied was their goal. As 
the governing body of the residence halls. they 
made all the major decisions on what the living 
standards were. 

RHA pushed forthe necessary policy changes. 
They worked hard to make residence hall living 
better as well as comfortable. 

Within the year, the group focused on new 
tclevision channels. 

To merease the awareness of channel changes, 
Starz movie channel printed out a television 
guide Jor the students, 

~The change was very good, and the students 
adjusted well to them,” Kelli Prim, RHA mem- 
ber, said. “I would have loved to have seen more 
channels added, but the ones we did have pro- 
vided more entertainment for the students.” 

Being involved in RHA was both a learning 
eaperience as well as an opportunity to develop 
strong leadership. 

“RHA was a great leadership opportunity for 
all students,” Jeff Lukens, executive board mem- 
ber, said. “It not only helped me to get to know 
how the students felt, but also how | may have 
felt about the students.” 

RHA members were planning a Valentine's 
Day dance, a formal dinner dance in the spring, 
a tornado program and S.N.O.W., which stood 
for Sate Navigation on Walkways established to 
cereale fun activities for students’ entertainment. 

The organization benefited the University as 


well as the students by opening the lines of 


communication between both parties. 


“RHA was a group with dedicated members of 


all the halls across campus—student-leaders 
withcampus-like concerns and the desire to have 
fun.” Curus Heldstab, RHA president, said. 
The group's members made it their duty to 
help the students. 
They pushed for the neeessary changes and 
made satisfaction their major goal. 
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Atthe RHA sponsored Midnight Bowling, Dave Nuttall refills a basket of tree condoms to place by a safe 
sex display. The event was held during Advantage “95. 
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North Complex = 


opportunity for recreational, social and cultural growth 
@ Received third place for Independent house category during Home- 
coming 
@ Received second place in clowns during Homecoming 
@ Raised over $300 with penny wars for Toys for Tots 
@ During October and November, received Hall of the Month 


lront Row: Chris Cook, Duane George. Sarah Catron, Molly MeMilian and Sarah Gar 

Row 2: Matt Baker, adviser: Jessica Hawkins, Angeli Larkins. Stacey MeW Ku 
Baldwin and Sarah Shields. Row 3: Steve Gilson, Stefanie Meyer, Corey Potts, Sara Azde 
Jennifer Eflsworth, Lor Patton and Rick Langhelp. Back Row. Christian Hornb P: 
Nielson. Craig Schieber, Devin Warrington, Jason Tarwater. Jason Lengemann and Justin 
Seckel. 


National Residence Hall Honorary 


recognized people for leadership, development skills and creativity 

@ Recognized and honored those students who made significant 

contributions to the residence halls 

B Went to national conferences each year z 
M@ Restructured program to recognize students 

@ Must have had a 2.5 GPA, live on campus and go through an inter- 

view process to be a member 

M@ Recognized outstanding halls each month 


FrontRow: Kathleen Winghart. Kelli Pam. Karen Ramere, Julie Knauss. DeAnna Koelliker. 
Eileen Allen and Scott Evans. Row 2: Tresa Barlage, Melissa Wardrip. Heather Mintle. 
Jennie Nelson, Cathy Brier, Christy Pallas and Cheri Flippin. Back Row: Curtis Heldstab, 
Wayne Viner. adviser. Kirk Kluempke. Tom Winghart. Robin Casey and Jennifer Beekman. 


Phillips Hall wn 


sponsored several members for the multiple sclerosis walk 
W@ Had a Super Bowl party, a finals week party and a Halloween dance 
M@ Started an aerobics class which was taught by a student and 
attended by 20 to 25 residents per night 
HW Began a Walk-in Club at the fitness center where residents would sign 
in how many miles they walked, ran or rode on an exercise bike, and 
then got a prize at the end of the year if they had the most miles 
@ Twenty to 30 members regularly attending meetings 


Front Row: Katie Niemeier and Steve Muarotti, Back Row: Lorrie Vaccaro and Sarah Lund. 


Residence Hall Association 


governing body and voice of all residence halls on campus 


@ Sponsored a Halloween dance for a social activity 
Supported finals study rooms, a midnight barbecue and reduced-rate 
movie nights in Maryville = 


Mi Participated in Building Bridges project during the fall 


Front Row: Curtis Heldstah, Missy Wardrip, Scott Evans and Jeff Lukens, Row 2: Heidt 
Murn. Teresa Ganger, Amy Willers. Benjamin Brockmann, Kelli Prim, Kimberly Smuth. 
Karen Raniere, Amanda Brichta, Corey Potts. Krist) Thomas und Denise Coole. Row 3 
Tresa Barlage. adviser; Tom Winghart. adviser: Zachary Smith, Jennifer Pearson, Duw 
Hardy martin, Amy Reece. Stefame Rennie, Dave Nuwall. Heather Herweck. Molly Edmunds 
and Lon Patton. Back Row: Dan Ziemann, adviser: Mark Bigelow. Michael [ . Andy 
Gustafson, Garrick Smith, Nitin Goil, Miranda Aleksiak, David Simenson. Chris Luk 

Rich Pereksta and Christian Hornbaker. 
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South Complex Hall Council 


community service included helping Toys for Tots 
lf Sponsored a bowling night for residents 
M@ Had r meetings every Tuesday night 
M@ Opened a fitness room and created study rooms in the residence hall 
H# Opened a game room with a pool table and foosball 


Front Row: Scott Brock, Kim Riddle and Zachery Smith. Back Row: Kirk Kluempke and 
Donita Hultake 


Student Health Advisory Council 


purpose to inform campus about student health issues 
BH Provided liaison between students and faculty and the Student Health 
Services Staff 
@ Conducted a survey about students’ needs of Health Services and 
reported the results 
@ Passed out AIDS information on AIDS Awareness Day 
@ Educated peers about health issues 


Front Row: David Gruender, Karen Browning and Joyce Bottorfl, adviser. Row 2: Cathy 
Brier and Jill Chapman. Back Row: Heather Namanny, Dave Nuttall and Jennifer Argo. 


Student Senate 


governing body of all students and organizations 


M Participated in Toys for Tots, gave blood for the annual blood drive 
and adopted a highway as community service 

Bi Organized the Tower Service Awards and Who's Who Among Univer- 
sity Students 

@ Sponsored pancake breakfast and the Ash Bash during Homecoming 
B Organized a petition with KDLX against Classic Cable to keep MTV as 
a channel 


Front Row: Cynthia Shelton, Monica Smith, Dawn Gardner, Angela Larkins and Angel 
Hartis-Lewis. Row 2: Michelle Krambeck. Sarah Alexander, Shelly Conner, Deb Smith 
and Kame Krambeek. Back Row: Scott Brock. Kelly Ferguson, Dawn Hardymartin, Jill 
Chapman, Kelly Nuss, Gary Bradley and John Olsen. 


Student Support Services 


helped students achieve academically as well as socially 
@ Offered a variety of workshops 
@ Involved in Homecoming and community service as well as various 
volunteer work 
@ Provided financial and career counseling and support 
Mf Federally-funded program 


Front Row: Virgina Peters. Tena Barratt and Kathy Reisner. Row 2: Aleesha Barcus, 
Heather Noland. Kristina Eunbok Kim, Dareth Goettemoeller and Braden Randall. Back 
Row: Scott Johnston. Amber Young. Becky Peters, Melissa Boehm and Joseph Koeberl. 
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RESIDENCE LIFE 


Student Support 


~~ 
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Student Support 


For many first generation and disabled =z 
students, Student Support Services provided 
_ the means to ease the transition from high 
school to college and lessen the burden of 
day-to-day life. 
Student Support Services was a federally 
funded program designed to support students 
who came from families with litte college 
| background and students whose physical 
| limitations required new strategies for 
learning. wn 
That support came in the forms of tutoring, 
personal counseling, scholarships, financial 
aid and aecess to cultural events, aceording 
to Phil Kenkel, Student Support Services 
director. 
“We kept close tabs on students to make 
sure We Were providing services they needed 8 
or required,” Kenkel said. = 
Around 180 students were involved with 5 
Student Support Services. Some came and =| 
went, but a majority (from 70 to 75 percent) 2 <= 
of the clientele stayed in the program. a ’ 
Because parents may not have had the — Kristina Eunbok Kim, Angela Roberts and Pele Trump of Student Support discuss religious issues 
knowledge or experience from going to — thataffect campus. Student Support provided many services for students including financial aid and 
college. first generation college students counseling. 
may have needed some extra guidance along The functions of Student SupportServices — background, [ had to have someone out 
the way. was similar to those of Upward Bound, its there to motivate and help me do well.” 
Student Support Services, Kenkel said, sister program for high school in which — Peters said. 
was there to supply that need along with many college students participated hy The program, compared to the national 
anything else tomake the collegeexperience — volunteering as instructors. average, was considered a success. About 
less of a struggle. Kenkel, Upward Bound director foreight 50 pereent of Northwest students in the | 
The program sponsored tickets tocultural — years, said Student Support Services was a program started and graduated at the 
programs, suchas the Maya Angelouspeech, — solid stepping stone for college fife and) University within six years. The national 
“42nd Street” or the dinner theater in the — academics. average. Kenkel said, was around 38 
Kansas City area. Students in the program said the services percent. 
Workshops in resumé writing, listening — helped stabilize their academic careers at By providing a helping hand ora word of 
skills. renter’s rights and self-defense were — Northwest. Becky Peters, a first generation — encouragement, Student Support Services 
also offered by the program. The highlight — student, said she did not Know if she would — oftensueceeded in graduating students from 
of the workshop series was a 5- to 6-hour — have done as well without the program. the University—a task that was their 
retreat on leadership skills. “With parents lacking a college — primary goal. 
a} 
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SPECIAL INTEREST 


Alliance of Black Collegians 


Supporting young, prospering minority stu- 
dents was the purpose of the Alliance of Black 
Collegians. 

“lUwas a good organization that helped bring 
the African-American students together,” Kim 
Merrill said. , 

ABC was described as a strong, influential 
group that pushed for minority involvement in 
various school programs, 

Although at times the organization struggled 
for membership, it survived and provided a place 
for students to get involved on campus and 
support each other. 

“Eliked the fact that it was still in existence,” 
Liz Wood, adviser, said. “There was atime when 
we thought we would lose the group. | liked the 
fact that there was male involvement. And, as 
with other groups, it was important for the cam- 
pus.” 

ABC was originally named Harambee. Hav- 
ing this organization on campus opened many 
possibilities for the University. 

“ABC provided a perspective that was unique 
to Northwest, enhancing their possibilities ol 
competing in a global society,” Pat Foster- 
Kamara said. 

From the Multicultural Fair at Family Day to 
the Martin Luther King Jr. Walk, ABC led mi- 
nority students as well as others through the year. 
It was the central support group for its members 
and it helped these students develop their inter- 
Sie 

“ABC was very important to Northwest,” 
Louis Sanders said. “When it was founded, its 
purpose was to incorporate the campus and soci- 
ety as a Whole. It was still (in 1995-96) a neces- 
sary support system on campus. ABC had always 
accomplished things we could be proud of.” 

\BC stressed involvement with support. The 
school community and its programs were its 
basis. It not only helped bring students together, 
but also made them stronger as individuals. 
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Remembering Martin Luther King Jr.. Sonya Edmon shields her candle from a cold breeze as she walks 
trom the Mable Cook Administration Building to the Bell Tower. According to Alliance of Black 


Collegians members. part of the candle’s meaning was its ability to start other candles ablaze. 
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Alliance of Black Collegians 


purpose was to assist and provide support for black students 
B Planned picnics and retreats with local group homes 
@ Sponsored events to celebrate black history 
B Recipients of the Most Attendance award at basketball ga 
Minority Achievement awards and Martin Luther King Scholar 
Hi Members also participated in a skating party and Christmas ner 


Front Row: Lours Sanders. Kimberly Memill. Brandy Maltbia. La R : 

Kuch and Lomita Rowland. Row 2. Sonya !: Tandrea J [ I N 

Jones, Rebecea McDonald and April Griffith. Back R Vye | D 7 2) 
LeNan Buckner and LeRon lord. 


Alpha Mu Gamma + 


organization was a National Foreign Language Honorary 
B Helped with Foreign Language Day with high school students on 
campus 
@ Participated in meeting with French-and Spanish-speaking people of 
Maryville. a 
M@ Celebrated Dia del Muertos (Day of the Dead) around Halloween 
@ Had its annual dinner with food and music from various countries 
such as Spain, Mexico and France 
@ Had a Christmas party, picnic and played games 
Front Row: Brandy J. Maltbia, Louise Horner. adviser; Nancy Ontiveros and Lisa H. Reiss (= 


Row 2: Chris Armiger. Rita Delsignore, Lia Ruiz and Channing Horner. adviser. Back Row 
Reinhard Mosslinger. Dina Hulscher. Chery! Dunham and Michael Ruckdeschell. 


Alpha Psi Omega 


group was an honorary theater fraternity = 
@ Performed the Children’s Christmas show and also taught a Girl 
Scout theater workshop 
@ Sent nominations for the Irene Ryan award and was the recipient of 
departmental and service awards 


] 


Front Row: Ericka Corrado and Shad Ramsey. Row 2: Carol Patton. Grant Hilgenkamp and fat 
Connie Juranek. Back Row: Alison Mizerski and Mark Vams, adviser 


Alpha Kappa Alpha 


established academic development, social and spiritual upliftment 
@ Required to have a GPA of at least 2.7, take at least 12 credit hours 
and have outstanding character and leadership ability 

@ Sponsored a canned food drive, gathered clothes for a battered 
women’s shelter and made visits to a local nursing home 


@ Planned study skills, time management and weight loss seminars 
and created a mentoring program 


Front Row: Sharon Johnson, Cynthia Shelton and Lonita Row land 
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SPECIAL INTEREST 


Chinese Student Association 


Imagine chasing marbles with chopsticks 
instead of picking them up with your hands. 
This game was one of the traditions of the 
Mooneake Festival sponsored by the 
Chinese Student Association. 

Along with the Chinese New Year 
recognition, the Mooncake Festival was 
one of the two main annual events of the 
CSA which celebrated the cultural 
differences and similariues of Northwest 
students. 

“For the Mooncake Festival, we invited 
professors and friends for the festival,” 
Sharon Cha said. “The festival was held at 
the Mandarin Restaurant. and after being 
served Chinese food, a play was presented 
tothe audience. The play was about why we 
celebrated the festival.” 

Afso during the festival, a Pipa, a string 
instrument, was used for entertainment 
followed by games. 

“Miki Lin, a music major, played the 
Pipa instrument in front for the occasion,” 
Cha said. “One reason we played the 
instrument Was because it was unusual and 
not many people heard it being played.” 

One of the activities the association 
participated in was teaching inan elementary 
school for the day. This allowed them to 
share parts of their cultural heritage with 
children who may never have an opportunity 
to travel overseas. 

“We taught the students about the 
Chinese culture,” Loretta Xu said. “One of 
the activilies we did was teaching them how 
to use chopsuchs.” 

Celebration of the Chinese New Year 
was a major event for the organization. As 
with traditional parties in the United States, 
strects Were filled with parades and the air 
with fireworks. To celebrate the event. which 
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Chia-Jung Lin serves mooneake to Ai- Wah Ng and Angie Ng during a Mooncake Festival held al 
the Mandarin Restaurant. The Chinese Student Association sponsored the dinner. 


began Feb. 19 and lasted four days, the red 
envelopes were exchanged. The envelopes 
contained cash from parents, grandparents, 
auntsuncles, other family members or 
even friends, 

On the New Year day, a big family 
dinner is prepared. At Northwest, posters 
were hung up about the big event and 
professors and triends were invited. Tickets 
went on sale for anyone else who was 
interested in the New Year's event that took 
place on campus. 

“Because | could not be with my family, 
they sent me a package lor the New Year.” 
Cha said. 

The group met once a month and had 
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about 20 active members. Some of the 
social events were ice-skating, bowling 
planning international day, putting togethey 
arecipe book and holding a Chinese cooking 
class. 

There were no requirements for joining 
the organization other than an interest ii 
the Chinese culture. 

“Anyone could have joined,” Cha said 
“Last year, we even had acouple from towr 


Chinese food that we were teaching. The 
couple had a really good time learning. ”~ 
Teaching others while celebrating theif 
heritage, members of the CSA used thei 
differences to emphasize their similarities 
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Baptist Student Union 
incorporated readings of the Bible into daily activities 

@ Provided an environment to come together in Christian fellowship 
@ Sponsored a hay ride, Thanksgiving dinner and a fundraiser for z 
Habitat for Humanity 
@ Held a fal} retreat at the Lake of the Ozarks 
Front Row: Lynette Schalfner, Regina Hanson, Jarusha Sluss, Susie Mires. Eckert. 
Rebekah Michael, Leanna Hellerand Lor Patton. Row 2; Denise Coder, Amy R | 
Warrick, Sharla Sievers, Derrech Booth, Sheila Melford, Shane Bradley and Darren k 
Bach Row: Stuart Reece, Justin Metcher. Brandon Craw ford, Stacy Bi Tim Brecht W 
Kevin Neely, Jason Boyer and Chery] Massey 

Campus Activity Programmers rat 

brought a balanced variety of entertainment to campus 

® Established the underground Cafe Karma 
@ Organized and brought the Violent Femmes, Pauly Shore and Collin 
Raye to perform on campus x 
Front Row: Sarah Derks, Cammy Newton, Michael Morris. Colleen Cooke. Rebekal 
Pinich. Knsti Dennehy, Mac Tonnies, Ross Bremner and Mike Carroll. Row 2: Pat Isk 
Amy Ethetton and Traci Mays. Back Row: Angela Wheeler, Emily Hoffsette, Victoria 
Anderson, Jennifer Davidson, Carla Hayes, Lon Patton and Vanessa Strope 


Chi Alpha 


Christian Ministry outreach program for the Assembly of God z 
H Promoted the belief that everyone could have a personal relationship 
with God and that people should live their life for God 
@ Were baptized at an older age when they could make the decision for 
themselves 


Front Row: Tara Hieronymus, Shanygne Gullickson, Dawn Gardner. Keri Peterson and FRY 
Jerry Girdner. Back Row: Kevin Gullickson, Joss Walter and Duane Hazelton. 


Zz 
Chinese Student Association 
helped international students adapt to the environment and culture 
Hf Had to show interest in the Asian culture, but did not have to be 
Asian Ta 
H Planned activities such as international day and a Mooncake Festival 
M Provided cooking classes and produced a cookbook 
Front Row: Ean Lee. Seaw Chin and Loretta Xu. Back Row: Tsut Waa Yin, Gerald Kramer. 
adviser: and Al-Wah Ng. 
> 
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Chinese Student Association LS 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


Fellowship of Tower Gaming Society 


The cards were shuliled, the dice ready and the 
players had on their poker faces—il was time to 
play! The Fellowship of the Tower Gaming 
Society had a tradition since 1987 of playing 
games. 

The Fellowship of the Tower played a wide 
range of games: chess. Monopoly. poker, bridge. 
Shatter Zone, On The Edge and Magic. 

The club had approximately 25 people and 
anyone who enjoyed playing games was 
welcome. 

“We tried not to be too serious.” Scott Jones 
said. 

The group devoted most of its time to the 
Monopoly tournament in November, according 
to Kevin Elmore, president. An annual regional 
gaming convention was held in the spring. 

“Thad known the guys (in the Fellowship) for 
(wo years and | decided to join and have fun,” 
Angela Wooden said. “My favorite games were 
Monopoly and Shatter Zone. I judged the 
Monopoly Tournament and it went rather well.” 

Designed for game players, Fellowship of the 
Tower brought them together for good games, 


Photo by Chris Tucker 


. 2 Fellowship of the Tower Gaming Society members play a game of Robo Rally during a Friday game 
good times and good sportsmanship. night in the Franken Hall main lounge. The members also ptayed card games such as Magic. 


Christian Campus House 


organization dedicated to religious awareness 
Hi Planned retreats and a mission trip to Mexico 
M@ Provided weekly Bible studies for anyone interested 
M@ Participated in a Habitat for Humanities project 
M@ Held Bible studies and Christian services 
Front Row: Kelli Harpster, Valerie Bowen, Marcella Schaeffer. Leanna Heller. Jennifer 
Kenney. Mike Spalding, Lia Ruiz, Sarah Elliott, Abby Cliver and Matthew Brunk. Row 2: 
Brent Bamhull, Jennifer Davidson, Sarah Butter. DaraCox, Carrie Peterson. Shane Bradley. 
Jason Hawk and Shan Blunt. Back Row: Stuart Reece. Justin Fletcher, Brian Whitaker. 


Roger Charley. Nancy Charley. Amanda Pitts. Amy Bickford-Smith, Chery! Dunham and 
Anne Northup 
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Fellowship of Christian Athletes 


speakers talked about what it meant to be a Christian 
@ Held Bible study sessions every Sunday night 
B® Chopped wood to make money for the organization z 
B Had Bill Stutz, the FCA head for Missouri, come and speak on 
programs they were doing such as alcohol awareness 
MH Went to Blades games, one of many social activities they did together 
@ Not required to be an athlete to be in the organization 


Front Row: Casey Burgert, Sarah Derks, Heidi Murry. Kristi Thomas. Natalie Schwartz an 

Teresa Ganger. Row 2: Callie Sslvey, Crystal Melcher. Leslie Dickherber and Land wn 
VanAhn. Row 3: Matt Van Schyndel, Michael Helling, Jessica Yeldell, Jenniler Hardwick. 
Stefunie Rentie and Laura | Jafemeister. Back Row: Chad Morton, David Hudson. Nathanie 
Shneves, Mike Skinner, Brian Sutton and Justin Pletcher 


Fellowship of Tower Gaming Society - 


promoted a healthy and creative environment for gamers 
@ Gathered to play board games and other games 
M@ Sponsored a Monopoly tournament and monthly game nights 
MH Established in 1987 
@ Paid a $5 per year fee as a part of the organization ee) 
Front Row: Chris Eblen, Kevin Elmore, Sam Frazier I] and Eric Thiese. Row 2: Melinda 
Boeckman, Cathy Manning and Ryan Gray. Row 3: Diarra S. Dunlap, Angela Wooden, 
Amy Evans and Derek Berdine. Back Row: Scott Jones and Kris Knight. 


International Student Organization 


shared cultural diversities and commonalities with other students = 
M@ Sponsored a Humane Society Valentine’s Day Fundraiser and a turkey 
dinner for a family at Thanksgiving 
@ Spoke at community events 
@ Participated in a trip to Worlds of Fun and to the Fiesta Hispana in 
Kansas City, Mo. 
@ Organized a culture show in April m 
Front Row: Lisa Stubbendick. Cristelyn Wehrle. Sayaka Hashimoto. Tuthu Basoglu. Yuki 
Osawa, Bahar Yildiz, Christine Ethangatta, Ritsuko Kikkawa and Wonju Jeung. Row 2: 
Martha Patricia Lozoya. Tomoko Hiraoka, Orestes Melendez Ortega. Jefferson Karigambe. 
Nitin Goil, Jennifer Baker, Jill Lobdell, Nesrin Bakirand Claudia Velarde. Back Row: Julius 
Heidarsson, Gwendolyn Best, Nura ZA. Lau Sao. Yoadan Tilahun, Tammara Scott. Sande 
Richards Stanley, adviser: and Jesus Lopez. =z 


Kolaiah 


spread the gospel of Christ through the performing arts 
@ Worked at an inner-city soup kitchen 


M@ Sponsored a cross training retreat and a ballroom performance 7 
@ Led youth retreats and worship services 
Front Row: Jenifer McKnight. Jennifer Ellis and Carrie Peterson. Back Row: Mike 
Freeman, Angela Holtkamp and Amanda Pitts 
> 
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Fellowship of Tower Gaming Society PAHS) 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


Sigma Society 


Helping the community and serving Northwest 
were Ways Sigma Society accomplished their goal 
of promoting high standards and leadership skills. 

“Sigma Sociely was a great organization that 
promoted service to the community and prepared 
women lor leadership roles in the professional Held.” 
Amy Kralik. president, said. 

Members were required to be of sophomore status 
and have aGPA of at least a 2.5. Also, members had 
lo participate in a community service project each 
month. Service projects ranged from donating a 
Thanksgiving meal to working at group homes. 
Many members enjoyed the service aspect of the 
organization. 

“What was so special was the teamwork,” Jennee 
Barnes said. “Itallowed me to strive toward goals as 
a team and serving people as a team.” 

Besides the monthly service projects, the 
organization actively participated in Homecoming 
in the Independent competition. Sigma Society was 
awarded with the Homecoming Supremacy trophy 
and Parade Supremacy trophy. The group placed 
firstin the Independent house decoration competition 
with their theme of “Wild Northwest.” 

By serving the community and the University, 
members learned leadership skills andthe importance | Aimee Wilke pomps the banner for the Sigma Society house decorations “Wild North- 
of giving. weot.” Sigma Society placed first in the Independent house decoration competition 


Photo by Amanda McManigal 


Newman Center 


provided fellowship and activities with a Catholic emphasis 
@ Participated in highway clean-up and Toys for Tots. 
W@ Held a faculty social. 
@ Had a meal and discussion every Wednesday night. 
@ Met every Monday night. 
B Had Catholic church services on campus for those students who 
could not go to the church across town. 


Front Row: Fr. Navier Nacke. Mary Voegele. Rachel Molitor. Karen Cechowski, Dareth 
Goettemoeller and Jason Clarke. Back Row: Adrian Goettemoeller. Leslie Dickherber. 
Angela Holtkamp. Denise Coole and Matt Goedken. 
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Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 


encouraged and promoted the highest standards in music field 
@ Sponsored a music scholarship 
B Participated in Adopt-A-Highway 
Held Halloween and Valentine dances 
@ Helped the American Cancer Society Making Strides program as 
community service 


Iront Row: Jeremy Henderson, Nathan O'Donnell. Daniel Brod. Kevin Maret, Pat Watts, 


Austin Howell, Andy Blowers, Brad Stephens, David Shipman, Aaron Hufty and Mark R 


Meyer. Row 2: Adrian Droegemueller, Netl Darnell. Tye Parsons, Andy Beck, Davi 


Catherall, Duane Lawson, Tim De Boom, Kerth Colton, Ales Dyer. Jeremy Browning and 
Michael Wilks. Back Row: Sean Rathman, Jason Mggers, Brian Bliss, Ryan Kenney, Adag 
Smith, Scott Wagner, Scott Wiederstein, Joel Mooney, Mark Murphy, Kalin Tapp, Eric 
Woodward and Christopher Isher 


Religious Life Council 


coordinated activities among religious groups on campus 
B Held a game night, spring barbecue and hayrides 
@ Social events included going bowling and playing volleyball 
B Organized activities such as Sports Day with other campus houses 
@ Sponsored religious performers for Cafe Karma 


Front Row: Dawn Gardner, Julie Randolph, Marlean Ehlers and Natalie Schevarty. Back 
Row: Peter Goecke, Monica Howard, Marey Chamas, Paula Sorensen. Jeremy Reiff and 
Don Ehlers, campus minister. 


Science Fiction 


taught children about solar system 
B Participated in Adopt-A-Highway 
@ Went to the Renaissance Festival and Truman Museum as group 
activities 
B® Held a Halloween costume party 


Front Row: Paul Schweedler and Phil Capps. Back Row: Kristy Dennehy and Marct 
Schaeffer. 


Sigma Society 


provided service to campus and community 
@ Won parade supremacy and finished first in the Independent Division 
of house decoration competition during Homecoming 
@ Organized an annual bridal show 
B Assisted in group homes, donated to the food pantry and gave to 
Toys for Tots as community service projects 


Front Row: Melame Brown, Jenmfer Beekman, Tuthu Basoglu, Melissa Fletchall, Emilie 
Allen, Johnna Beemer, Angelique Hager. Lisa Short and Anita Hardy. Row 2° Sheil 

O'Donnell, Carie Blanchet, Chery!Blum, Katrina Ruder. Katerine Mason, Lisa Se 

Julie Peterson, Michelle Heppermann, Corie Rasmussen and JoAna Marion. Row 3: Nicole 
Hoge. Carrie Geisendort, Melissa Strnad, Stacy Blum. Andrea Gibson, Ann Rathje. Jenniter 
Argo. Heather Namanny. Amy West and Bobbie Barboza. Back Row: Lauren W Lisa 
Klindt, Cynthia Fenn, Stephanie Fisher. Aimee Wilke, Amy Kralth. Kim Chandler. Jessica 
Whaley. Amy Bickford-Smuth and Tisha Law. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST 


Women’s Issues in Sociely 


and Education 


No longer the silent majority on campus, women established 
their own organization that gave them a voice in making the 
public aware of issues women faced on an everyday basis. 
Women’s Issues in Society and Edticaion provided both and 


gave women a chance to support these issues and bring them to 


the toretront of the Northwest community. 

While the idea of a women’s group had been 
around for years, the group was not officially 
organized until spring 1995. 

“Dr. (Cheryl) Meyer and | were chatuing 
one might and wondering if it would work.” Dr. 
Kenneth Hill said. “We decided to give ita try 
and see what would happen.” 

The results were promising as many people 
showed interest inthe idea ofa group completely 
devoted to women’s issues. 

“There were so many people w ho contributed 
to the formation of the group,” Hill said. “The 
organization had a lot of support in getting the 
foundation laid.” 

For their first year, the group concentrated 
on gaining recognition and awareness. They 
had bimonthly meetings—one meeting to deal 
with eampus issues and the other to deal with 
issues more global in nature. 

One such global issue was the Women’s Conterenee in 
China. Dr. Frances Shipley accepted WISE’s invitation to speak 
about her trip to the conlerenee, The meeting was open to the 
public and held at Gourmet Pleasures. 

“We were trying to gel more of Northwest and the Maryville 
community involved,” Suzy Griggs, vice president, said. “We 
concentrated on goals that were reachable like a symposium and 
sale walk. The symposium dealt with different issues such as 
satety and tamily issues like spousal abuse and rape.” 

WISE also looked toward the long-term goal of a safehouse 
tor battered women. The nearest safehouse was located in St. 
Joseph, over 40 miles away. The interest was there, but the 
money required for such an extensive projeet was not. 

“We hadn teven applied for the grant yet,” Griggs said. “We 
hoped to get it going soon, but it wasn’t feasible to do 11 during 
the first year.” 
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“As an older 
member of the 
community, | 
knew that women 
around here 
needed a voice.” 


-Gina Jenson 
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VOICE 


In addition to a safehouse, the group also wanted to get blue 
phones installed across campus. The blue phones would have 


been placed at key spots and direetly linked to Maryville Public | 


Satety for use by both men and women in distress. Like the 
safechouse, though, the blue phones were still in the early 
planning stages. 

While WISE focused a great amount of its 
allenuion on violenee against women, the 
organization was also equally concerned with 
how women were perceived and treated in the 
community and industry. 

Non-traditional student Gina Jenson believed 
that there was a need for this group because of 
these false perceptions. 

“As an older member of the community, | 
knew that women around here needed a voice,” 
Jenson said. “WISE was that tool.” 

WISE worked to get the community involved 
with the organization. Griggs said Leslie 
Ackmann of Gourmet Pleasures was one of their 
biggest supporters, often lending out her coffee 
shop for WISE meeungs. 

“Leslie was a great believer in the 
organization,” Griggs said. “Plus she was 
involved with the women’s group in town. She 
was basically our link to the community and provided the coffee 
house for many of our meetings, increasing the recognition by 
getting us out in the public eye.” 

With the support of the community, advisers and group 
members, WISE experienced steady growth over the year. 
Griggs attnibuted much of the group's initial suecess to the 
people involved. 

“We had two of the greatest advisers.” Griggs said. “The 
execulive board firmly believed in the group and so did the 
members who showed up to the meetings. There was a core 
group of people involved who really wanted the organization to 
sueceed.” 

Hill said that he believed that as awareness of women’s Issues 
increased. WISE would gain even more momentum. However, 
year one provided a solid forum for women to roar and be heard 
at last. 
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Student Ambassadors 


helped with Family Day, Sneak Preview and Advantage '95 


@ Gave campus tours to 85 percent of incoming freshmen and played 
an important role in the recruiting process 


@ Fifteen of the 44 ambassadors were new to the program and all 
belonged to diverse campus organizations 

M Participated in Homecoming activities by having a jalopy entry in the 
parade 


Front Row: Roger Pugh, adviser: Matt Kitai, Kristi Hawley, Peggy Wanniager. 7 
Hertz, Brandy Malthia, Danan Galyon and Martsa Sanchez. Row 2: Karrie Kramb 
Kerry Koenig. Lisa Lewis, Cathleen Welsh. Elise Sportsman, Kristina Wilburn, Jil 
New land and Shaw a Krider. Row 3: Naron Hufty, Kevin Sptehs, Ted Quintin, Niki Het 
Stacy Plummer, Chris Pavalis, Lynette Humphreys and Amanda Wright. Back Row: An 
Nothstine. P.J. Amys, Dennis Esser, Brad Lager, Phil Tompkins, David Zwank. Jerem 
Browning and Jessica Elgin. 


Turkish Club 


presented Turkish culture to campus and promoted friendship 
@ Sponsored a guest speaker from Turkey 


@ Participated in ISO 

@ Had a Turkish soccer team 

@ Met on Fridays 

Front Row: Yuce Aganoglu, Ebru Temel, Nestin Baku. Bahar Yildiz. Tutku Basoglu and 
Hakan Erbil. Row 2: Nilgun Barut, Murat Doganguzel, Yavuz Gucen, Adnan Gulbay, Erhan 
Yengulalp. Haluk Kandas and Bureak Garmak. Back Row: Torlon Erban, Alper Dertbudak, 
Boris Sohin, Tolga Senel, Emrah Ahiskahoglu, Mete Arig. Ahmet Tokdemir and Salah 
Gunay. 


Wesley Center 


helped families and children during holidays 
@ Met Wednesday nights for singing and worship 


M@ Sunday supper was a popular group activity, offering dinner and a 
team sport 
@ Had midweek worships 


Front Row: Cara Weber, Dana Kemerling. Heather Ward. Natalie Schwartz. Sher 
Winingar, Beth Ann Homan, Dawn Gardner and Melanie Brown. Row 2: Julie Hendren. 
Jaime Riddle, Amy Thornburg. Heather White. Stacy Wagers, Julie Randolph. Marjean 
Ehlers and Don Ehlers. Row 3: Neil Neumeyer, Monica Howard. Russ Scott, Travis 
Dimmit, Kimberlyn Cully, Melissa Nichols. Nicolle Mindrup, Jennifer Strader, Kevin 
Heyle, Shena Grenier and Steve Gilson. Back Row: Molly McMilian, Mike Ehlers, 
Nathaniel Shrieves, Mare Vasquez. Scott Wiederstein, Duane Hazelton, Sonja Erichsen 
Kristi Wiederstein and Kevin Johnson. 


Women’s Issues in Society and Education 


sponsored speakers about Women’s Conference in China 
@ Educated men and women on issues concerning women 


Mf Did workshops including ones on rape, violent crime and abuse 
M@ Started a newsletter for enhanced public awareness 

@§ Began an extensive project to have a spousal abuse protection 
agency in Maryville 


Front Row: Patricia Griggs, Rachel Sleevi, Angela Hilpert. Tadd Hilpert, Jina Jenson. 
Christte Howell. Meagan Howell and Encca Marshall. Row 2: Angetique Hager. Becks 
Minton, Kindra Fox, Emmy Davies. Cynthia Grosvenor, Amy Duggan. Back Row 


Timothy Owen, Emrah Ahiskahioglu. Erah Zeren and Mete Arig. 
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M-Club 


They were the tcket-takers at Bearcat 
athlete events. They were the ones across 
campus Who wore green Jackets with white 
M/s on them. They were M-Club. 

M-Club was the lettermen’s club at 
Northwest. To he eligible to belong to M- 
Club, an athlete must have been recom- 
mended to the athletic couneil by that 
athlete's coach. After the recommendation 
and approval from the couneil. the athlete 
went through an induction ceremony. 

“Our induction ceremony was not for- 
mal,” Sherri Reeves. M-Club sponsor and 
assistant athletic director. said. "We had it 
after the meeting and we went over every - 
thing. It was more of an informational in- 
duction.” 

M-Club membership consisted of atleast 
two athletes from every sport. After that. 
each sport received one representative for 
every [0 lettermen. 

Partof the M-Club requirements tor dues 
was todo two work assignments during the 
year. Work assignments included special 
projects the club worked on and taking 
tickets at Bearcat athletic events. 

Leigh Rasmussen, M-Club treasurer, 
said the organization gave members a 
chance to meet other athletes. 

“Working at the games gave mea chance 
to help out the other teams (while taking 
uchets) and watch them play.” Rasmussen 
said. 

Greg Teale, vice president. said M-Club 
Was another way for athletes to meet other 
athletes 

“We saw the other athletes in the weight 
room,” Teale said. “But M-Club was a way 
for the athletes to know one another.” 

When the athletes completed their two 
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M-Club member Lisa Flynn checks a ticket during a basketball game in Lamkin Gym. As varsily athletes, M 
Club members worked at sporting events and had an opportunity to interacte with athletes from other sports. 


work assignments for the year, they re- 
ceived their Jettermen’s jackets, which did 
not cost the teams they played for anything. 

“With M-Club giving the students their 


jackets, the cost of the coats didn’t come 


from the coach's pockets,” Reeves said. 
After the athletes had completed their 
senior season, and completed all of their 
work assignments, they reeeived a blanket 
decorated with the sport they letteredin and 
the M-Club letter. 
Twice during the year. the M-Club 
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planned a banquet to recognize its mem- 
bers. The recognition helped athletes cel- 
ebrate the year and the accomplishments. It 
was also a final opportunity for the athletes 
to gather together and socialize. 

With their athletic skill and campus ser- 
vice, M-Club members were more than just 


jocks. Being a part of M-Club was about 


more than getting to wear the white and 
green, it Was about being a pant of the group 
and putting something back into the com- 
munity. 
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Bearcat Sweethearts 


aided and assisted in recruiting football players during the spring 
@ Provided spirit during football season 
@ Had nursing home pals as community service 
@ Attended away games 
® Held a formal, socials and parties as social activities 
@ Had a Worlds of Fun fundraiser 


Front Row: Lort Gano, Alicia Phillips. Billee Warren, Amy k Jennifer Gum, C 
Tyeerdsmia, onita Row land and Joann Hall. Row 2; Michelle Mattson, Brenda T K 
Kerchner, Jill Dirlam. Chris Binning, Lenetta Dotson and M hr B 

Bernadette Russ, Mary Asherntrop, Elizabeth Curtis, Sarah Hays. Angie Henning. H 


Gersler and Nettie Chamas 


Flag Corp 


performed during halftime shows during football games 
® Sponsored flag competition 
@ Participated in Homecoming parade with a routine 
@ Went to Clarinda Band Day 
B Assisted the Marching Band in entertaining at halftime shows for 
football games 
@ Nine out of 11 members were new 


Front Row: Heather White. Kim Anderson, Jill Hetsterkhamp and Enn Maybee. Back Row. 
Keely Whipp. Joey Everly. Michelle Launsby, Jenni Gahm and Nancee Jones. 


HPERD 


celebrated Health Awareness Week 
@ Worked at Homecoming concession stand 
@ Focused on four different aspects: corporate, therapeutic, manage- 
rial and municipal fitness 
@ Played volleyball and basketball 
@ Sponsored health fairs as community service 
@ Promoted health and welltness and aided in the opportunities to 
attend local. regional and national conferences 
Front Row: Mary Aschentrop. Krista Terry, Deanna Bennett, Julie Norlen, Kimberley 
Adams and Janet Tiemey. Row 2: Deb Lawhead. Amie Messinger. Scott Norlen, Justin 


Blatny and Cor Elitrits. Back Row: Andrea Lantz, Heather Jenkins. Angie Lantz. Karen 
Offutt and Kate Osebold. 


M-Club 


raised funds by working at athletic events 
@ Brought together athletes from various varsity sports 
@ Attended the Hall of Fame Banquet 
@ Participated in Sneak Preview and Parent's Weekends 
@ Held winter and spring athletic banquets as well as cookouts 


Front Row: Kelly Randles. Amber Cremeens, Renee Stains, Dana Luke. Kathy Kear 
Amy Allen, Renata Eustice and James Redd. athletic director. Row 2: Karen Hogel. Heather 
Potts. Susan Fabian, Brandy Haan, Julia Oertel, Jennifer Miller, Julic Humphreys and P 
Cummings. Row 3: Michael Balm. Jennifer Pittneh, Autumn Feaker, Diana Davis, Camie 
Sindelar, Greg Teale, Jason Melnick and Lue Vangrootel. Back Row: David Mendez. 
Jeremiah Paulson, Scott Soderstrom, Clint Johnson, Donald Ferree. Danny Bingham and 
Jake Catherell, 
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Rodeo Club 


brought together rodeo participants and enthusiasts 
@ Competed in Nationa! Intercollegiate Rodeo Association 
M Participated in Sesquicentennial rodeo in Marwille 
Hf Social activities included hayrides 
M Participated in Family Day activities 
Front Row: Amber Perry, Heather Hosch, Kelly Jo Cornelius, Andrea Tromblay, Lisa 
Gregory, Angie Roberts, Jennifer Clement, Janie Taylor and John Phillips. Row 2: Brad 
Van Gelden, Dustin Ellis, Brad Hulett, Cory Koop, Kam Anderson, Jamie Hinshaw, Scott 
Kent, Brian Rink, Heath Stanley and Chris Evans. Back Row: Chris Stuva, Ernst Uthtaut, 
Chad Mathes, Brad Stephens, Tras ts Ford, Spencer Love, Matt Van Schy ndel, Travis Smith 
and Thad Jenson. 


Steppers 


ranked sixth in national competition 


Mi Had to have a 2.0 GPA and dance ability 

@ Received top awards at NCAA summer camp, earning the chance to 
compete nationally 

@ Performed at football and basketball games 

M@ Entertained, danced and promoted spirit 


Front Row: Brooke Moore. Jenny Tinsley. Beth Gudenrath and Andrea Blizzard. Row 2: 
Paula Jack, Heather Cutler. Kim Martinovich, Maggie O'Riley and Lori Stiens. Back Row: 
Shannon Taylor, Jessica Fette, Tammy Thompson and Christina Dehner. 


Student Athletic Trainer Association 


promoted field of athletic training and educated student trainers 


@ Was assigned to different sports and helped in prevention and 
treatment of the athletes 


@ Held fundraisers such as raffles for basketballs and footballs 
@ Made a presentation to other delegates at a convention in Omaha, 
Neb. 


Front Row: Roger Pugh, adviser: Matt Kitzi, Kristi Hawley, Peggy Wanninger. Teresa 
Hertz, Brandy Maltbia. Darian Galyon and Marisa Sanchez. Row 2: Karrie Krambeck, 
kerry Koenig, Lisa Lewis, Cathleen Welsh, Elise Sportsman, Kristina Wilburn, Jill 
Newland and Shawn Krider. Row 3: Aaron Hulty, Kevin Spichs, Ted Quialin, Niki Hensler, 
Stacy Plummer, Chris Pavalis, Lynette Humphreys and Amanda Wright. Back Row: Anna 
Nothstine. P.J. Amys, Dennis Esser, Brad Lager, Phil Tompkins, David Zwank, Jeremy 
Browning and Jessica Elgin. 


Basketball (men) 


Ranked second in region 
@ Took down CMSU, ranked 17th in nation 
M University of Missouri-St. Louis 76-68 
@ Wayne State 63-60 
M@ University of Missouri-Rolla 71-66 
@ Ranked 16th in nation 
Front Row: Corey Alexander, Fred Stockton, Derrek Smith, Eddie Jones, Tony Mauer, 
Phillip Simpson and Silas Williams. Back Row: Dustin Acklin, Chris Johnson, Kevin Alford, 


Matt Redd, Jason Harms, Rick Jolley. Byron Ransome, Tom Szlanda, Dee Yarbrough, Steve 
Tappmeyer, head coach; and Roger Schmitz. 
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Emmy Davies. pep band bassisl, plays a riff during a basketball game in Lamkin Gym. The band, as 


as Steppers and cheerleaders, provided moral support tor the team and entertainment tor the fans 
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SPORTS 


Supporters 


The big game wasn't justa game. 

At Northwestit was what Al Sergel, director 
of bands, called “an event.” The primary purpose 
of the event was, of course, the game. It was also 
about cheerleaders, Steppers and band. 

“We created an awesome atmosphere,” John 
Yates, cheerleading coach, said. “We were the 
talk of the conference and known as one of the 
toughest places to come and play.” 

The Northwest support groups kept spirits 
and emotions at a high at the Bearcat games. 

“The team fed off of us.” Yates said. “Tt was 
evident in the second half when the team came to 
our end. They played with more confidence at 
home.” 

But forthe Bearcats, playing at home provided 
more than the luxury of a familiar turf. 

“The team always knew there was someone 
there to support them, no matter what,” Maggie 
O'Riley, Stepper co-captain, said. 

The athletes agreed they enjoyed it when fans 
showed up to support them. 

“They (support groups) would have helped 
draw a larger crowd and would have gotten the 
crowd into the game,” Tena Wurdeman. Bearcat 
volleyball player, said. “Their enthusiasm would 
have transfered into the crowd's enthusiasm, and 
that would have supported the players and made 
it more exciting for the team.” 

With a combined practice ume of over 40 
hours a week, support groups were about more 
than cartwheels and the school fight song. 

“There was more to it than people realized.” 
O'Riley said. “It was about planning, organizing 
and pertecting things.” 

Yates agreed and said working hard as a team 
was vital for good perfomances to keep the 
crowd's attention. 


continued on page 254 
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continued from page 283 

“] thought the games would have been a fot 
more boring and the games would not be as 
interesting for the crowd.” Emmy Davies, pep 
hand member, said. 

Being a member of a support group helped 
participants improve theniselves and hone skills. 

“They (cheerleaders) were gaining confidence 
and interactive skills through difficult: stunts.” 
Yates said. “They were going to have to go out 
there and look someone in the eye someday.” 

Though tt may have been the team that drew 
the crowd in first, the support groups played an 
important role in the whole “event.” 

Taking the responsibility of making sure the 
icams could getin and out of the gym was Sherri 
Reeves, assistant director of athletics. 

She enjoyed being at the games and witnessing 
the school spirit all the students had and the spirit) | “Fy } * act . ae 
promoted hy other students. . oe AD Nae os 

“| loved to watch the game, but] did not get to : ' | , ORT rm - ' 
see alot of it.” Reeves said. “Something like this a _ ——— 
(the packed house at the Missouri Western 
basketball game), the excitement of a full house, 
| loved to see this kind of school spirit.” 

Promoung school spirit, getting fans enthused 
and helping athletes achieve vietory were only a 
few of the things our support groups at Northwest With throngs of fans packing the gym. cheerleaders Jett Butler, John Chapin. Jaime Pierce and Jame 
accomplished. Wesley vacite the crowd. Support groups logged 40 hours per week training and perfecting their skill 
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Basketball (women) 
ranked regionally 


@ Missouri Western 90-79 

® Benedictine College 82-49 

@ University of Missouri-Rolla 86-70 
@ Northern State South Dakota 80-62 
@ Alaska Fairbanks 95-52 


Front Row: Autumn Feaker. Gwen Laudont, Angela Reeves, Kristin Folk, Julia Oertel, Pam 
Cummings and Jessica Richardson. Back Row: Les New, Wayne Winstead. head coach: 
Amy Krohn. Leigh Rasmussen, Sandi Ickes. Justean Bohnsach. Annie Coy, Monica Osborn. 


Prather, Jill Owens and Denise Schoenborn. 


Groups 


R T E R ) 


Cheerleaders 


promoted school spirit at sporting events 


@ Purchased new uniforms 

@ Said they were partly responsible for success of basketball teams 
@ One of largest squads in Northwest history 

@ Averaged 30 to 35 hours a week practicing 

& Consisted of members from all academic years 


Front Row. Karla Jewell, Andrea Miller, Nicole Elhott, Tarih Klem. Heather Myers, Jamie 
Waier and Holly Dorrel. Row 2: Jeremy Smith. Amie Horvath, Jenniler Pre \m\ 
Burasco, Maureen Barnes, Anna [lder, Jenny Cline. Kim Boley, Jamie Pierce. Cat 
Belcher and Jelf Butler, Back Row: John Yates, couch; Bradshaw Cowan, Jerem R idfor 
Chad Goehel, Joe Reardon, John Chapin, James Wesley _ Jeremy Scarbrough, Many Ly 
Yodd Zymball and Lance Fredrickson. 


Cross Country (men) 


placed 2nd at Concordia Classic 


M Placed 5th at MIAA Championship 
B Placed 3rd at William Jewell Invitional 
@ Placed 2nd at University of Arkansas Little Rock Invitional 


Ront Row: Aaron Kincheloe. Brian Cornelius, Chad Nondort and Dan Bingham. Back Row 
Richard Alsup. coach: Corey Parks, Clint Johnson, Robby Lane. Kevin F underbur; gand Ron 
DeShon, coach. 


Cross Country (women) 


placed 1st at William Jewell Invitational 


@ Placed ist at UNL/Woody Greeno Invitional 
@ Placed 2nd at MIAA Championship 
Mf Placed 3rd at NCAA Division I] Great Lakes Regional Championship 


Front Row: Renata Eustice. Dana Luke. kathy Kearns. Lindsey Borgstadt, Amber Maltin. 
Elizabeth Hall and Kara Walsh. Bach Row: Richard Alsup. coach: Renee Stains. Sharlet 
Bailey, Jennifer Miller, Carrie Sindelar. Heidi Metz. Elisa Koch and Ron DeShon. coach. 


Football 
won first Homecoming game in 6 years against Missouri Southern 


Front Row: D. Lane, B Schmutz. C. Cullin, T. Young, M. Serve. K. Gordon. J. Fults. M. 
Brooks, A. Teale. N. Inzerelo, M. LeBlane, J. Merrie and R. Thornhill, Row 2: D. Roberts, 
L. Combs. G. Wheeler, W) Hanson. G. Knight, B. Sutton. E. Worley. T. Colenburg. G. Teale. 
M. Grooms. K. Singletary. J. Melnick and J. Rogers. Row 3: G. Bonnett, T Ro Herts. K 
Achterhott. S. Coranda, J. Gustatson, S. Bostwicek. M. Tjeerdsma, J. Soroda, B. Tatum. R. 
Wright, B. Schwartz. A. Crowe and A. Callahan. Row 4: J. Shaw, D, Combs, K. Larson. - 
Stumpenhaus, R. Baker, [.. Brazier, S. Courter. D. Carlson. A. Morland, A. Dorrel. J. Haz 
and C. Stalnaker. Row 5: 8. Thompson, A. Buckwaite, M. Rinebart, A. Hage gait. C. Bee 
L. Findley. S. Gould, J. Adwell, D. Dorris. $. Gladwin and D. Hudson. Row 6: A. Horn. K. 
Stewart, A. Schneider. A. Kirby. W. Vacek. J. Marvel, M. Becker, B. Donnelly. T, Richards 
and A. Perry. Row 7: D. Doll. C. Thompson. S. Coppinger. C. Geisen, Jason Fuller, M. Uhde 
J. Crano, T. Ferguson. C. Zeller. J, BakerandS. Shght. Back Row: J. Scarbrough, T. Bamett. 
J. Mixson. J. Eilers. T. Maller, C. Sidwell, M. Gilbert, J. Nowach, S. Comerr and i Simmons. 
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Alsup 


On the track he was a coach witha love for the 
sport and his athletes. In the classroom he was a 
professor who deseribed teaching college students 
as a “great caperience.” At home he was a 
husband and father who tried to spend as much 
lime as possible with his family 

When he had a moment to spare, he enjoyed 
using his artistic abilities. He led a busy lifestyle 
ind as he headed into his 16th year, Richard 
Atsup continued working at his alma mater 

He had been coaching the cross country team 
and had been an assistant men’s track coach 
since 1977, alter returning to the University in 
76tocomplete his master’s degree in recreation, 
Coaching was more than a job to Alsup who had 

iched football, basketball, baseball, cross 
country and track 
Out of all the sports...cross country and track 
ere definitely my tavorites.” Alsup said. “} 
loved track; it was a sport where | got rewardec 
Inmany ways whether it was refining a skill with 
in individual or working with the whole team.” 
\s a coach. Alsup believed he was not 
responsible for turning a person into a good 
athlete and said he did not take the credit for his 
teams’ successes. To him. it took the right person 
ind a spark when forming a great athlete. 

In his career he coached 20 All-Americans 

and two national champions. Winning was not 


the main reason he coached—it was because of 
the athlete 

One of the best feelings was to have one of 
my athletes call me back up alter they had lett the 
University for five years.” Alsupsaid. “Knowing 
that they cared enough to keep in contact after 
they had lett 

More than just a coach and teacher, Alsup 
inspired his students through his love of sports 
and his love of the arts. 
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R dA aches the men’s track team as they perform running drills inside Lamkin Activity Center 


D ¢ reer at the Universily, f mt 0 All-Americans and (w 
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national champions 
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Tennis (men) 


U.S. teams in the Midwest Regional Tour 
@ Washburn 5-2 
H Cameron University 6-1 
M@ Southwest Baptist University 6-1 
@ First MIAA title since '87 
Front Row: Mike Pesenti, Joe Auxier, Ted Carmo, Edwardo Jarolim, Toni L.citenbauer, 
Dave Mendez and Koz Tonabr. Back Row: Mark Rosewell, coach: Oswald Mirano, Steve 


Ptasntk, Nick Mcl-ee, Trystan Crook, Dave Subrt, Brant Bermudez. Tony Blasing, Eric 
Kantor and Darren Price. 


Tennis (women) 


Ath continuous winning MIAA season 
M@ U.S. teams in Midwest Regional Tour 
M@ Cameron University-5-1 and St Cloud State University-4-3 
@ 2nd place finish at MIAA confrence 
M@ Had a 15-4 regular season record 


Front Row: Felitsa Groumoutis, Andrea Schneider, Ericca Marshal, Sherri Cassidy and 
Maria Groumoutis. Back Row: Mark Rosewell, coach: Eric Davolt, Lucey Caputo, Missy 
Thompsen, Jennifer Beekman, Lisa Jones, Liz Ruiz and Darren Price. 


Track (men) 


placed 1st at Northwest Invitational 
B® Placed 5th at CMSU Classic 


B Ranked 6th in the nation for NCAA Division {I 
B Tied for 5th at MIAA Championship 


Front Row: Shannon Wheeler, Steve Marrotti, Don Ferree, Kip Felot, Colby Mathews, 
Brian Helwig, Michael] Murphy and Damon Alsup. Row 2: Peter Ingle, Chad Dressen, 
Jason Yoo, Chad Sutton, Jason Knobbe, Justin Langer, John Decker and Joe Richert. Row 
3: Eric Wentzel, Jake Catherall. Luke VanGruedel, Jerry Smith, Andy Wiley, John Laffey, 
Clint Johnson and Brian Cox. Back Row: Richard Alsup, coach, Chris Blondin, Danny 
Bingham, Jetf Fogel. Mark Roberts, Cody Buhrmeister. Ezra Whorley, Joel Dix, Mitch 
Dosland, Kelly Brandt and Steve Thompson. 


Track (women) 
ranked 1st in the nation for NCAA Division Il 


@ Placed 2nd at MIAA Championship 
@ Placed 1st at Northwest Invitional 
@ Placed 1st at York Relays 


Front Row: Brandy Haan, Shannon Taylor, Leah Johansen. Amy Allen, Renata Eustice. 
Shannon Torti, Kathy Kearns and Jennifer Miller. Row 2: Paula Sorenson, Carrie Sindelar, 
Renee Stains. Dana Luke, Amy Torres, Meghan Cavalier and Ehzabeth Hall. Back Row: 
Kerry Doetker, Tash Godreau, Jacshelle Sasser, Leslie Dickherber, Melinda Madison, Julie 
Humphreys, Tena Wurdeman and Anne Northup 


faking te right 


By Ruby Dittmer 


iting at his desko in his Maryville apartment with the televi- 
srononin the background, he was waiting fora client to return his 
call. Rob Matthews had been working with the same clients since 
his summer internship with Baster, a St. Louis-based corporation 
that made and distributed hospital supphies. 
Matthews searched for an internship in medi- 


Amy Achersold, Child & Family Studies 


Marcia Alsup. Child & Family Studies 


cal sales fora year prior to being hired at Baxter. 
He had sent resumes and appheations to 12 
different companies betore he was offered an 
., internship at Baxter. His search paid olf as 
Matthews became a full-time employee of the 

+ company hefore the end of the semester. 

“| did a lot of research,” Matthews said. “I 
knew someone who worked there and {just kept 
talking to him.” 

. At Baxter he worked with sales representa- 

lives, who met with the largest hospitals in St. 

s+ Louis, managing past debts and helping cus- 
tomers work through problems with bills. 

“People always got the impression that [ was 
abillcollector,” Matthews said. “Butitwas not that way. f worked 
through problems with customers. It was not like the hospitals did 
not have enough money to pay for the products. Baxter may have 
just billed them for things they did not receive or they received 
things they were not billed for.” 

Matthews successtully surpassed a goal of $75,000 in recovery 
for the company during the summer, collecting $215,000 in lost 
funds for Baxter. Matthews said he was asked 1o come back and 
work over winter break and the idea of him working in Maryville 
began as a joke. 

“One had to look at it as a cost to benefit ratio,” Matthews said. 
“The biggest cost Baxter had was a land line, a modem, so | could 
connect into files.” 

Along with the modem, Baxter also provided Matthews with a 
laplop computer and two additional phone lines—one for a fax 
machine and the other for business calls. 

The company also paid for long-distance service and other 
supplies. Matthews said the company must have believed he 
would recover enough in lost funds to pay the costs of setting him 


James Aldrich, Elem. Ed. 
Cory Allen, Social Science Ed. 
Treva Allen, Merchandising 


Dehra Antes, Instru. Music Ed. 
Julie Appleman, Molecular Biology 


Graduates /Seniors 


Karin Cathoon, MEGC 
Sherr Viner, MBA 


Photo by Lesley Thacker 


up to work from his home in Maryville. 

“The cost was pretly high, so1 did not think they were going 
to do 1,” Matthews sard. 

He worked 20 hours per week and was paid $5 per hour with 
an opportunity to cara $1,000 bonus per month depending on 
the amount he recovered. 

In December Matthews was offered a full-time position 
with Baxter in the sales department. He left Maryville and 
Northwest to work in St. Louis. He had three classes to 
complete his chemistry/business degree which he finished at 
Missouri Baptist University. By petitioning to Northwest, he 
was able to graduate from Northwest. 

He never expected to be working from a desk in his home 
at college six hours away from Baxter. Mathews was one of 
the few whose internships led them into their first real job. 


Jennifer Argo, Psychology 

Amy Artz. Elem. ld 

Christne Aubuchon, Business Viet. 
Stacy Barer. English Ed 

Susan Bailey, Marketin 

Diane Baker. Business Myr 

Jennifer Buker. Markeuins 

Lushe Balcazar Martine, Bre 


John Bankson, Computer Sctene 

Bobbte Barbosa. Pubhe Relat 

Christena Barratt, Office Information Systems 
erin Bartlett, Elem. Ed 

Janice Belcher, Art 

Tina Benedett, Psychology 

Deanna Bennett, Physical kd 

Rebecea Bennett, Eleni. bed 


John Benson. Marketing 

Jo Bever, Merchandising 

Ryan Blaue. Social Scienve Ld 
Angela Bleich, Business Mgmt 

Chris Blunk, Wildlife Eco. & Con 
Shari Blunt. Child and Family Studies 
Melinda Boeckman, Math 

Brooke Bochner, Business Mgmt. 


Jennifer Boggess. Accounungs 

Lisa Boone, Nutrition 

Stacy Born, Elem. Ed. 

Billic Bowman, Business Mgmt 
Gary Bradley. Government 

Shelly Branstetter, Geology 

Max Breeze, Comp. Mgmt. Systems 
Cathy Brier, Marketing 


Amanda Briseno, Child and Family Studies 

Brenda Brown, Special Ed. 

Melanie Brown, Public Relations 

Charissa Browning. Psychology 

\ . i Karen Browning, Broadcasting 

eae es q Matthew Brunk. Public Relations 

Le ll ue 2 Regina Bruntmeyer, Journalism 
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Mao Brian Buhman, Comp. Mgmt. Systems 
Amy Burnison. Marketing 

Rebekah Butler, Public Relations 
Jeremy Butrick, Geography 

Sarah Butter, Elem. Ed. 

Philip Capps. Broadcasting 

Bruce Carmicheal, Social Science 
Sarah Carper, Recreation 

Sherry Carrick. Accounting 


Todd Carrick, Wildlife Eco. & Cons. 
Vanessa Carter. Psychology 

Darin Casey, Personne! Mgmt. 
Crystal Casteel, Accounting 

Ginger Chamas, Accounting 

Marcy Chamas. English 

Netfie Chamas. History 

Seaw Cheng Chin, Business Mgmt. 


Marchelle Christ, Art 

Sheri Christensen. Secondary Ed. 
Melissa Clark. Elem. Ed. 

Calandra Coleman, Marketing/Mgmt. 
Steven Colerick. Business Mgmt. 
Cali Clutter, Elem. Ed. 

Crystal Copp. Elem. kd. 

Encka Corrado, Theatre 


Elizabeth Cottingham. English Ed. 
Dara Cox. Elementary Ed. 

Corey Crawford. Elem. Ed. 

Lisa Crouse. Child & Family Studies 
Amy Crozier. Elem. Ed 

Theresa Cullen, Biology 

Christina Cunningham, Recreation 
Curt Danielson. Recreation 


Neil Darnell, Music Ed. 
Jason Davis, Marketing 

Erie Davolt. Physical Ed. 
Angela Dew inter, Marketing 
Marcy Dickman, Elem. Ed 
Jennifer Dickson, Govern 
Erie Dierkens, Comp, Mgn 
Julie Donaldson, Elem. Ed. 
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Dowden, Elem. bd 
Ndi > Duncan, Elem. bed 
l Du Marketins 
, inte Duvall, Social 
Melissa L Markco Nlgit 


vieeers, Music Ed 


essied Elem, Phy st 
kK [F Mathemtatic 
u Journalism 


Christine | auneat 1 val Busitess 
Danny Ewing, Geography 
J Lat » Marketing Memt 

Sticey Farnam, Markeung/Mgmt 
Rebecca Feaghert, ¢ ompuler science 


Stephanie Fisher, Wastory 
Matthew Foster, Art 

Shannon Foster, Elem. Hd. 
Mindi Fowler, Art 

Tracy Frank, Marketing/Mgmt 
Lange bredrickson, Elem, Ed. 
Kare Free. Accounting 
Michael Freeman, Elem, Ld. 


Dawn Gardner, Elem. bed 

David Garrett, Geology 

Lisa Gasiorowski, Elem. Ed. 

Kristine Gaul, Elem. Ed. 

Micheal Geiger, Wildlife Eco. & Cons 
Laura Girard. Reereahon 

Sheila Goben, Psychology 

Tasha Godreau, Government 


Brandon Gramer, Broadeasting 
Jennifer Grant. Business Mgmt 
Lisa Graves, Elem. Ed. 

Joshua Gray, Physical Ed 

Ken Grove, Elem. Ed 

David Gruender, Business Mgmt. 
Joha Gruhn, Business 

Reheeca Grundman, Spanish 


Jennifer Gum, History 

Brook Haines, Psychology 

Crystal Hainkel. Accounting 

Kerry Haley, Education 

Leslie Hall, Psychology 

Courtney Haney, Human Environ. Sciences 
Mahbubal Hag. Finance 

Mark Harding, Finance 


Anita Hardy. Child & Family Studies 
Jenniler Harkrider, Finance 

Jeniter Harr, Government/History 
Seott Harr, Accounting 

Sherry Harr. Horticulture 

Janelle Harrington, Elem. Ed. 

Karen Harris, Theatre 

Katie Harrison, Journalism 


Jayme Hart, Elem. Ed. 

Coaira Hatley. Recreation 

Heath Hedstrom, Broadcasting 
Curtis Heldstab, Marketing/Mgmt 
Stacy Helm, Vocal Muste 

Angela Hennig, Elem. Ed. 

Michelle Heppermaan, Business Ed. 
Ams Hermreck, Elem. Ed. 


Michelle Higgins. Art 

Richard Hilthouse. History 

Cori Hinkle. Psychology /Biology 
Tomoko Hiraoki, Psychology 

Nicole Hoge. Public Relations 
Marleen Honea, Wildlife Eco. & Cons 
Denise Hopf, Elem. Ed 

Christian Hornbaker, History 


Jenniter Howard. Animal Science 

Melissa Hoxeng, Art 

Kristen Huber, Home Economics 

Anne Hughes. Elem. & Middle/Jr. High Ed 
Dina Hulscher. Recreation 

Jennifer Hust, Reereation 

Rose Huteheratt, Ag. Science 

Jennifer Ann Iversen, Geography 
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Change of Lingus 


By Genevieve Shockley 

e could communicate in Czech, Slovak. English, 

Spanish and Russian, and he knew he would not be lostamong 

the Polish, the French or the German. He studied languages and 

was d linguist, Dr. Stanislav Kavka came to Northwest from 

the Czech Repubhe to teach Spanish, Czech and Russian for 
one year, 

“T knew what the most difficult part about coming here 
was — when | left imy family behind,” Kavka said. “Por many 
objec-live reasons, they could not travel with me, and we 
missed each other greatly.” 

Asa professor at Ostrava University, Kavka came to North- 
west because he enjoyed studying overseas when it was pos- 
sible. There was already an exchange program for students 
between his university and Northwest when he arrived as a 
foreign exchange professor, Kavka also taught in Russia, 
Poland and three years in Sweden. 

Kav ka had never been to the United States before and all he 
had seen about the United States was from films and other 
forms of media. 

“When being driven from the airport to Maryville, 1 caught 


myself thinking: The countryside reminded me of a mixture of 


Western film sceneries and my native land; it was not America 
as we Europeans knew it from TV shots, perspectives or TV 
series, and f enjoyed it here,” Kavka said. 

He was quite curious and wanted to learn the farming words 
and asked when he heard a word he had not heard used in that 
context before. He was not forgotten by the students that had 
him as a teacher. 


y Mitch Baysinger 
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Andrea Jennings, Sociology 

Joni Johnson. Horticulture 

Michacl Johnson, English 

Robert Johnson, Accounting 

Shelley Johnson, Elem, Ed. 

Sherri Johnsen, Elem. Ed. 

Lori Johnston. Child & Family Studies 


Wendy Johnston, Elem. Ed. 

Andrea Kalal, Elem.Ed. 

Shane Kammerer. Finance 

Karen Kampan, International Business 
Monica Karrenbrock. Broadeasting 
Tammy Kelly. Social Science Ed. 
Dustan Kern, Elem. Ed. 


Soo {I} Kim, Geography 

Lisa Klindt, Journalism 

Josh Kling, Geography 

Julie Knauss, Biology 

Jennifer Knight, Public Relations 
Janine Kohler, Marketing 

Ryan Kordck. Geography 


Amy Kroese, Marketing 

Monica Krucl, English 

Meredith Larsen, Psychology 

Patrick, Laster, Accounting 

(leather Lawless, Eluman Environ. Scien 
Michelle Leach, Recreatior 

lan Lee, Business Mgmt. 


Dr. Stanislav Kavka 
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Wired Into Higher Education 


By Mike Johnson 

hen there were spiders and bugs in their rooms, some 

residents called exterminators. When there were bugs in their 
: computer systems, they called Computing Services. 

Faron flopper and Scott Allen were two “bugbusters” who 


worked full tine in Computing Services while continuing their 
education. 

Hopper and Allen supported about 3,500 picces of equipment 
including 3,000 terminals, [50 personal computers and other 
administrative computers, They also did wiring hook ups and 
basic repair. 

“The main problem students called us with was when the 
keyboards were going bad.” Allen said. “Either that or there was 
no communicauion.” 

While working full dine, both actively pursued their education. 
Hopper had his associate's degree inelectronics and Allen had his 
associale’s in robotic technology. Both were working toward 
their bachelor’s in computer science. Hopper was taking three 
hours and Adlen was taking nine hours. 

Hopperenjoyed the Juxury of working while paying off student 
loans. 

“Tl really didn’t have many expenses,” Hopper said. “{t was 
really an ideal situation. We got to work with all kinds of 
computers. A person couldn't have asked for anything more.” 

Allen said he had received job offers from other companies, but 
had turned them down because of his “convenient” situation. 

“The big reason was education,” Allen said. “It really was an 
ideal situation. JOwasn'tlike [was a slacker or anything, but there 
wast (a big rush to graduate. | was working, paying off loans and 
getting an education. [ lived right across the street so | even 
walked to work.” 

Dealing with people, walking to work and going to classes, 
Hopper and Allen computed a productive year of education and 


experience. 


Angela Roberts, Ansmal Science 
Anthony Rodgers. Physical Ed 
Steven Root, Animal Science 
Christen Rosa. Home Economics 
Angela Roush, Geography 
Lonita Row land. Agriculture 
Katie Ryan, Elem. Ed. 

Yukari Saito, Geography 


Michele Samlow, Marketing 
Amy Schendel, Elem. Ed. 

Heidi Schlegelmilch, Org. Comm 
Alyssa Schnack. Statistics 
Andrea Schneider, Psychologs 
Todd Schocnemann, Elem. ted 
Sarah Schulte, Merchandising 
Lisa Schultes, Personnel Mgmt 


Jennifer Schumacher, Business F 
Nicole Scott, Nutrition 
Tammuara Scout, Public Relations 
James Scrogin, Geography 
Kimberley Seck, Business Met 
Lori Shafler. Journalism 
Miyoschi Shimamoto, Internavional Bt 
Amy Slater, Geography 
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Debra Smith, Molecular Biology 
Shantel Sondgeroth, Elem. Ed 
Richard Sons. History 

Paula Sorensen, Biology Ed. 
Christy Spagna, Journalism 
Elise Sportsman, Public Relations 
Jennifer Spotts, Art 

Mattie Springer, Ag. Bustness 


Laura Stageman, Personnel Mgmt. 
Sandra Staker, Elem. Ed. 

Jennifer Stephens, Recreation 

Robert Stephenson, Physical Ed. 
Heather Stevens, Child & Family Studies 
Jennifer Stewart, Broadcasting 

David Stiens, Ag. Science 

Christopher Stolle, Broadcasting 


Amy Stone. Secondary Ed./Biology 
Melissa Strnad. Psychology 
Lana Strohman, Business Mgmt 
Dawn Stromley. Recreation 
Lisa Stubbendick, International Business 
Lisa Stull, Elem. Ed 
Kort Sundberg. Minance 
Sharon Tamerius, Geograph 


Kazuhiro Tanahe, International Business 
Yuka Tatsunami. Psychology 
Mikt Tokunaga, Wildlife Eco. & Con 
Stephanie Travis, Geography 
Ashley Tremayne, Accounting 
Stacy Tripp, Instru. Music Ed. 
Kristy Truclove, Government 
Wai Yin Tsui, Comp. Mgmt. Systems 
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Perrin doors open fo men 


| ears before, the bathroom doors were labeled “Women,” 
there were stalls instead of urinals and higher voices were heard 
from the ballways. This all changed when the Perrin men 
moved in and took over the once allewomen residence hall. 

“twas like a big lamily,” Michael Diamond, (oor president, 
said. “Everything, every body did in the hall—there were al- 
ways three or four different guys doing it together.” 

The change occurred after freshmen enrolled in the Elee- 
tronic Campus Plus program gol priorily of fourth floor Cooper 
in North Complex. Because of the change, additional rooms 
were needed to hotise male residents for the school yeur. 

The men were only supposed to live in Perrin temporarily, bul 
since the floormates became such close friends, they decided to 
peuiuon to stay longer. The men met with Wayne Viner, 
Resident Life Coordinator, to discuss the future of first floor. 

“Tsctup a meeting so that they could talk with Wayne,” Greg 
Cole, first floor Perrin Resident Assistant, said. “We also hada 
floor meeting where Wayne was present.” 

Afler hearing their side, Viner allowed them to stay the 
remainder of the semester. 

“We tought to stay here,” Kevin Robertson said. “We knew 
we Were going to have lo move.” 

The floor, which consisted of freshmen and transfer students, 
bonded not only because they were the only residents in the 


building, but also out of respect. 

“People were really considerate of others and their study 
habits,” Robertson said. 

The relationships on the floor benefited the men, but for 


By Amy Duggan 
Viner, the new situation caused problems. 

“H there was another group of guys that wasn’tas grouped, we 
would’ ve relocated them a lot sooner,” Viner said. 

The comraderic was not only important to the floor residents, 
but also those passing through the hall. 

“When someone was walking through, whether it was ateacher, 
student or someone off campus, they always fell respected no 
matter what,” Diamond said. 

The opportunity also gave the residents a 
chance to tackle college lite without hassles. 

“Ht helped to build relationships faster,” Cole 
said. “They clicked a lot earlier than a lot of 
floors.” 


In addition to living onthe same floor, the men 

: ' a oe 
also spent time outside of the hall together. 
Usually, members of the hall would cat, workout 


and go to the bars or parties together. a 
Beeause of renovation in other buildings the ‘ 
Perrin residents received new neighbors in No- 0 
vember. Faculty and staff members moved their offices onto 
second, third and fourth floors unul Colden Hall was renovated. 
When the men moved they had no idea if they would be moved 
lo the same floor, let alone the same residence hall. 
“It depended on how they placed us,” Robertson said. “It gave 
us a chance to insuill the same type of thing on different floors.” 
The chance to live between two all-female residence halls may 
have only come once, but to the first floor Perrin residents, the 
opportunity developed friendships that would last a lifetime. 


Jason Tuck. Geography 

Lisa Tummel, Public Relations 

Lucinda Turner, Ag. Business 

James Ulvestad, Speech Communication 
Mare Van Gorp, International Business 
Matthew Van Weelden, Agronomy 

Anna Vandeginste, Psychology/Sociologs 
Shawn Vehe, Geography 


Jolene Voris, Human Environ, Sciences 
Jenniter Vyroster, Broadcasting 

David Wakehield. Psychology/Sociologs 
Ann Walker, History 

Lonnie Walker, Markeling/Mgmt. 
Jennifer Ward. Journalism 

Julie Wasser, Zoology 

Patrick Watts, Chemistry 


Kirk Wayman, Broadcasting 
Matthew Wheeler. Social Science 
Melissa Whigham, Psychology 
Brian Whitaker, Broadcasting 
Michael Wilks, History 
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Hawkeye Wilson, Journalism 

Mia Wilson, Business Mgmt. 


Michelle Wilson, Accounting 
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Reva Wright. Accounting 

Bobby Zaner. Elem. Ed. 

Mark Zeman, Agricultural Business 
Kimberly Zuck. Finance 
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RUANING howard ¢ 


By Amy Duggan 

hildren often had dreams of becoming a firefighter or a 

famous movie star, Chuck Harroun, Northwest carpenter and 
Jocksmuth, dreamt of running in the Boston Marathon. While his 
[Q55e 


Harroun refused to give up trying to qualify for 


dreams were not fulfilled by winter 


the “marathon of all marathons.” 


ee 
“Running a marathon was my second longest- 
ale 
longest-held untulfilled dream was to be rich, 
but | didn’t think that was going to happen,” 


held unfulfilled dream,” Harroun said. 


” One of the first marathons Harroun partici- 
: pated in was the Lincoln Marathon in Nebraska. 
- Although he struggled near the end, Harroun 
« finished the race. 

In order to qualify for the marathon, runners 
had to be a member of the United States Track 
and Field. an organization that established 
course distances. After a marathon, a runner’s 
lime was submitted by a committee along with 
their USTF number which was computerized 
with a barcode. 

Harroun also had to run the race in 3 hours and 20 minutes, the 


requirements for males ages 40 to 44. Harroun’s first chanee of 


qualifying was at the beginning of December at the First Tennes- 
see Memphis Marathon. 

“When ] came across the finish line, they hit me with seanners.” 
Harroun said. “I had a hareode on my race number. so they 
automatically knew who] was. Then they sent me a card that said 
] had been selected or ] qualified.” 

His time was 3:30—10 minutes short of qualifying. The race 
went well for Harroun until the 22nd mile where he was physically 
in pain. 

His second chance was a lottery in which the remaining spots 
for those runners who did not automatically qualify were picked. 
Harroun’s name was not drawn. 

While Harroun financed the majority of the fees personally, he 
received some financial support from his parents and Haircut 
4400"s owner, Cathy Jones. 

While running the marathon was justa stretch and a name away 
for Harroun, not qualifying did not lessen his hopes for qualifying 
in an upcoming year. 


“Twas going to continue to run.” Harroun said. “IT knew | would 


make it one of these times.” 


Renee Aber 
Jenniter Aberer 
Pam Abild 
Dallas Ackerman 
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Along with his positive atuitude, Harroun made it a point to 
psych himself up before each race. To do this, Harroun said 


self-talk was important. 

“There was a Bible scripture—1st Corinthians, 9:24—that 
talked about running.” Harroun said. 

By repeating the scripture in his head before he ran, 
Harroun was able to continue his determined outlook. 

Running with females did not worry Harroun. 

“It had no affect,” Harroun said. “Runners were on equal 


terms. If you were willing to give ita try, you were respected 
at that level.” 

While he may not have qualified for the 100th anniversary 
of the Boston Marathon, with a fast beat in his heart and a 
undying desire for running, Harroun’s dream of crossing New 
England's 
fulfilled. 


finish line would have to wait a little longer to be 


ane 
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Michael Armstr 
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Brooke Barron 
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Rebekah Bates 
Christopher Bayer 
Angela Bayne 
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Jennie Behrens 
Lisa Bell 

Pamela Bell 
Josh Benda 
William Bentz 
Cartssa Berdine 
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Athert Bingham 
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Michael Bishop 
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Troy Blaine 
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Tamara By 
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Summer Bradell 
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Karen Bra 
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Tonya Branscunt 
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Tim Breehbuel 
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Jodi Bria 
Seoul Brock 


Benjani Brockmann 
Flizabeth Brothers 
John Broughton 
Jenniter Brown 
Vheresa Brueck 

Jenny Bruntmeyer 
Kimberly Buchan 
Vanessa Buhrmester 
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Aa Bunch 
Kimberly Burgess 
Casey Burgert 
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Matthew Burns 
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Erin Campbell 
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Meredith Charles 
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Scott Coen 
Melanie Coleman 
Any Collingham 


Amy Collins 
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Denise Coole 
Brian Cooley 
Jeremy Cooper 
Brian Cornehus 
Scott Courter 
Ryan Courtney 
Rachael Cowley 
Brian Cox 
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Theres no place iRe Hudson 


By Jennifer Simler 

s she spent the vastmuayority of her week on fourth floor 

Hudson, Dorothy VanFosson tolled away cleaning forthe women 
of Hudson with an innoeent smite and a chicerful attitude. 

VanFosson thought of all the women on “her floor” as though 


they were herown, She and her husband of 28 years never had any 
chikdren so she thought fondly of the Hudson residents, 

“If 1 could fit all of these girls in my own house, F would,” 
VanFosson said. “All of the girls were so niece; 


[really enjoyed them all.” UE EEE EEaEEEERISEEREREiE 


One would have thought that in seven years 

she would have encounterd women she did not 

like, but aceording to her this was not true. 
“They were all so fantastic, they were great 

kids,” VanFosson said. “IT would have done 

anything | could for these kids if T could.” 
VanFosson first began as a custodian at 

Northwest in 1989, She got the idea to apply 


Lr) 


because her husband was a custodian atthe ume 
in Colden Hall. Although he was a custodian for 
seven years, they only worked together only for ** 
one year. 
VanFosson worked in Hudson her first year, 
then Roberta for three years belore it was reno- = 
vated, then back to Hudson and fourth floor. < 
“The girls in Roberta used to call me Mom,” 
VanFosson sad. liwawerdhiondy)hwWas ———_—__=_""""=""="—""— 


walking down the hall and one of the girls said 


‘Mi, Mom.” I said “Are you talking to me?” and she said "Yes. 
That was one of the best feelings ever.” 

Van Fosson’s keen thoughts of “her girls on her floor” would 
never change. Her tradition of giving chocolates for the winter 
holidays wouldn't ever fade either along wth her everlasting 
smile while she swept the halls of Hudson, 
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Molly Cox 
Anne Coy 
Stuart Criven 
Sharon Crawley 
Cynthia Crook 
Dana Crouch 
Aaron Crowe 
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Kristin Cummings 
Stacy Cummings 
Baoan Cunningham 
Clay Cunningham 
Jami Daniels 


Paul Danker 

Laura Darling 

Moana Darville 
Darren Daughenhaugh 
Tracy Davenport 
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Emily Davies 

James Davies 
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Ryan Davies 
Diann Davis 
Holly Davis 
Murs Davis 
Zac Davis 
Shannon Davolt 
Tim De Boom 
Tom DeBlauw 


Stacie De Clue 
Ryan DeGhelder 
Christina Dehner 
Mike Delmege 
Rita DetSignore 

Holly DeMou 
Jennifer Deants 
Kathryn Dennis 


Amanda DePriest 
Jenniter DePriest 
Surah Derks 

Tom Derrington 
Sarah Dexter 

Leshe Dickherber 
Jeffrey Dickson 
Mick Dillenschneider 


Scout Dillenschneider 
Tina Dillinger 

Jenny Diminitt 

Travis Dimmitt 

Ruby Dutmer 

Andrae f.amoat Dobbins 
Titfany Dodson 

Devin Doll 


William Donnelly 
Kelly Dort 

Glenn Douglas 
David Douglass 
Charice Douthat 
Leslie Doyle 
Michelle Drake 
Chad Dressen 


Jason Driskill 
Robert Du Chien 
Stacy Dutt 

Amy Duggan 
Cheryl Dunham 
Diarra Dunlap 
Christine Eagan 
Laura Eaton 


Connie Eavenson 
Emily Ebers 

Eric Eblen 

Sonya Edmon 
Indira Edwards 
Virginia Edwards 
Vicki Egeland 
Mike Ehlers 


Kathleen Eidson 
Anna Elder 

Ruth Elfont 
Carrie Elhiott 
Nicole Elhtott 
Sarah Elliott 
Jennifer Ellsworth 
Amy Elschlager 


Heather English 
Carne Epp 
Hakan Erhil 
Okan Erbil 
Sonja Erichsen 
Tarlan Erkan 
Jamie Esdohr 
Douglas Esser 


Mary Ethridge 
Renata Eustice 
Amy Evans 
Tiffani Evans 
Joey Everly 
Justin Ewalt 
Aleatha Ezra 
Alicia Fagg 
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Students fly through dass 


twas nota bird or Supertian, buta 


plane with students at the controls. The 
flying class allowed students lo learn 
how to tly and took potential pilots one 
slep closer to their license. 

The flying class was offered for the 
first time during the spring semester, 
allowing an carollment of 25 students 
dl a peak time to 10 students at its 
lowest enrollment. 

The class included ground school 
and [ying time. The class cost $54 plus 
materials including a Might computer, 
Iwo lextbooks, a plotter and a log book. 
Monte Hoskey, a flight student, spent 
$124.54 when he took the class. 

While the class was expensive, 
Hoskey went in prepared for the addi- 
tional costs. 

“| was planning for it because | had 
heard other people who had taken the 
class talking about 11.” Hoskey said. 
“There was one guy that had to drop il 
because he didn’t realize the expenses 
beforehand.” 

The course also look many hours of 
preparation outside the classroom. 

“The elass was ime consuming and 


By Lisa fhompson 
look a lot of studying,” Hoskey said. 

The class was three-credit hours and 
an elective. The ground school was 
three hours once a week at Garretl 
Strong. The students went to the Rankin 
Airport in Maryville to fly. 

Every hour of flying was $40 which 
included gas, oil, instructor and insur- 
unce. 

“Thad only gone up inthe air once, but 
I really enjoyed it,” Hoskey said. “Tt was 
pretly relaxing except the end when we 
landed. I had to line everything up and it 
was tough to do, but F made it.” 

The pilot license required 40 hours of 
air ume; 10 hours was required by the 
class. Students had all semester to ac- 
complish their flying time, 

“Flying was a feeling of freedom and 
il was something new, different and re- 
Jaxing,” Hoskey said. 

Access to the airplane was easy and 
when the class was over students could 
sull rent an airplane. 

Those who wanted to fly or to have 
their own pilot's license could take the 
class and receive credit toward their 


general education, 


Greg Fairholm 
Steven Fariborz 
Jenntter Farts 
Kristin Farley 
Melissa Fentress 
Donald Ferree 
Samuct Ferris 
Beth Ferry 
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Jil! Fewson 
Ben Fields 
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Carrie Fisher 
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Stephanie Fletcher 
Teresa Foland 
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Kara French 
Curtis Friedel 
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LIfe IeSSON Class. SeSsio 


By Ruby Dittmer 


e watked around the room ertuquing their drawings. 

When he got to her, he stopped and paused: not only was he 
eriliquing an art student, he was critiquing his daughter. 

Kristin Schmalohn was a third-year student and 20 years old 


when she enrotled in Introductory Drawing 


laught by her father. ft was inevitable; the class 
a was required by her minor and her father was the 
only protessor who taught the class. 
“L felt more comfortable with him: T could be 
blunt.” Schmaljoha said. 
Schmaljohn said that even if another teacher 
had been available to teach the class, she sull 
" would have chosen her father. 
“Ehad put more time into that class than any 
other classes | had,” Sehmaljohn said. 
< She said it was different [rom a lecture be- 
cause it depended on experience and “learning 
5» for yourself” rather than lectures and books. 
“With my father, when he critiqued me, it was 
Schmaljohn 
said. “It was a small class; he critiqued me 


oo 


how well he thought I was doing, 


everyday. | Knew he was all eyes on me when it came to my 
assignments.” 

Being in her father’s class did have some consequences, 

“There was alot of expectation,” Schmaljohn said. “But I loved 
the class; it Was a lot of fun.” 

Her peers were not aware she was their professor's daughter. 

“One day | had a question about the assignment and he didn't 
answer me and | yelled “Dad,” Schmaljohn said. “I always 
wondered what to call him in class. It was not a hig deal.” 

Their relationship was not affected by the transition from 
lfather/daughter to professor/student. Schmaljohn said she and her 


Melissa Fulk 
Jenniter Fuller 
Larry Faller 
Kevin Funderburg 
Jennifer Gahm 
Teresa Ganger 
Heather Gann 
Muranda Gardner 
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Nicole Geiler 

Sang Ng Geok 
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Ty Glauser 
Megan Goede 
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father had always been close and she sull rode to and from 
campus with him daily. | 
She hstened as he eritiqued her work. As a student she used 
his advice to improve her drawings. As his daughter she 
accepted his judgments and knew he was only trying to help 


her be the best at her artwork. 


Matt Goedken 
Kellt Golocth 
Tsuyoshi Gohei 
Nitin Gaal 

Carolyn Golden 
Christopher Gooch 
Michael Good 
Jamie Gordon 
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Jenniter Grass 
Sara Grant 

Joy Green 
Jessica Gregory 
Michael Greiner 


Jennifer Greving 
Aprill Grider 
Amanda Griffen 
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Anita Groom 
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Tiffany Grunert 
Michael Gryzwa 
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By Tom Derrington 

edium Weight Forks. Some would say (hat it referred 

to weightlifting or some other (ype of physical acuity. They 
would be surprised toknow that it represented an organization that 
dealt with students who used their creauvily to put together a 


Interary and art magazine. 


Jacob Eekerman, a studentat Northwest, was 
the originator of Medium Weight Forks. 
“Medium Weight Forks was an atlempton the 
Northwest campus to have a Ilerary magazine 
for students,” Eckerman said. “There was some- 
thing produced (Teartland View) bat tt was a 
national publication, nota campus publication.” 
Believing students wanted a campas-run 
* magazine, Eckerman started collecting material 
for the publication, 

“We thought it would be a great idea to have 
a student-run, student-made and student-produced publication 
which would showease student literature and also incorporate 
student art.” Eekerman said. 

Medium Weight Forks did not just showease the art of writing, 
but focused on the creativity of the students in all phases of art and 
literature. 

“Thus, we used the name Liter-Art magazine instead of Literary 
magazine,” Eckerman said. 

The idea for this organization did not happen overnight. 
Eckerman said when he came to the University he was surprised 
there was not a Jilerary magazine already up-and-running. 

“There was a literary magazine back in the early 80s, but itdied 
oul when the campus got its nauonal publication,” Eckerman said. 
“T decided f would try and do something about that, and coinciden- 
tally the English department had it as one of their focuses for this 


school year.” 
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The magazine editors hoped to be in full force at the end of 
the school year. The new publication circulated around cam- 
pus and allowed students to read and submit their literature or 


art. 
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Ryan Kenney 
Christine Kentch 
Patrick Kessler 
Amanda Ketelsen 
Christina Kettler 
Brian Kever 
Shannon Keane 
Ritsuko Kikkawa 


Mona Killian 
Laura Kineannon 
Aaron Kincheloe 
Andrew Kirby 
Tanh Klein 

Jodi Kluesnet 
Melissa Kneale 
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Vlisha Kyle 
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Beyond the cal of duly 


By Jennie Nelson 
was called a nerd. a parentaway from home, a tyran¢and 
a goody goody. People came (o me when their heater was 
broken, theircomputer didn’t work and when iCwas loud on the 
Noor. My official title was Resident Assistant Butthat was just 
a tide—my job as an RA was more of a juck-of-all-trades. 
RAs were students who lived on campus and supervised a 
floor of around SO residents, We entarced rules such as quiet 
hours, VisitaGon and alcohol polices. 
One of the higgest parts of my job people didn’t see was 
being the person people came to when problems arose. 
Once, |} had someone call me after swallowing several pills. 
! couldn't react hkhe a normal person and panic when this 
happened. | had to be the all-powerful RA who was calm and 
together. | wound up spending the entire night with this person, 
who turned out to he fine. The next day, | eried for an hour. 
I also dealt with documenting friends of mine on my Hoor. 
When I did, they turned against me in anger and slammed the 
door in my face. | even cleaned up a drunk resident's vomit. 
Sometimes, itseemed like | was crazy for doing what | did, 
RAs were also responsible for planning programs that had 


either an academic, educational, diverse or social focus, Thad 


to plan these programs and hope my residents attended. One of 


the biggest frustrauions was spending hours on the preparation 
of a program, and have only five out of 40 residents attend, 

But then, just when | thought !°d had my fill of my job, the 
good things started (o happen. 

I'd get acard shpped under my door thanking me for “being 
such an awesome RA.” ['d hear someone on my floor talking 
about how much they liked me. Pd be selected by the staff in 
my hall to attend an awards banquet for my programming. And 
the best thing of all—I would walk down the hall during the day 
and hear people laughing and talking and watch them hecome 
involved. Most of them were scared Ireshman when they came 
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to me, and now they had grown to be strong campus leaders. 

So even though T may have been frustrated with the endless 
questions of whom to call when the computer was broken, and J 
may have wanted to scream when I got that 3 a.m. phone call 
asking me tounlock someone's door, } wouldn’ (have traded in my 
experience as an RA in for anything. ] was a Resident Assistant— 
and I loved what I did. 
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ropes of fame and fortune 


By Mike Johnson 
olly Wood came to Mary ville when an independent-film 


crew reeled into town. For Northwest student Chet Hardin, who 
acted and served as execuuive producer, the film served as an 
introduction to film making and a potential 
stepping-off point to bigger things. 

Hardin and Chris McDonald, were sitting and 
Be talking one day when they put the idea together 
and thought about “how much fun it would be” 
a.  tomahke the film. McDonald wrote and directed 
: while Hardin took the lead role in the fifin which 

+ Was eventually called, “The Outside World.” 
. In trontof the camera and behind the scenes as 
executive producer, Hardin raised the money by 
finding investors and then forming a company 

. lo insure the investments. 

“It was an expensive film to make,” Hardin 
said. “The equipment and film eost a lot in 
general.” 

: For the film to make money, a distributor was 
needed to market and get the film out to the 
public. MeDonald and Hardin hoped to do this 
by entering the film in independent film festivals. They had taken 
the film to Independent Feature Film Market festival in New York 
and hoped to enter itin Sundanee Film Festival in Salt Lake City. 

“ATL it took to be called an independent film was not to be 
guaranteed distbution.” Hardin said. “There was alotof freedom 
because the studios didn’t have their money invested in it or feel 
a need to protect their investment by adding characters or what- 
Cveine 

if the movie proved to be a success, MeDonald and Hardin 
would have been given the freedom to make more films. 

“We'd have been guaranteed a couple of films,” Hardin said. 
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“The film was a perfect resume builder. 1 would have helped 

allofour careers. 1] knew | wouldn'thave gotten a starring role 

from this, no matter how suceess/ul the film became.” 
With visions of stardom dancing in his head, Hardin was 


one step closer to the Hollywood dream of fame and Tortune. 
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By Angela Wheeler 

riter’s block did not alfect one Northwest student. Mac 

Tonnies had already published his first book, “Hlumined Black.” 

a collection of short science fiction stories, by his sephomore year 
of college. 

Tonniessubmitted shores nen). —>——————_—_—————————————— 
mental awareness literary magazine, Next 
Phase, produced by Baker and Tay for Publish- 
ing, Afler printing some of his short stories, 
Baker and Taylor offered Tonnies the opportu- 
nity to publish a collection which he readily 
accepted. 

“Hlumined Black” helped Tonmes pay for 
tuition and allowed him more time for writing. 

“Tt was really exciting that people boughtthe = °°) ys 
book.” Tonnies said. “I was happy that people 1 
knew bought and liked the book, but even more 
so When people [didn’t even know bought it. It 
Was so exciting to get a mail message from 
someone I didn teven know that said they loved 
my work. | wondered who were these people?” 

Despite the lack of financial security in writ- 
ing. Tonnies hoped to be successful enough to 
pursue it as a career. 

“That would have been the ideal situation.” . 
Tonnies said. “lt may not have been feasible, but 
that Was my goal.” 


ee 
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With a love of writing and a published book to his credit, 
Tonnies’ dreams of acceptance seemed closer than the night- 
mares of rejecuions. 
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Burning desre to fight fire 


By Jennifer Ward and Annette Baca 

lasses and homework Were usually more than enough to 

keepany student busy, but for John Eisenhauer, there was another 
aspect of his lite while at Northwest-fighting fires. 

“To yjust felt it was something | wanted to do to help out the 
community and help out the people in the com- 
munity.” bisenhauer, volunteer tirelighter, said. 

ai ~The most! gotoutot volunteer firetighting was 
knowing that if someone was in (rouble, | could 
help them out.” 

Although it was infrequent, l|isenhauer 

q missed classes due to his extracurricular activ- 
ily. 

a “Once [ was called out of an cight o'clock 
class,” :isenhauer said. “My beeper woke up the 
class when it went off, and then | left and went 
lo work.” 

His beeper had various tones and whistles that 

4. alerted him to the ty pe of emergencies whether 

" it was a fire, car accident or first-aid incident. 

“} hoped that my instructor would have under- 
stood the reason I left,” Eisenhauer said. “If not, 
] guessed that would have been my loss, if (the call) was a big 
enough situation | would have gone ahead and Jeti.” 

His tamily was also supportuve of his work and backed him in 
his decision to be a volunteer. 

“(My family) backed me in what 1 did. As anyone else would 
have been, they were concermed and didn’t want me to get hurt or 
anything,” Eisenhauer said. 

He moved to Maryville in 1990 and was considered a good 
prospect for the firelighting job when he arrived. He had been a 
volunteer member of the Maryville department for almost a year 
at the end of 1995, 

There were three full-time members of the Maryville Fire 
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Department as well as pubhe satety officers and the rest was 


Eisenhauer said firefighters should have been helping-type 
people who thought about others first and tried to help them 
out. 


volunteer. : 


Eisenhauer also worked at Northwest's fire plant as a boiler 
Operator and was a member of Sigina Tau Gamma. He enjoyed 
his job because liked to help people. 

“The feeling of helping out somebody in a situation where 
they couldn't help themselves out but | could (was the best part 


of the job),” Eisenhauer said. 
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Representing Northwest 


By Michelle Murphy 
fler finishing her terms as a state representative and 
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working alongside with Gov, Mel Carnahan as Director of Legis- 


lative Affairs, Beth M. Wheeler joined Northwest as Director of 
Community Relations, She replaced Robert M. Henry, Public 
Relations Officer, who retired after 26 years with Northwest. 


Before coming to Northwest, Wheeler served as Third District 


State Representative for three counties for three terms from 1987 


through 1992, 

“Northwest had a terrific reputation for 
progress and motivauion which was great,” 
Wheeler said. “I thought the quality effort at 
Northwest was exciting and positive and was one 
of the things that had attracted me. [had gotten 
acquainted with (University) President Hubbard 
when I was in the legislature, and | was always 
unpressed with his vision and productivity. Ba- 
sically, Hubbard was part of the aura for me, my 
original contact.” 

Overall, Wheeler said she was looking for- 
ward to becoming a part of Northwest. 

“L was very pleased to be here at Northwest,” 
Wheeler said. “! was looking forward to meeting 
students and faculty and helping anybody.” 


Wheeler's experience as a representative for 
the people gave her confidence that she could 
serve as representative lor Northwest 
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Cannon, Jill 298 
Cannon, Toby 231, 255 
Canpabasa, Anthony 173 
Cappel. Tim 298 

Capps, Philip 277, 289 
Caputo, Julie 202 
Caputo, Lucy 202, 203, 237, 259. 287 
Cardinal Key 233 

Carhill, Sarah 263, 298 
Carino, Ted 287 

Carlson, Anne 263 
Carlsen, Brendon 298 
Carmichael, LeAnne 298 
Carmichea, Bruce 289 
Carneal. Tom 168 
Carpenter, Chris 246 
Carper, Sarah 289 

Carr, Juston 147 

Carr, Sarah 263, 298 
Carrel, Kate 250, 252, 298 
Carrick, Sherry 289 
Carrick, Todd 289 

Carrell, Jehn 98 


Se 


; AIDS was in the spotlight in 
1996 when celebrities with AIDS 
or HIV made national headlines. 

| Magie Johnson, who left the 

| Los Angeles Lakers after testing 

| positive to HIV after the 1990-91 

| season, announced that he would 

| once again be wearing number 
| 32. After 4 1/2 years of re- 

| tirement. Earvin “Magie™ 
Johnson returned to the 

| NBA Jan. 30, 1996 when 

the Lakers played the 

Golden Stated War- 

riors. 

Johnson, a 12-time 


| First-Team., served 
as a Laker coach to remain close 

| to basketball after his retirement. 
Acting as an HIV spokesman. 
Johnson wrote a hook about safe 
SeX. 

Other athletes in less prominent 
positions were no less affected. 

Heavyweight boxer, Tommy 
Morrison, also announced he had 
tested HIV positive. 

“IT lived a fast, permissive 
lifestyle and 1 believed that the 
chanees were slim that I get it,” 
Morrison said. “I thought that 
this was a disease that happened 
to addicts. gays. 1 thought 1 was 


bulletproof. | was not. I was 
never so sorry. This disease did 
not have a favorite color. It could 

strike anyone.” 

Swimmer Greg Louganis broke 
the news of his AIDS infection 
before the audience of ABC's 
~20/20.” The four-time Olympic 
gold medalist announced that he 

had been HIV posi- 

tive during the 1988 

Seoul Olympics 

when he hit his head 

on the springboard 

during preliminaries. 

Despite efforts of 

researchers to find a 

| 


NES cure for AIDS, rap star 
LY EAZY-E (Erie Wrighr), 


AXTON founder of N.W.A. died 


of AIDS in 1995. The hard-core 
rapper died at the age of 31. 

On the medical forefront. San 
Franeiseo AIDS patient Jeff 
Getty received a baboon bone | 
marrow transplant. Called a xe- | 
nograft. the baboon cells were | 
implanted because of their natu- 
tal ability to combat the AIDS 
virus. However, atter several 
months, tests showed the baboon | 
cells had not gralted. Despite the 
notoriety and publicity AIDS re- 
ceived over the course of the 
year. the spread of the disease 
was still epidemic. 


a 


Those We 
P hose 


+++¢+¢4 
+ George Abbodé, 1017, play- 
wright, director and pro- 
ducer of such hits as “The 
Pajama Game” and “Damn 
Yankees” 
+ Mazena Andrews, 79, 
“The one on the left” in the 
Andrews Sisters trio 
+ Mertin Balsam,76, actor 
who made his film debut in 
‘On the Waterfront,” also in 
“Breakfast at Tiffany's,” 
“All the President’s Men” 
and “A Thousand Clowns” 
+ Deuid Regelman, 73, 
president of Columbia Pic- 
tures in the 74s, hits included 
“The Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind” and “Sham- 
poo” 


+ Vivien Elaine, 74, ac- 


tress wh» played Miss 


Adelaide in Broadway and 
film versions of “Guys and 
Dolls” 

+ feseph Brodsky, 55, 
Pulitzer prize-winning poet 
+ Harold Brodhey, 65, 
novelist, “First Love and 
Other Sorrows” 

+ Woren £. Burger, 87, 
Supreme Court Chief Jus- 
tice 

+ Selmo Reurhke, 94, artist 
who created cauldron of 
New York City’s “Harlem 
Renaissance” 

+ Don Cherry, 58, jazz and 
world-music trumpeter 

+ Mores Chanoull Jr, 
44, convicted murderer of 
Martin Luther King Jr.'s 
mother, Alberta 


*+?+?+?++ 


*?+?+ ++ + 
+ Alfred Litanttaadl, 96, 
photographer who helped 
define 2Mth-century photo- 
journalism 
* Merwe Ellinglow, 76, 
musician and son of jazz 
great Duke Ellington 
+ Eddés Egan, 45, tough- 
talking New York City po- 
liceman who inspired the 
movie “The French Connec 
tion” 
+ Michael Eade, 65, author 
of children’s books 
+ Aled Flowing, M, original 
host of “Jeopardy” 
+ Moluin @acublin, 52, 
original bass singer of the 
Temptations 
+ Isadore “Fain ’ Frolewsg, 
8¥, animator who created 
Porky Pig 
+ Eve Gabes,74, played Lisa 
Douglas in “Green Acres” 


+ Jorg Gorcis, 

singer of the Grateful Dead 
 Aleaonder Godunou, 45, 
former premier dancer with 
the Bolshoi BRallet and actor 


in “Witness” 

oo Dwoyne Cocltel, 31, 
keyboardist of the Canadian 
hand Skinny Puppy; consid- 
ered pioneer of industrial 
rock 

Linda Goodman, 70, 
wrote “Sun Signs,” the first 
astrology hook to scale the 
New York Times best seller 


list 

+ Gale Gordom, 89, comedic 
actor best known for his 
roles in “The Lucy Show” 
and ““Here’s Lucy” 


318 Contemporary Traditions 


au Alpha 

Zeta 153, 170, 173, 25 
DeMatt, Diana 9: 

DeMatt, Hally 300 

DeMatt, Kathe 
Dennehey, Kristy 18 

3. Jennifer 263, 300 


De 


[ is, Kathryn 300 
DePrenger, Dylan 255 
DePnest, Amanda 300 


DePnest, Jenniter 300 

Derby, Stephanie 259 

Derks, Sarah 275, 300 
Derr, Gretchen 231, 250 
Derringtan, Tam 252, 300 
Dertbudak, Alper 279 

DeShan, Ron 94, 123, 204, 205, 215 
Detmer, Caral 83 

Detmer, Richard 84 

Detter, Steve 76 

Dewhirst. Rabert 87, 100 
Dexter, Sarah 300 

Dexter, Shannen 231 

DeYaung, Ron 192, 193 
Diamand, Brian 17 

Diamand, Michael 295 
Oickherber, Leslie 275, 276, 287, 300 
Dickman, Marcy 250, 251, 257 
Dicks, Danelle 82 

Dickson, Jettrey 300 
Dielendart, Nathan 11, 22 
Dierkens, Enc 235, 263 
Dierks, Rabert 179 

Diggs. Nancy 102 
Dillenschneider, Mark 178, 255, 300 
Dillanschneder, Scatt 255, 300 
Dillinger, Tina 233, 300 
Dimmitt, Jenny 300 

Dimmitt, Travis 44, 245, 279, 300 
Dirlam, Ji) 281 

Dittmer, Rabby 255 

Dittmer, Ruby 252, 300 

Dix, Joel 85, 287 

Dabbins, Andrae Lamant 300 
Dadd, Bill 239 

Dadds, Charles 98, 237 
Dodsan, Chnstapher 177 
Dedsan, Tittany 300 

Doetker, Kerry 204, 205, 287 
Daganguzel, Murat 279 
Deahrman, Ben 254 

Dall, Devin 300 

Dennell, Jennifer 259 

Dennelly. Glen 257 

Dennelly, William 300 

Dorre}, Adam 141,211 

Dart, Kelly 263, 300 

Dasland, Mitch 205, 287, 290 
Datsan, Lenetta 281 

Dauglas, Clint 290 

Douglas, Glenn 231, 300 
Dauglas Hail 179 

Dauglass, David 168, 300 
Douthat. Charice 179, 245, 300 
Dowden, Caurtney 257, 290 
Dewling, Stacy 259 

Dewney, Rick 173 

Dayle, Leslie 300 

Drake, Michelle 252, 300 
Dressen, Chad 287, 300 

Drew, Lon 257 


us. Mike 170, 233, 239 
Driskill, Jasan 300 
Drcegemueller, Adam 182 


Dreegemueller, Adnan 277 
Dreegemueller, Chis 170, 233 

Du Chien, Rabert 300 

Dudley, Manica 36 

Duff, Stacy 300 

Dugan, Andy 254 

Duggan, Amy 237, 249, 279, 300 
Duke, Jasan 255 

Duncan, Michele 250, 252, 290 
Dunham, Cheryl 265, 271, 274. 300 


unlap, Diarra 1 IO 
Dunlap, Michalle  2¢€ 
Dunning. Lisa 290 


Duran, Jason 4 
Durey, Craig 261 
Dura, Julie 401 
Duvall, Saan 

Duvall, Stephane rt 
Dyar, Alex 


E 


Eagan, Christine 300 
Eastep, Kristina 242 
Easterla, David 

Eaten, Laura 300 
Eavens Cannie 300 


or 


Ebbers, Paut 24; 
Ebers, Emily 257, 300 
Eblen, Chris 


Eblen, Enc 300 

Eccles, Ryan 235 

Eckerman, Jacab 304 

Eckert, Emily 273 

Eddy, Casey 227 

Edlin, Melissa 290 

Edmon, Sonya 270, 271, 300 
Edmunds, Mally 267 
Edwards, Ginny 257 
Edwards, Indira 300 
Edwards, Virginia 300 
Egeland, Vicki 300 

Eggers, Jason 233, 242, 277, 290 
Ehlers, Dan 277, 279 
Ehlers, Marlean 277, 279 
Ehiers, Mike 279, 300 

Ehly, Sarah 233 

Eidsan, Kathleen 300 
Eisenhauer, Jahn 312 
Eiswen, James 228, 229, 250 
Elam, Jasan 233 

Elder, Anna 300 

Eltant, Ruth 300 

Elgin, Jessica 279, 290 
Elifrits, Cari 228, 239, 281 
Elliatt, Carre 300 

Elliatt, Jennifer 250 

Eliott, Lauristan 105 

Elliatt, Michael 265, 267 
Ellatt, Nicate 300 

Elhatt, Sarah 242, 252, 274, 300 
Ellis, Jennifer 275 

Ellis, Scatt 227, 254 
Eliswarth, Jenniter 267, 300 
Elmare, Kevin 274, 275, 290 
Elschlager, Amy 300 
Emerson, Sue 88 

Engelke, Jennifer 174 
English, Heather 300 

Ennght, Andrea 231 

Epp, Carrie 257, 300 

Erban, Torlan 279 

Erbil, Hakan 279, 300 

Erbil, Okan 300 

Enchsen, Sanja 239, 279, 300 
Ensman, David 27 

Erkan, Tarlan 300 

Ernst, Heidi 259 

Esdahr, Jamie 300 

Essam, Mike 237, 250 
Esser. Dennis 279, 290 
Esser, Dauglas 300 
Ethangatta, Christine 275, 290 
Ethettan, Amy 273 

Ethridge, Mary 300 

Eunbek Kim, Kristina 268, 269 


Eustice, Renata 205, 215, 281, 287, 300 


Evans, Amy 275, 300 
Evans, Lon 259 
Evans, Scott 239, 267 
Evans, Tittani 300 
Evérly, Jaey 281, 300 
Ewalt, Justin 300 
Ewing, Danny 290 
Extine, Denk 227 
Eychaner, Kayla 255 
Ezra, Aleatha 300 


F 


Fabian, Jad: 231. 290 
Fabian, Susan 281 
Fabian, Suzi 216 

Fagg. Alicia 227, 259, 300 
Failer, Tanya 259 


Fairchild, Dr. Jahanne Wnne 102, 154, 155, 242 


Fairhalm, Greg 301 

Falcan, Michelle 263 
Falcane, Dr nice 245, 250 
Fangmann, Tricia 261 
Fanbarz, Steven 301 

Fans, Jenniter 301 

Farley. Kristin 301 


Famam, Stacey 231, 235, 290 
Farquaar,Ed 105 

Farrell, Virginia 64 

Farraw, Jeremy 17 

Farthing, Joe 50 
Fast, Lara 227 
Faulkner. Bran +70 
Feaker, Autumn 1 
Fearnaw, Benjamin 
Feighert, Rebecca 
Feldt. Kipp $422 
Fellawship at Christan Athietas 275 


Fellawship of Tawar Gaming Society 274 275 


Felot, Kip 287 

Felton, Richard 98, 99 

Fenn, Cynthia 239, 252, 277 
Fentress, Melissa 304 
Ferguson, Chad 240 
Fergusen. Jef! 94 

Ferguson, Kelly 228, 255. 268 
Ferguson, Todd 210 

Ferree, Danald 121, 281, 287, 301 
Ferns, Chad 178 

Ferns, Samuel 301 

Ferry, Bath 46, 233, 250, 301 
Fette, Jessica 263 

Fetters, Angela 301 

Feurer, Mindy 301 

Fevurly, Tittany 259 

Fewsan, Jill 301 

Fiala,Dan 58, 255 

Frelds, Ben 301 

Fields. Dannie 301 


Financial Management Association 234, 235 


Fink, Michelle 231 

Finn, Jahn 48 

Finney, Andrea 227, 304 
Fisher, Carne 227, 231, 301 
Fisher. Christine 301 

Fisher, Christapher 55, 233, 259. 277 
Fisher, Kevin 231 

Fisher, Stephanie 277, 290 
Fitts, Jasan 234, 255 
Fitzgerald, Lynn 301 
Fitzmorris, Matt 208 

Fizette, Nicale 257 

Flag Carp 281 

Flaherty, Charles 301 
Flaherty, Matt 66 

Fleak, Chris 228, 242, 254 


Fletchall, Melssa 233, 246, 247, 250, 277 


Fletcher, Justin 273, 274, 275 
Fletcher, Stephanie 301 

Flippin, Cheri 242, 250, 251, 267 
Flynn, Lisa 206, 280 

Flynn, Ryan 255 

Fagel, Jeff 204, 287 

Foland, Teresa 227, 228, 242, 259, 301 
Foley, Katte 237 

Falk, Kristin 216, 301 

Farbes, Bruce 227, 254 
Fard,LeRon 271, 301 

Ferd, Stephanie 301 

Ford, Travis 242, 254 

Ferdyce, Tracy 228, 235, 239, 245, 301 
Forensics Team 236, 237 

Faster, Gerald 62 

Foster, Matthew 290 

Faster, Michelle 301 

Faster, Shannan 85, 258, 259, 290 
Faster-Kamara, Pat 270 

Feulke, Daryle 301 

Fowler, Mindi 261, 290 

Fax, Kindra 279, 301 

Fex Steve 98 

Frank, Jady 263 

Frank Tracy 290 

Franken Hall 264 

Franken Hall Cauncil 265 
Franks, Sarah 301 

Fraundarter, Andrea 259 
Fraundarter, Dana 259 

Frazier It, Sam 275 

Frazier, Pat 5 

Frear, Jacy 242, 252 
Fredricksan, Lance 239, 290 
Free, Kane 227, 261, 290 
Freeman, Chis 255 

Freeman, Michael 275, 290 
French, Kara 2, 301 

Frey. Bryan 233 

Fredel, Curts 231, 301 
Friedman, Andrea 242 

Freling, Kevin 227, 242, 254, 301 
Fritz, Cara 202 

Freelker, Bran 249 

Frast, Monica 263, 301 

Frucht, Dr Richard 138, 228, 229 
Frucht, Sue 105 

Fry, Carrel 88 

Fulk, Melissa 302 

Fuller, Jenner 302 

Fuller, Larry 302 

Fullerton, Dan 261 

Fulmer, Dave 46 

Fulton, Richard 100, 101 
Funderburg, Kevin 302 


Congratulations 
to our graduates! 


Nikki Huddle 

eni Hust 
7 Janine Kholer 
Cummings Angela McNerney 
Marcy Dickman. Angela Pfetcher © 
Courtney Dowden Alyssa Schtack 
Amy Edwards _— Lea Schnare 
Laura Girard Maggie Shelley 
Kate Harrison Mandy Stroburg 
JJ Howard Cammie Sublette 


Amy Burns 
Sarah Carper 
Colleen 


To live (liv) 


having positive 

lities,as of 
vicor,vitality, 
brightness, and 


anamation; 


. the pericd of 
ourishing useftuiness 


R 


1C.A.R.E. ° (rer) 


i. Chemical Abuse. Resources ” 


jand Education 2: for improving ary 
ithe quality of campus life. |e 


The Purpose of Alpha Gamma Rho 


To make better men, and through them 

a broader and better agriculture by 
surrounding our members with 
influences tending to encourage 
individual endeavor, resourcefullness and 
aggressive effort along lines making for 
the development of better mental, social, 
moral and physical qualities; to promote a 
wider acquaintance and a broader 
outlook on the part of agricultural 

men through fellowship in a national 
organization that stands for the best 


social, mental and moral development. 
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Student Senate 


Governing the New England 
Student Body & Business 


Organizations Service, Inc. 
Business and Computer Forms 


Co ngratu | ati on Maryville, Missouri 64468 
Graduates of 1996 | (800) 225-6380 


(R) Radio Shacke 


M ZN G 0 The Appliance and TV Mart 


"Nominated for best public Golf Course 
in America-- 1996." —Golf Digest 


Mozingo Lake Golf Course 122 N Main, Maryville 


Maryville, Mo 582-2815 
562-3864 


Serving Northwest Missouri Since 1949 
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in “High Sierra” and “Have 


eae Gun, Will Travel” 
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on “The Virginian” 
MoHAugé, 87, 


former Ziegfield Follies 


+ Dorwlhsy 


dancer who gained fame with 
her plaintive cry, “I've fallen 
and I can’t get up” in medical 
calling device commercials 


if 
c Puce a, R4 


actress best known for her role 


as Pnssy in “Gone With The 
Wind” 


h2, actress who ainyed 


Samantha on “Bewitched” 


ning Morruion, 53, 


guitanst of the punk music 
pioneers, Velvet Under- 


ground 


@ Lilleor 
With 70 film credits, most re- 


41, 972. actress 


membered for her work with 
the Marx Brothers in “A Day 
at the Races” 
+ Cor by 

baritone saxophonist who 


dlagaet, HR, jazz 


famed recognition for his 

work with Miles Davis. 

Hush O 

tof who appeared with father 
Carell O'Connor in TV's “In 
© tte Heat of the Night” 


Contemporary Traditions 


Kimball Chns “38 39 
Kimble, Mary Ellen 96 
Kimes, Jennette 153 
Kimrey, Tim 254 
Kincannen, Laura 305 
Kinchelee. Aaren 305 
Kindle, Bech: 158 
King, Darren 
King. Menty 
Kingery, Craig 242, 246, 255 

Kinney. Jennifer 9 

Kirby, Andrew 305 

Kirtley, Jasen 255 

Kitzi, Matt 153, 233, 246, 259, 261, 279 
Klautzer, Nicele 255 

Klein, Melissa 227 

Klein, Tanih 263, 305 

Kliment, Mandy 255 

Klindt. Jasen 246 

Klindt, Lisa 242, 243, 277, 291 

Kling, Josh 291 

Klingensmith, Enc 111, 262, 263 
Kluempke, Kirk 267, 268 

Kluesner, Jedi 305 

Klutter, Jen 39 

Knauss, Jule 267, 291 

Kneale, Melissa 305 

Knepp. Trisha 265, 305 

Knight, Andrea 305 

Knight, Jenniter 246, 291 

Knight, Kris 275 

Knebbe, Jason 255, 287 

Knett, Jule 257 

KNWT-TV 240 

Kech, Elisa 123, 305 

Koeberl, Joseph 268, 305 

Keehler, Amy 263 

Keehler, Ren 14 

Koelliker. DeAnna 267 

Koenig. Kerry 191, 259, 279 

Koger, Shanna 305 

Kohler, Janine 257, 291 

Kohler, Jody 305 

Kohn, Sara 259 

Kompelien, Dave 305 

Konz, Stacy 227, 259 

Kooi, Kyle 167, 255 

Koppen, Derek 103, 254 

Kordek. Ryan 291 

Kosse, Jeff 252 

Kral, Jen 157 

Kralik, Amy 276, 277 


Krambeck, Karne 48, 16: 3. 233, 268, 279 


Krambeck, Michelle 2 
Kramer, Carey 255, 305 
Kramer, Gerald 96, 245, 273 
Krider, € ah awn 279 


rae, Sales 306 
Kreemer, Laurie 306 
Kreese, Amy 217, 231, 281, 291 
Krehn, Jessica 2 

Krepft, Carrie 
Krueger. Diane 98, 99, 237 
Kruel, Monica 252, 291 
Krull, Keven 261 

Krump, Adam 157 

Kruse, Kimberly 306 
Kubayjack, Jacob 183 


Larsen, Arley 102 

Larsen, Matthew 306 

Larsen, Melissa 259 

Larsen, Willam 227, 306 
Laster, Patrick 227, 235, 255 
Laun, Dusty 261 

Launsby, Michelle 281, 306 


Law, Tisha 


PLATE 


There were not four of them 
anymore but that did not prevent 
the Liverpool band from releas- 
ing “Free as a Bird” with the 
vocals of John Lennon, Paul! 
McCartney, George Harrison 
and Ringo Starr, 

The famous Beatles came back 
to hfe with “The Beatles Anthol- 
ogy.’ A six-hour television spe- 
cial that aired on 
ABC Nov. 19, 22 
and 23, 1995, 


documented the 
band on the road 
to fame from 
“Penny Lane” 


to “Let it Be.” 

The song 
“Free as a Bird” was pro- 
duced from an earlier recording 
session with Lennon. 
MeCartney, Harrison and Starr 
finished the song and it was re- 
leased in November. 

The anthology documented the 
formation of the band to their 
breakup in 1970. Much of the 
footage had never been seen by 
the general viewing public. 
There was rare footage from the 
group's vacations as well as 
some that had not been seen in 30 
years. 

The story of the Beatles as an 


Lewis, Jill 306 

Lewis, Lisa 279, 306 
Lewis, Ruth 88 

Libby, Heather 257, 306 
Lichtas, Tami 292 

Lin, Chia-Jung 272, 306 
Lind, Brett 225, 306 
Lindsey, Brantt 255, 306 


entity, a group that defined a gen- 
eration, came to be seen in retro- 
spect. The entire documentary 
was approved by the three sur- 
viving Beatles and Lennon’s 
widow, Yoko Ono. 

The anthology sparked Beatle 
stories across the nation. They 
appeared on television, on the 
radio and were in newspapers 
and magazines. The legendary 

band took the 

nation by 
storm once 
again, despite 
the loss of 

Lennon who 

was shot and 

killed in 1980 
/ by a fan. 

No one could put it quite like 
Lennon did in 1970, 10 years 
before his death. With his heavy 
accent he said the Beatles were 
“Just a band that made it very 
very hig.” 

The anthology brought the 
Beatles to another generation. 
The documentary came into the 
homes of Americans 25 years 
after the band break up. 

Who would have ever thought 
that “four guys” from Liverpool 
could have made it so big, not 
once but twice. —Sarah Elliot 
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+ Jobe Patrick, %, author 
of the Puliizer-prize winning 
hit play, “The Teahouse of the 
August Moon” 

+ Draarte Por, 65, directed 
“Mommie Dearest” and “On 
the Bridge” 

+ > 

actor in 

the “Halloween” movies and 


“You € Live Twice” 


Quinlan ide 
Perez, 23, Mexican music 
star; album hit number one al- 
ter she was m sreal hy 2 
lnnmed, 4, 
Thailand's Prime Minister 


from 1975-76 


hate Raden, 73, Prime 


lie Kick, 62, cnuntry 
sinper who had his biggest hit 
with “The Most Beautiful Girl 


in the Work” 


p j fp) 
@ {seaty KigGd 


77, tennis 
star, won 1939 Wimbledon; 
lost to Billy Jean King in 1979 


in the “Battle of the Sexes” 


‘tt4 


dodge, 2%, one of the rap- 


pers in the Fat Boys 


’ R3, 
dancer/actress Who won best 
actress Oscar in 1946 for 
“Kitty Foyle” 


”? 


 Honry C. Rodgers, £2, 
credited with making publi- 
cists true powers in Holly- 
wood. 

+ Rozie Reker, 6h, actress 
who played Helen Willis on 
“The Jeffersons;” mother of 


rocker Lenny Kravitz 
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Frances 83, 197, 27 
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+ Bod Pots, 52. host of PBS 
“Joy of Painting,” where he 
loved to paint “happy litle 
trees” 
* Aid 
rocket scientist, developed the 
Saturn hooster 

Scadé, 77, A 


news correspondent 


, Bl, created 


Superman with childhood 


friend, Joe Shuster 

a ray Souther 
screenwritter of 
Strangelove” and 


Rider” 


ducer 
Gun,” “Crimson Tide” and 
Dangerous Minds” 
Tethriahe, 68, pilot 
and captain of the TWA jet 
hijacked to Beirut in 1985 
+A U4414 / sjades, 17. mowiel 
and sister of fellow model 


¥ 


hest remembered for her roles 
in “The Postman Always 
Rings Twice,” “Peyton Place” 
and “Imitation of Life” 

+h 

ing member of the Miracles: 


. one of the first 
an night club 
comics in play major while 
venues 
@ Suclyn Wood, 6, created 
the Evelyn Wood Reading 
Dynamics Institute 
Jose é4icd, 75, author 
of “The Truth Abrut Them” 


and “The Franen Years” 


Si 
eT 
Ss 
Si 
Sin 
Sin 
Simons, Trcia 313 
Simpson Philp 313 


nstina 313 

Tate 242 

sindelar, Came 205. 215. 281. 287, 313 
Sipes. Enc 69. 120 
Skaggs. Trent 101, 156 
Skeens, Enc 239 

Skinner, Michael 275, 313 
Skrrver, Brad 208 

Slater Amy 237 293 
Slater David 88 

Sleevi, Rachel 239, 265, 279 
Slobotss1, Andrea 259 
Sluss, Jarusha 273 

Sty Titame 313 

Smashey, Derek 261 
Smeltzer, Jim 105, 255 
Smith, Adam 277 

Smith, Amy 174, 257. 313 
Smith, Andrea 261, 313 
Smith. Blase 92 

Smith, Bran 249, 255, 313 
Smith, Chns 261 

Smith, Clinton 313 


Smith, Sandi 67 

Smith, Sara 313 

Smith, Tras 227 

Smuth, Zachary 267 268 
Smotherman, Troy 227 254, 313 
Snell, Jeremy 249 

Snell, Michelle 313 

Snider, Lindsey 257 
Snodderley, Brooke 313 
Snodgrass, Kimberly 227 313 
Snodgrass.Lon 313 

Snyder, Olwia 242 

Society ot Professional Joumalsts 252 253 
Soderstrom, Scott 209 281 
Sohn, Bons 279 

Sandgeroth, Shantel 294 
Sons. Richard 294 

Sorensen, Paula 277, 287, 294 
South Complex Hall Council 268 
Spagna, Chnsty 242, 252, 294 
Spalding. Kara 261, 313 
Spalding Mike 274 

Spangler, Leandra 67 

Spano, Joe 255 

Sparks. Bnan 233 

Spears, Donovan 179 
Speech Theatre 90 

Spega!, Carson 313 

Spencer, Alison 313 

Spencer, Jenniter 207, 237 
Spicer, Micheal 313 

Spiehs, Kevin 170, 279 

Spwe, Cara 227 

Splan, Joel 255 

Sportsman, Elise 279. 294 
Spotts. Jennifer 294 
Spradling. Carol 77, 64 
Spradhing. Kim 230 

Spnggs, Michael 261 
Spnngate, Kim 233 

Springer, Mathie 259, 294 
Staake, Amy 313 

Stageman, Laura 233, 259, 294 
Stahl, Dawn 10 

Stains, Renee 215, 281, 287 
Staker, Sandra 294 

Staker, Sandy 263 

Stalnaker, Casey 261 


Stenger. Emily 257 
Stephens. Brad 170, 277 
Stephens, Dawn 263, 313 
Stephens, Jenniter 294 
Stephens, Sarah 225, 259 
Stephenson, Raben 294 
Stevens. Heather 294 
Stevens, Julie 242 

Steward, Kim 257 

Stewart, Jennifer 237, 240, 293 
Stewan, Kathe 240, 249, 313 
Stewart, Kurtis 313 

Stickel, Devin 224, 313 
Stiens. Dawid 294 

Stiens,Lon 95 

Stgall, Chns 175 

Stighc. Stephen 239, 313 
Stver, Came 261, 313 
Stockton, Fred 219 
Stoecklein, Matt 264 

Stoll, Marnae 263 

Stoll, Melanie 263 

Stolle, Chns 240, 242, 249 
Stolle, Chnstapher 294 
Stone, Amy 261, 294 

Stone, Hillary 261, 313 
Stone, JoNell 259, 313 

Stork, Laura) 242 

Stott, Kerby 254 

Stott, Travis 227, 313 

Stout, Timothy 313 

Stewe, Andy 256 

Stowell, Dorathy 313 

Strade, Kourtney 250 
Strader, Jennifer 250, 279 
Strandburg, Chanal 313 
Straube, Rodney 238 
Strauch, Jady 92, 252 
Strauch, Matt 227 

Stnder, Brian 227, 254 
Stnder, Carey 227, 228, 254, 257 
Stntzel, Dawn 252 

Stmad, Melissa 246, 277, 294 
Strahman, Lana 294 
Stromley, Dawn 294 

Strope. Vannesa 69, 273, 313 
Stubbendick, Lisa 233, 275, 294 
Student Ambassaders 279 


Taylor, Anne 255, 313 
Tayler, C Barnes 98 
Taylor, Indyia_ 76, 160, 271, 313 
Taylor, Shannan 287 

Taylor, Waltedda 228, 259. 313 
Teague, Tray 227 

Teale,Adam 113 

Teale, Greg 211, 212. 213, 280, 281 
Tegan, Jackie 252 

Temel, Ebru 279 

Terry, Kista 281 

Teschner, Aimee 313 

Thacker, Lesley 250, 252, 313 
Thacker, Whitney 255 

Thaden, Angela 313 

Theobald, Lon 259 

These, Enc 275 

Thomas, Cary 313 

Thomas, Ginny 239 

Thomas, Greg 11 

Thomas, Jenniter 259, 313 

Thomas, Krist’ 267, 275, 313 
Thomeczek Eric 246, 313 
Thampsen, Missy 287 

Thompsn, Pat 81 

Thampson, Jennifer 261 
Thampson, Lisa 240. 249. 252, 261. 313 
Thompson, Sean 112, 261 
Thompson, Steve 287 

Thompson, Tammy 246 

Thompson, Tam 263 

Thomsen, Nancy 84. 235 
Thamspsan, Pat 239 

Thornburg. Amy 279, 313 

Thomhill, Jennifer 240. 313 
Tharntan, Alison 313 

Thrasher, Megan 261 

Tibbens, Mike 313 

Tierney. Janet 281, 314 

Tierney, Jen 314 

Tilahun, Yoadan 275 

Tillman, Mary 314 

Tinsley. Jenny 263 

Tiptan, Michael 314 

Tison, Bethany 249, 261, 314 
T\eerdsma. Carol 81, 281 
Tjeerdsma, Mel 163, 214. 212, 213 
Tjelle, Michael 254 


Student Association at American Chemical 
Society 249 
Student Health Advisory Cauncil 268 


Tielmeland. Lisa 261 
Todd. Kim 101 
Todd. Teritha 162 


Stalone, Tncia 263 
Stanislav. Dr Kavka 291 
Stanley, Aaran 313 


Smith, Debra 148, 268, 294 
Smith, Derrek 219, 221 
Smith, Enc 313 


Smith, Enca 242 

Smith. Gamck 267. 313 
Smith, Jeffrey 252. 261, 313 
Smith. Jeremy 313 

Smith, Jerry 287 

Smith. Karen 252 

Smith. Kimberly 267 

Smith, Mark 313 

Smith. Mamca 50. 268, 313 
Smith, Raymond 228 

Smith. Samuel 231, 245, 313 


Proving some nice guys fin- 
ished first, Hootie and the Blow- 
fish went from playing at frat 
parties for $30 to staying on the 
pop chart with a number one al- 
bum. 

Critics dismissed 
the band as “white- 
bread” and 
“bland.” but 
Hootie and the 
Blowfish found a 


loyal following A 

with their infec- I) 
tious songs about 2 oy 
first love. 

However, not all critics dis- 
missed the band. Hootie and the 
Blowfish received Grammy 
awards for Best New Artist and 
Best Pop-Rock Group. 

Sporting the same fashions they 
wore as undergrads at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, band 
members Darius Rucker. Jim 
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Stansbury, Jill 255 
Staples. Farrah 263, 313 
Stark, Judy 252 
Starkebaum, Cynthia 313 
Starkey. Beth 98 
Starkey, Bran 259. 261 
Stames, Kelli 313 

Steen, Bonnie 313 
Steenbergen, Gayla 207 
Stettans. Shirley 81 
Stehman, Paul 174 


Sonefeld, Dean Felber and Mark 
Bryan saw their every-guy mugs 
splashed on magazine covers and 
TV screens, most notably on 

MTV videos. 
Their debut album. 
“Cracked Rear 
View.” sold 
more than 11 
million copies, 
making it one of 
the 15 best-sell- 
ing albums of all 

time. 
The band’s suc- 
4 NS Ovg cess did not go the 
members’ heads 
though. Their only extravagance 
was buying houses and demand- 
ing new boxer shorts at every 
concert venue, forever answer- 
ing two age-old questions: 
“What did one get the band who 
had everything?” and “Boxers or 
briefs?” 


Student Missouri State Teachers Associatian 252 
Student Senate 148. 268 
Student Support Services 268, 269 
Stull, Lisa 294 

Sturn. Bnan 313 

Sturm, Jerry 4 

Stuva, Chris 242, 254 
Subrt, Dave 200, 287 
Suhr. Scett 227 

Suilivan, Chns 233, 239 
Sullivan, Jenniter 313 
Sullivan, Jeremy 313 
Sullivan, Sherry 313 
Summers, Aaran 227 
Sumy, Wendi 239 
Sundberg, Kon 235, 294 
Sunkel, Mary Jane 84 
Sunkel, Rabert 230 
Suppal, Preet' 81 

Suppant Staff Council 175 
Suski, Christopher 313 
Suthers, Michelle 250 
Sutton, Brian 275 

Sutton, Chad 287 

Sutton, Stephanie 313 
Swantek, Charles 254 
Swearingen, Courtney 263, 313 
Sweat, Corey 257 
Sweeney, Kristi 206, 207 
Swisher, Matthew 255, 313 
Sybert, Terry 313 
Sylvester, Casey 257, 313 
Szabo, Rebecca 263 
Szlanda, Christina 255, 313 
Szianda, Tom = 221 


7 


Talbot, Mary 228, 239. 252 

Talley, Kenneth 313 

Tamenus, Sharon 237, 294 

Tanabe, Kazuhira 294 

Tapia, Tish 9237 

Tapp. Kalin 233, 277 

Tapp. Mathew 313 

Tappemeyer. Lynette 187 
Tappmeyer, Steve 116, 123, 219, 221 
Tarwater, Jason 242, 267 

Tate. Conme Jean 313 

Tate, Renee 313 

Tatsunami, Yuka 294 

Tatum, Bart 113, 210, 211 

Tau Kappa Epsilen 152, 153, 173.173, 225 
Tau Phi Upsilon 175, 263 


Tokdemu, Ahmet 231, 245, 279 
Tokunaga, Miki 294 
Tamlinsan, Briley 257, 344 
Tompkins, Phil 246, 279, 314 
Tonabi, Koz 287 

Tannies, Mac 273, 311, 314 
Tooley, Heather 194 

Torres. Amy 141, 287 

Tart, Shannon 287, 314 
Tath, Richard 22, 314 
Touney. Shannon 233 

Tower 252 

Tawnsend, Heather 242 
Townsend, Lilan 178 
Trammell, Jeff 261 

Trapp. Jolene 30 

Trausch, David 255, 314 
Travis, Stephanie 8. 261, 294 
Tremayne, Ashley 227, 294 
Tnebsch, Chns 93, 242, 252 
Tripp. Stacy 233, 250, 294 
Trost, Chnstina 187, 314 
Trowbridge. Willam 88 
Truelave, Kristy 294 

Trump, Pele 269 

Trusty. Tricia 314 

Tsui, Wai Yin 294 

Tuck, Jasen 295 

Tucker, Brenda 281 

Tucker, Christopher 252, 314 
Tucker, Shanna 232 
Tummel, Lisa 295 

Turk, Joey 194 

Turkish Club 279 

Tumer, Andy 254 

Turner, Knstal 261 

Tumer, Lurinda 97, 227, 228, 235, 242, 259, 295 
Turner, Mike 9 224 

Tutt. Robert 314 

Tyler, Stacy 263 


U 


Uhde, Matt 211, 212 

Ukpokodu, Natahe 81, 165 

Ulvestad, James 237, 255, 259, 295 
University Chorale 163 

Uphoff. Sarah 265 

Ury. Gary 84 


A wards of 1996 


Oscar Nominees 
Best Picture 
“Apollo 13," “Babe,” “Braveheart,” “The Postman (I Postino)” 
and “Sense and Sensihility” 
Actor 
Nicolas Cage. “Leaving Las Vegas.” Massimo Troiski, “The Postman (11 
Postino):” Anthony Hopkins, “Nixon;” Sean Penn, “Dead Main Walking” 
and Richard Dreyfuss. “Mr. Holland's Opus” 
Actress 
Susan Sarandon, “Dead Man Walking;” Elizabeth Shue, “Leaving Las 


Vegas.” Emma Thompson, “Sense and Sensibility?” Sharon Stone, “Casino” 


and Meryl Streep, “The Bridges of Madison County” 
Supporting Actor 


Brad Pitt, “12 Monkeys:” Kevin Spacey, “The Usual Suspects;” Tim Roth, 


“Rok Roy:” James Cromwell, “Babe” and Ed Harris, “Apollo 13° 
Supporting Actress 


Mira Sorvino, “Mighty Aphrodite,” Kate Winslet, “Sense and Sensihility,” 


Joan Allen, “Nixon;” Mare Winningham, “Georgia” 
and Kathleen Quinlan, “Apollo 13” 


Emmys 
Comedy Series; “Frasier” 
Drama Series: “NYPD Blue” 

Drama Actor: Mandy Patinkin. “Chicago Hope” 
Drama Actress: Kathy Baker. “Picket Fences” 
Comedy Actor: Kelsey Grammar, “Frasier” 
Comedy Actress: Candice Bergin, “Murphy Brown” 
Drama Supporting Actor: Ray Walston, “Picket Fences” 
Drama Supporting Actress: Julianna Margulies, “ER” 
Comedy Supporting Actor: David Hyde Pierce, “Frasier” 
Comedy Supporting Actress: Christine Baranski, “Cybil” 
Best Made for TV Movie: “Indictment: The McMartin Trial” 


Grammys 
Record of the Year: “Kiss From a Rose,” Seal 
Alhuim of the Year: “Jagged Little Pill,” Alanis Morissette 
Song of the Year: “Kiss From a Rose,” Seal 
Best New Artist: Hootie and the Blowfish 
Lifetime Achievement Award: Stevie Wonder 
Country Album: “The Woman in Me,” Shania Twain 
Rock Album: “Jagged Little Pill,” Alanis Morissette 
R&B Album: “Crazy, Seay, Cool,” TLC 
Rap Alhum: “Poverty’s Paradise,” Naughty by Nature 
Male pop voeal: “Kiss From a Rose,” Seal 
Female pop vocal: "You Oughta Know,” Alanis Morissette 


Striving to maintain 
the strong fraternity tradition of 
Northwest Missouri State 


Educating Northwest about 


aquaintance rape, sexual 


harrasment,communication skills 


and assertiveness. 


§62-1241 
Student Union 


Your Maryville 


EMPLO OWNED FOOD STORES 


1217S. Main St. 582-219] 


MOVIE MAGIC 
of Maryville, Inc. 


Your Video and a Headquarters 


Rentals 
Videos \ee 
Video Games <— 


VCR's 
Camcorders 
Video Game Systems 


107 East Fourth 


Compact Discs 
Cassettes 
New & Used 
Movies 
Used Video Games 
Maryville, MO 64468 
816/582-3681 


Index 
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It would not have been as easy as it was 
without the help of the following people: 


Scholastic Advertising Nancy Hall 
Chuck Holley 


Dean Hubbard 


Richard Alsup 


Julie Bogart 


John Jasinski 
KDLX 
KNWT 


Ryan Blaue 
Jeff Bradley 
Larry Cain 


Don Carrick Northwest Missourian 


Photo Chrome News & Information Dept 


Ron DeYoung Kent Porterfield 


Amy Duggan Thornton Studios 


Dave & Carol Gieseke Chris Triebsch 


Jack Vaught 


Tim Gilmour 


Contemporary Traditions 


MEET://N.W. <FINEST>@CAREER*SERVICES 


Do you need job search assistance when seeking your internship, summer job, or full-time position? If so, we can help. 


* Job Vacancy Bulletins- Current job openings published weekly 

* On-Campus Interviews-With nearly 90 recruiting agencies 

* Resumé Assistance-Resumé critiquing and typeeetting by appointment 
¢ Career Library- Hundreds of volumes of job search information 

¢ Company Files- Over 3,000 companies on file 

¢ Career Days and Teacber Placement Days 


Northwest Missourt State University’s 75th volume of Fower was 
printed by Herff Jones, 6015 Travis Lane, Shawnee Mission, Kan., using linotroni¢ 
printing, The yearbook was produced in Page Master using Macintosh computers. The 
336-page book had a press run of 2,700. Northwest was also the first public school in 
the nation to put out an aecompanying CD-ROM with the book. 

The cover base material is a dark green with 1/4 of the cover in Plexiglas with the 
writing on i(in silver, The grain used on the cover was Cordova. The endsheets were 
done in regular paper. 

Allregular copy was printed in 10 pt. Times, justified in the Traditional section and 
Mini Mag and lefCaligned in the Contemporary section. Headlines in the Contempo- 
rary section were as follows; Student Life feature headlines were in ACaslon 


Semibold. Student Life department headlines were in Frint Heavy. Entertainment 
features were made in Adobe rechand using Flourish. Entertainment departments 
were in Flourish, Academics departments were in Times/Helvetica/Dominican. 


Sports Features were in Frint Heavy Htalic, black. 24% erey and 60% grey. Mini Ma 
Pp ) grey grey eg 


headlines were in Flourish/Dominican and Dominican. Headlines in Traditional | 


section were as follows: Student Life feature headlines were in BFranklin Gothie 
Demi. Student Life department headlines were in Bodoni. Academics headlines were 
in Bodoni and Zap! Chancery. Sports headlines were in Caslon. Groups headlines 
were in ACaslon Regular. People headlines were in Flourish. Student Life and Groups 
were designed by Christy Spagna. People and Sports were designed by Jason Hoke. 
Academies and Entertainment were designed by Stacy Hensel. Index and Mini Mag 
were designed by Jackie Tegen. Opening, closing and divison pages were created by 
the design staff. The cover was a group design by the Tower editorial board. The CD- 
ROM was created hy Dennis Esser, Jackie Tegen, Gene Cassell, Dwon Littlejohn, 
Jennifer Stewart, Pat Redd, Willic Adams, Fred Lamar and Mike Bowling. 

Allblack and white photographs were taken and printed by stalf photographers and 
editorial board members. Four-color photographs were printed by Custom Color 
Corporation 300 West 9th Terrace, Kansas City. Mo., 64108, Photo Crome 8190 
Nieman Road Lenexa. Kan., 66214 and Thornton Studio 40 West 25th street, New 
York, NY 10010. Group pictures were taken by Thornton Studio. 

Advertising was done through Scholastic Advertising of Incline Village, Nev., and 
by stalf advertising. 

Inquiries concerning Tower should be sent to Tower Yearbook: #9 Wells Hall, 800 
University Drive: Northwest Missouri State University; Maryville, Mo., 64468. 
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Vaccaro, Lorie 267 

Vacek Wayland 314 

Van Balkum, Jamie 227 

Van Cooten, Jannitr 314 

Van Dyw, James 92 

Van Dyle. Jenny 314 

Van Dyte. Patt 96 

Van Gog. Marc 254, 255, 256, 257, 259, 295 
Van Rees Regina 255 

Van Sctyndel, Matt 227, 275 

Van Ryn, Tara 237 

Van Vbelden, Matthew 295 

VanAhn, Lands 275 

Vanbooning. Matt 261 

VanCooten. Jenniter 261 
Vandeginste, Anna 174, 259. 261, 295 
Vander Ween, Amy 314 

Vanderau, Beth 163, 314 

VenDyke, Dr. Ratt 182 

VanFaosson, Dorathy 299 

VenFosson, Jet! 166 

Vangroatel, Luc 170, 205, 281, 287 
WanPelt, Cary 255 

Varns, Dyann 57 61, 90 

Varns, Mark 61. 90, 190, 271 
Vasquez. Marc 237, 279 

Veatch, Chris 227 

Vehe, Jessie 255 

Vehe, Shawn 
Velarde, Claudia 275 

Venn, Andy 255, 257, 314 
Verner, Lashara 257 
Vetter,LeaAnn 257, 314 

Vial, Aaran 225 

Vidacak Dernck 255 
Vieregger, Tam 153 

Villegas, Greg 314 

Vincent, Justin 227, 228, 242, 254. 314 
Viner, Shern = 288 

Viner, Wayne 267, 295 

Vinson, Michael! 255 

Voegela, Mary 259 276 
Vogel. Tracey 190 

Vaigts. Nicole 259 

VonHalzen, Roger 84 
Vonseggern, Jon 254. 255 
Voortman, Tandee 245, 257, 314 
Vens, Jolene 295 

Vartherms, Chad 314 
Vyrestek, Jennifer 240, 295 


W 


Wagaman, Kristy 314 
Wagers, Stacy 279 

Wagner, John 67 

Wagner, Scatt 277 

Wai, TsurYin 273 

Warer, Jame 314 

Wake, Shawn 149, 170, 172 
Waketield, David 295 
Walburn, Knstofor 314 
Waldbillig, Olwia 314 

Walden, Dave 262, 263 
Waldron, Amy 314 

Waldron, Jenniter 216, 217 
Walk, Scatt 104 

Walker, Ann 252. 295 
Walker, Brice 254 

Walker, Brooke 237, 255 
Walker, Lannie 295 

Walker, Shelly 11 

Wail, Dennis 314 

Wall, Jash 97, 227, 228, 242, 254, 314 
Wallace, Grace 314 

Waltman, Greg 227, 235 
Walsh, Kara 314 

Wanninger, Peggy 279 
'Wanninger, Sarah 235, 245, 314 
Ward, Chns 255 

Ward, Heather 231, 279, 314 
Ward, Jennifer 252, 295 
Wardrip, Melissa 267, 314 
Warren, Billee 281 

Warten, Jayme 250, 257, 314 
Warrick. Markee 273 
Warrnngten, Devin 80. 267, 314 
| Wasenuus, Corey 261 

Wasluy, Collan 103 

Wasser, Julie 232, 295 
Waterman, Laura 259 
Watson, Michael 82 

Watson, Michelle 173 

Watts. Brian 239 

Watts, Patnch 277, 295 

Way. Denise 259 

Wayman, Kirk 240, 241, 249, 295 
Weber, Cara 246, 279, 314 
Weber, Scott 239 

Weakly, Amy 255 

Weers, Kevin 255 


150, 237, 242, 243, 250, 255, 295 


Wegnur, Math 255, 257, 314 
Wehile, Cristelyn 275, 314 
Weipart, Janniler 259, 314 

Welch, Clare 314 

Welch, Jamia 233, 250 

Wells, Enc 239, 314 

Wells, Jenniter 257, 314 

Walls, Kerry 19 

Walls, Larissa 314 

Walls, Lynette 177 

Welsh, Cathleen 239. 279 

Wensel, Kerty 231 

Wentzel, Enc 287 

Werner, Becky 227 

Wesack, Kevin 314 

Wesley, James 314 

Wesselink, Tray 254 

West, Amy 277 

Westphalen, Cindy 261, 314 
Weymuth, Annalle 157 

Whaley, Jessica 228, 277, 314 
Wheeler, Angela 252, 273 
Wheeler, Beth 315 

Wheeler, Jeff 212 

Wheeler, Matthew 255, 295 
Wheeler, Shannan 287 

Wheeler, Tim 314 

Whigham, Melissa 295 

Whipp. Jennifer 314 

Whipp, Keely 281, 314 

Whitaker, Brian 240, 249, 274, 295 
Whitaker, Daug 246 

White, Casey 249 

White, Heather 279, 281 

White, Jeremy 314 

White, Kean 92, 212, 249 

White, Kristy 314 

White, Lauran 249, 277, 314 
White. Titany 263 

Whitehead, Danna 242 

Whitford, Brad 314 

Whithar, Brian 209 

Whiting, Jasan 239 

Whittingtan, Carne 257 

Whitwarth, Marcus 314 

Whorley, Ezra 5, 118, 119, 204, 211, 212, 287 
Widen, Deecy 239 

Widmer, Laura 85, 92, 93. 237, 252 
Wieczorek, Scat 263 

Wiederhalt. Angela 263, 314 
Wiederstein, Krist) 279, 314 
Wiederstein, Scott 233, 240, 277, 279 
Wiedmaier, Brian 245, 263 
Wieland, Sarah 231, 261, 314 
Wilburn, Kristina 279, 314 

Wiley, Andy 235, 287 

Wilke, Aimee 276, 277, 314 
Wilkerson, Sarah 314 

Wilks, Michael 277, 295 

Willers, Amy 239, 265, 267, 314 
Willams, Bridget 314 

Willams, Cara 314 

Willams, Jamee 314 

Wilhams, Jill 228, 246, 314 
Wilhams, Jedell 314 

Williams, Melissa 314 

Willams, Sabrina 314 

Wilhams, Silas 221 

Willams, Travis 212 

Wilhams, Tyler 314 

Wilks, Caralyn 237, 250 

Wilmarth, Tadd 227 

Wilmes, Jasen 295 

Wilmes, Wendy 314 

Wilsan, Angela 227, 245, 314 
Wilsan, Chene 257 

Wilsan, Doug 246 
Wisan, Hawkeye 
Wilsan, Kay 158 
Wilson, Marti 93 
Wilson, Mia 295 
Wilson, Michelle 227, 233, 235, 245, 257, 295 
Wilson, Mike = 234, 235 

Wilsan, Scott 314 

Wilsan, Tracy 19, 263, 314 

Wilt, Martha 120 

Wineland, Tim 99, 237 

Winghart, Kathleen 233, 267, 314 
Winghart, Tam 265, 267 

Winingar, Sherry 252, 279 
Winstead, Wayne 217 

Winter, Esther 88 

Winter, Travis 315 

Wise, Mark 315 

Wishan, Randy 315 

Wisniewski, Alisha 228, 259 
Witthar, Bran 208 

Witzke, Jeremy 255 

Walt, Ruth Ann 264, 315 

Walken, Cheryl 295 


126, 233, 242, 246, 295 


Wamen's Issues in Society and Education 278, 279 


Wenderly, Angela 227, 315 
Weng, Wai Ka 295 

Wood, Dr Liz 18,91. 270 
Wood, Jady 315 

Wood, Keith 12 
Woodburn, Erin 315 


Weeden, Angela 274 275, 315 
Woeds, John 239 

Woodward Enc 277 315 
Woodward Jahn 83 

Wookey, Jenniter 261 

Woolt, Jusen 261 


Worley, Stacia 245, 259, 315 
Wartmann, Sally 22 3 
Wazny Carne 265 
Wright, Amanda 
Wright, Angie 257 


Wright, Reva 227, 295 
Wright, Rebbyn 315 


Wu. 


Wurdeman, Tena 217, 287 


Leanard 238 


Wyble, Bryce 237 
Wyllie, Ryan 315 


A 


Xu, Loretta. 272, 273, 315 


Y 


Yamauctu, Taru 315 


Yami 


nitz. Shanna 257, 315 


Yano, Yasuhiro 315 
Yarbreaugh, Dee 221 
Yarkasky, Sarah 315 


Yatal 


ba, Manabu 315 


Yearaus, Mike 255 

Yeldell, Jessica 237, 275 
Yengulalp. Erhan 279 

Yildiz, Bahar 231, 275, 279, 315 


Yoa, 


Jason 205, 287 


The man and his mic who gave 
the audience a voice called it 
quits after 29 years. Phil 
Donahue was the first talk-show 
host to invite the audience into 
the act. Described as a pioneer. 
Donahue’s curiosity for the top- 
ics he discussed made him stand 
out from the rest. 

With a mixture of public-affairs 
chats and the 
strange-but- 

(rue confes- 
sionals of the 


broke new 
ground in 
the televi- 
sion era. £ 
He brought 
a wide-eyed Midwestern 
charm to the talk-TV format. 
While following his microphone 
cord, he confronted guests with 
questions from the studio audi- 
ence. These questions were often 
followed by pained responses. 
but they were answered. 
Donahue hecame a teminist 
even hefore marriage because his 
viewing audience was consisted 
of moms. This also brought about 
an enthusiasm for his job. Be- 
cause of their main interest in 
getting down to the real answers. 
his interest grew into helping 
them find answers. Donahue 
won 4 ruling from the FCC that 
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declared the “Donahue” show to 
be a “bona fide news program.” 
The show touched on the topics 
of the times and went in depth 
into finding the backgrounds. 
and reasons for the topics. 
Known for his bluntness, it was 
a rare moment of silence when 
Donahue announced that he 
would be ending his talk show 
career. He insisted what he did 
was journalism, 
not just en- 
terlainment 


height of his 

——~-~-<.S eareer and 
won 20 Emmys and a Peabody 
award, Because of sleazier tele- 


vision talk show imitators, 
Donahue’s ratings dropped dras- 
tically. He had reached the top 
with his television talk show and 
felt that it was his time to retire. 

With his face, posted hillboard 
high. Donahue still grinned over 
Broadway. With equal curtosily 
and bluntness, he left the talk 
show business. With his great 
enthusiasm for the television 
media, Donahue was one of the 
nation’s first talk show hosts and 
was remembered as the host who 
gave his audience a voice. 
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What a year! 1 still cannot 
beleve itis finally over. We 
survived even with the 

\J bruises, car problems and 

change in hairdos, 
Through my experiences 
on Tower, t learned a lot 
about teamwork, to strive 
for excellence and 
patienee—something bam 
still working on. 
L hope all of you will have a high 
regard for your experienee on Towerand know 
what an integral part you played. Of all my 
years on Tower, | believe this has been the 
mosttalented group of editors [had the pleasure 
of working with. 

My utmost thanks goes out to the previous 
Tower editors who taught me about the 
elements of the job and how to manage schoo] 
and Tower. | was taught by the best and took 


litor's Note 


editor 


ever bit of wisdom you had to offer. Karissa. 
thank you for giving me an opportunity to be a 
partof Tower, showing me the firstglimpse of 
what the pressures of being editor were and the 
amount of dedication it took. Angela, thank 
you for all your support throughout these past 
years and your friendship. 

We definitely can say we added a 
contemporary (wist to the book while keeping 
some of the sacred Tower traditions alive. We 
inhaled our share of Ben & Jerry’s ice cream 
attenipted to perfect our volleyball skills and 
had a great time with snow, Through the fun 
and tension we put out the best book in 
Northwest's history and the first to have a CD- 
ROM component. 

As an editorial board, we set some high 
goals and achieved many of them. Our main 
goal of giving Tower a new look was a great 
accomplishment and that credit is to given to 
each of you. 


Below are a lew highlights of the year. 

Mike and Ruby: You two were terrific. You 
took on your share of responsibility and backed 
me up in some difficult decisions. | appreciat) 
your dedication. | know at times the rest of tht! 
editors wondered about us, but we were a terrifid? 
team. I has been a great three years working 
together. | am going to miss you guys terribly! 

Mike, [have a personnel problem. 

Mike: Youare a wonderful listener and alway: 
managed to help me discover a sotution. } valud 
all your input and advice. You handled same 
difficult situations with perfection. It won't bd 
the same not hearing you say, “Go, Go, Gc 
Tower Rangers,” every weekend and not being! 
able to make snow angels with you. 

Hey Tucker, where's that cutline you were 
going to write. 

Ruby: Who would have ever known that firs! 
weekendas freshmen, when we went scavenging 
around Wells trying to lind a way into oe 


————————— 


asement, We would have became such good 
iends. A lot has changed over the past years 

id [really appreciate all you have done forme. 
iso am glad to see your eyes glittering and all 
e different hairdos you have had. 

Oh, Filjust go in there and @#*&! alphabet 
MEP. 

Ward: You are the official Copy Guru. Many 
mes you. Tom and Simler cooked a lot ot 
phabet soup, but it was great soup. Fewer 
ould have been lost ithout you ingeniousness 
ad your talent for playing red rover. Also, 
here would we have gotten without our daily 
ose of “Bite me,” and the ever so willy one- 
ners you provided to the conversation. 

Party to Brewcue Bra! 

Simler: First | want to preface by saying, you 
ill have Mike's missing key. 1 know many 
mes you took a few more slams than others, 
ut that was our way of showing how much we 
ared. It was a rough beginning, but over time 
e grew close and J value our friendship. You 
diate alot of energy and your spirit helped get 
s through some rough spots. Thank you for 
our hardwork. 

She hurts people. 

Tom: f know the sports blurbs were hell, but 
appreciate all the time you devoted to them. 
hank you. You kept me in-line and gave me a 
ose of my medicine, so 1 am sure the other 
ditors will be in debt forever. 

Maybe we can crop it vertical 

Christy: Hey ballerina and my little peapod. 
he designs are beautiful. Youare such atalented 
Bion and could always find a way to 
dmpromise between photography and copy. | 
fow it was a hell year balancing Missourian, 
ack and Tower. but you handled it with such 

se. Even though you were dropped on the 
2ment and thrown into a snow bank. it sull does 
‘Ol compare to the harassment you gave the 
quirrels. Thank you always giving me areason 

laugh and for being such a wonderful friend, 
ven though | am now addicted to Dict Coke. 

Hey, that’s not a handle. 

Jason: Your dedication continually shone 
ough. You were always willingly to assist 
nyone and stay until everything was 
smpleted and for that | thank you. [ also 
ppreciate your patience with the sports 
esign. Just remember, never buy cinnamon 
iis from a vending machine again. 

Dude, | nailed that squirrel. 

Stacy: Our own little Phoebe. You could 
ways lighten the mood and ease the tension 
ith your backrubs, the stories about your men 
id the unique hair styles you created on editors’ 
2ads. t don't know if they will ever be able to 
weive you, but | never be able to forgot them. 
he entertainment designs are fresh and exciting. 
hank you for the time you contributed. 

What filter are vou using? 

Tucker: You always amazed me with the 
qotos you brought hack from a shoot. | am 


admire you tor fighting for what you believe in 
and for challenging me to run photos beside the 
“normal” ones. Also, thanks tor leting me 
shoot sonictimes. 

That can't be a small, ithas to be a personal 
pan. 

Lesley: Video taping a work weekend was a 
wonderful idea. ..so how much will the tape 
cost me? Your photography and printing skills 
came along way and kudos to you for surviving 
the approval process with Tucker and me. Lam 
also sorry about the tragedy of your bunny. 

This is the first work weekend [have becu on 
ume for in the past two Years. 

Laura R: You came in right at the pertect 
moment. Your contributions were greatly 
appreciated and you are one hell of a printer. It 
was great to have you on Tower again. 

Look it’s snowing. 

Michelle: 1 appreciate you sticking with us. 
You helped us out tremendously in some tough 
situations and you are one hell of a factchecker. 
Thank you. Just keep the vibrating monkey 
away from the bunny. 

Power to the vibe. 

Jackie: You are the lingo god. | could always 
count on you to come in with a great attitude. | 
enjoyed your hypothetical situations and 
chatting with you behind the blue wall. Also, 
thanks for all the York Peppermint Patties and 
please try and remember that it was not me who 
stole the cookies. 

Ir doesn't make me giddy. 

Laura; Without your continuous support. 
advice and endless bowls of chili the year 
would not have went as smooth as it did. Thank 
you for believing in me and for letting me vent 
when things did not go the way 1 had hoped. 
You always had a solution for every problem. 
Thank you so much for all that you did. 

1 would like to thank the staffers. ] Know the 
deadlines were rough and the hours long, but | 
hope each of you know what a critical role you 
played in the production of the yearbook. 

To my mom and my family: Thank you for 
the ideals that you instilled in me. 1 could not 
have reached my goals without your support 
and encouragement. I love you. 

Tomy roommate Jolene: Thanks for listening 
to me complain, | know it was often. You 
always knew when f needed a break from the 
basement and reminded me that ice cream is a 
basic food group. 

Readers this book is for you. Thank you for 
being patient with our constant phone calls and 
reshoots. | hope you enjoy this book as much as 
we enjoyed producing it. 

Thank you again to the editors, You are 
amazing people because you survived my 
cooking and passed my giddy test with flying 
colors. 1 will cherish the memories and these 
friendships forever. 

Amanda McManigal 
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Contemporary Traditions 


second lefton the clock, Bearcats waut for olfienuds to adjust the score, 
tusiny the “Cats not to continue in the conference tournament. 
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Well wishers sign a banner to 


let Mercedes Ramirez know 
Northwest loves and supports 
her. Ramirez was one of four 
survivors in a Colombian air 
plane crash over winter break. 


President Dean Hubbard is 
among the mourners gathered 
wound the Bell of °48 in 
memory of Kyle Peterson. 
Peterson, a 19-year-old Mem- 
phis, Mo.. native died in a car 
accident on New Year's Eve. 
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As the year ended, many things had changed, but the 
traditional school spirit remained the same. 

Student Mercedes Ramirez received some of the spirit as she 
struggled for life after a Colombian airplane crash in which she 
was one of only four survivors. 

Thousands of Northwest students and faculty members signed 
a giant curd and the Kansas City Royals recognized her spint by 
having her throw the first pitch on opening day, April 5. 


While many voealized their support for 


Mercedes, others vocalized in speech 
conferences. The Forensics Team ranked 


sixth in the nation, one of the highest 


Photo by Lesley Thacker 


rankings ever for a Northwest team. 

Spint also played a part in the recovery 
of the basketball season as the men’s team won the MIAA 
championship for the first time since 1987. 

However, the Bearcat team was beaten by Pittsburg State 
University three times during the season, including a 101-98 loss 
in a heartbreakingly close game during the first round of the 
conference tournament. 

More heartbreaking was that Rick Jolley, who was reported by 
Penn State to have played in a 1990 
exhibition game, was determined to 
have been ineligible for competition. 


More snow than usual and record 


low temperatures to the area caused 


Photo by Chris Tucker 


" Northwest to shut down for the first 
time in 17 years and only the third time in Northwest history. 
Besides unusual weather, students also had to get used to 
the renovations which displaced professors from ] [ fl ) ( D 
Colden Hall to Perrin Hall and offices in the 0 H ql 
Administration Building to Thompson Ringold. ( Y 
Many things changed on campus, but one thing 
remained the same—school spirit was truly a 
contemporary tradition. 
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Downing beers at 
The Palms, Scou 
Anderson, Chad 
Voss, Sherry 
Hayden, Travis 
Garton, Jenny 
Edwards and Paul 
Gerlach enjoy 
cold drinks and 
conversation 
during an October 
night. The Palms, 
which was 
estublished in 
1957, was the 
oldest bar in 
Maryville but still 
drew a contempo- 
rary crowd of 
students and 
alumni. 
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